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THE ACADEMY DIPS ITS COLORS TO DR. SELLIN 


December 31, 1968, was the end of an era for THE ANNALS. 

On that date Dr. Thorsten Sellin retired as Editor, after 39 years of service. 

During his stewardship, our journal continued to grow in scientific-yet-popular 
substance, in circulation, and in national and international prestige. Its concen- 
tration on a single topic for an issue was maintained, the distinctive color of its 


. cover was adopted and adhered to, and its enviable record of never missing an 


issue was sustained. 

There are three principal qualifications required of an Editor of THE ANNALS— 
he must be known as a prominent and competent social scientist in his own right, 
he must know what other social scientists are doing and how well they are doing 
it, and he must be aware of social and political developments in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

An appraisal of ANNALS titles and the quality of contributors through the years 
attests abundantly to Dr. Sellin’s possession of the last two attributes. Let us, 
then, tell the story of his academic, professional, and personal life. 

He was born in Sweden in 1896, and he came with his family to Canada when 
he was 17. He attended Augustana College in Ilinois and got his bachelor’s 
degree when he was 19. The next year he received a master’s degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, after which he taught in secondary schools in Min- 
neapolis for four years. Then he returned to the University of Pennsylvania, 
and earned his Ph.D. degree when he was 26. At the same time, he was made 
an assistant professor of sociology. 

After two years, he went to Europe and for two years studied criminology, 
mostly in Paris. On his return to the University of Pennsylvania, he resumed 
his teaching of sociology and began his concentration on criminology. He was 
made a full professor when he was 34, and he served as chairman of his depart- 
ment from 1944 to 1959. He has been visiting professor at Princeton University, 
and at the University of California at Berkeley, and Fulbright Lecturer at Cam- 
bridge University, England. He has received honorary degrees from Augustana 
College and from the Universities of Uppsala, Leiden, Pennsylvania, and Copen- 


_ hagen, and has been decorated by the Swedish and French governments. 


But his achievement has been more than academic. He has served in many 
international organizations, to advance the science of penology. This is a list 
of some of the positions he has held: Consultant to the Penal Code Commission 
of Sweden; Secretary-General of the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission; President of the International Penal and Penitentiary Foundation; Presi- 
dent of the International Society of Criminology; member or chairman of the first 
five ad koc United Nations international committees of experts in the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders; and general rapporteur of the first World 
Congress on such matters sponsored by zhe United Nations. Also, he has assisted 
in the preparation of the Model Youth Correction Authority Act and Model Penal 
Code of the American Lew Institute, and he drafted the Uniform Criminal Sta- 
tistics Act adopted by the National Conference of Commissioners of Uniform State 
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Laws. His findings relative to the death penalty have been cited in legislative 
debates in-the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 

_ Dr. Sellir’s best known books are: Culture Confuct and Crime, 1938; Pioneering 
in Penolog}, 1944; The Death Penalty, 1959; and (with Marvin E. Wolfgang) 
The Measu: ement of Delinquency, 1964. 

Dr. Sellin married Amy Anderson, a classmate at Augustana. They still travel ` 
extensively together, especially in Europe. They have reared three sons, one of 
whom is a Foreign Service Officer in Oslo, another a professor of the history of art 
at Tulane University, and the third a professor of French at Temple University, 
but presently a visiting teacher in Algiers. 

The new 2ditor will be Dr. Richard D. Lambert, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Chairman of the South Asia Regional Studies 
Department there. He was Assistant Editor of TEE ANNALS from 1954 to 1963, 
and has beea Associate Editor since 1965. 

Dr. Lamb=2rt, now only in his mid-forties, has developed a recognized professional 
competence and a wide acquaintance with current happenings in the social sciences. 
He is also dedicated and innovative. The Academy welcomes this combination of 
qualities, for the man who follows Dr. Sellin will need them. 

James C. CHARLESWORTH 
President 
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INTRODUCTION : 


Of all the instruments of government, surely corrections is the most resistant 
to change. There are many reasons why this should be so. The remote fortresses 
in which we keep the least deserving of our fellow citizens are so costly to replace 
that they survive in spite of obsolescence or the most extreme physical deteriora- 
tion. They impose by their structure the constraints of the early nineteenth 
century on the correctional practice of today. Innovation dies easily in such 
surroundings. If a new idea achieves the currency of action, the weight of 
bureaucratization smothers it by regulating process so well that sight of the objec- 
tive is entirely lost. From time to time, new fortresses are built, brighter and 
neater than the models on which they were to improve, and always more expensive. 
When they are occupied by staff, ready-made customs and traditions are trans- 


` planted from the ancient facilities which new structures supplement but seldom 


supplant. 

A second source of resistance to correctional change may be found in the 
multiplicity of objectives which prisons, probation, and parole agencies are in- 
tended to serve. They are to control the offender while changing him into a 
better man. ,They are to punish while they’ resocialize. They are to exact 
retribution while instilling in the offender a firm adherence to the principles of 
law and order. The directors, wardens, superintendents, and parole board mem- 
bers who preside over these dilemmas achieve a kind of equilibrium. It is natural 
that they hesitate to accept change ard its unpredictable consequences. 

Still a third set of circumstances opposing change are the criteria of correctional 
success. From the first, the correctional manager has been, and still is, judged 
by his ability to maintain order and to prevent escape. Security is an objective 
to be verified by the uneventful suriace of life in the institution to be assessed. 
In like manner, probation officers are judged by the number of their contacts 
with their case-loads and the conformity of their reports to judicial and adminis- 
trative requirements. ‘To these criteria, the growing interest of public adminis- 
trators in statistical measurement has added the element of recidivism. The 
counting of new offenses by released offenders is a rough and ready yardstick, 
easy to apply, difficult to interpret. No correctional programs measured and 
found wanting on this scale have ever been abolished, simply because no one 
has decided how many individual failures constitute a program failure. Defini- 
tions of relative success and failure are tactfully left to the student of outcome 


. tables to decide for himself. Under the circumstances, the correctional adminis- 


trator is uninstructed as to what is expected of him. Usually, he does what he 
and his predecessors have always done. In this generation, these tasks will be 
performed as honestly and humanely as an increasingly professional conscience 
requires. He will accommodate the continuity of process to the volume of work 
to be done. Heavy case-loads will attenuate programs, but it is a rare adminis- 
trator who avails himself of a resp:te in intake to improve the quality of service. 

Yet the times are changing, and there are administrators within and observers 
outside the correctional apparatus who know it. Mounting costs of public services 
increase the competition which the correctional administrator must face for a 
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share in gove-nment revenues. The principles of cost-benefit analysis and Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting Systems are still imperfectly understood and applied, 
especially as t>corrections. Nevertheless, the first attempts at a systems approach 
to corrections have brought into sharp relief the salience of certain economic facts, 
particularly when studied in parallel with some social facts. Incarceration costs 
more than coutrol of the offender in the community, much more, sometimes as 
much as six o1 seven times the cost. Behavioral scientists and intuitive observers 
agree that altrough the harm that prisons do is hard to measure, whatever good 
they do is toc elusive to discern. In this issue, Crowther reports a California 
study of the evidence. Casting a cold eye on one of the most progressive cor- 
rectional systems, she finds no data to show that variations in length of prison 
confinement mzke any difference either in deterring the public from the commission 
of crimes or m reforming individual prisoners. We are being led toward a 
conclusion that we should confine offenders only when nothing else will protect 
the public. If further studies also support such a proposition, considerable 
economies can Łe expected, and perhaps somewhat less recidivism. 

A second incentive to change is the evidence that community treatment, admin- 
istered in accordance with empirically tested theoretical models, can succeed in 
rescclalizing some kind of offenders. The work of Warren, Luger, and Burdman, 
also described in the pages to follow, tends to show that differential community 
treatment of ofenders, based on typological discriminations, makes possible a 
significantly mcre successful correctional service. Evidence of this kind has 
never been corvincingly presented in support of programs administered to 
incarcerated oifeaders. 

We do not yet know what kinds of services, under what auspices, should consti- 
tute an ideal community-based program. We do know what success lies in that 
direction and thet it has the welcome attribute of significant operational economy 
as well as increzsed effectiveness in the resocialization of the offender. In the 
long run, the future of corrections seems likely to combine the applied psychology 
of Warren; the administrative innovations reported herein by Bradley, Moeller, 
and O’Leary; anc. the enlightened compassion of Turner. 

Enormous problems remain for both reformers and researchers. Schrag and 
Platt point to the difficult moral and political issues which must find logical 
“esolution in spite of the irrational nature of crime and the criminal. Wolfgang 
considers the role of the violent offender in determining the structure of the 
correctional systems and the need to understand violence better if we are ever 
to reduce it. The persistent question of correctional control as a deterrent to 
the commission of offenses by the general public has seldom been dealt with 
empirically. Mor-is and Zimring consider some strategies to shed light on who 
ig deterred by what. McGee opens this issue with a narrative of the recent 
course of correcticns and the logic Jeading into its future, recounting along the 
way some of its triumphs and defeats. Mattick brings us up short with a 
reminder that the foulness of American local confinement, far too prevalent, 
compromises the prospect of successful change. 

But if the state of corrections is any indicator of the condition of civilization, 
Western man may be prospering better than he knows. We have traversed a 
course which began with our forefathers’ encouraging, and taking no little pleasure 
from, the exercise of unrestrained cruelty toward offenders. We have seen the 
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beginnings of the modern prison as the result of a great reforming movement 
iñitiated by great American, English, and Italian philosophers and administrators. 
Over the two centuries which constitute the whole of modern correctional history, 
the prison was perverted irto a place of cynical brutality rather tkan humanitarian 
` re-education. Its staff was often the object of the most nauseat.ng political cor- 
ruption. But, gradually, the introduction of professional medical, educational, 
and social services has led to the application of social science to penal policy. 
All Signs indicate that this trend is flourishing, and not only in the United States. | 
It is leading to a coherent correctiona: apparatus, focused on the achievement 
of objectives rather than the managemert of meaningless process. Although there 
is much to be done, the present condition of corrections and its prospects for 
the future give rise to some optimism about the moral progress of man. Events 
in Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union of the Stalinist era may remind us 
of the precarious nature of grace, but that it can be achieved at all must hearten 
the humanist. 

THe ANNALS has a Jong and helpful history of interest in the administration of 
criminal justice under the influence of its distinguished general editor, Thorsten 
Sellin, a criminologist oi enduring renown himself. As Special Editor for an 
issue projecting the future of corrections, I speak for the contributors in expressing 
our gratitude for the hospitality of these pages. We believe that we have dis- 
cerned and reported some of the outlines of a future which is anything but utopian, 
but which testifies to the increasing understanding and magnanimity of the people 
and their leaders. It may well be that the worst in man’s nature will bring out 
the best. This paradox which seems to emerge from the history of corrections 
may also hold true for other features of contemporary human existence, in which 
the horrifying evils to be seen on all sides call insistently for altruistic solutions. 


November 1, 1968 Jonn P. CONRAD 
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“What’s Past Is Prologue’ 


By Ricuarp A. MCGEE 


ABSTRACT: Man has never been able to develop a completely 
rational and satisfactory set of alternatives for dealing with 
convicted violators of the criminal law. The more primitive 
forms of criminal sanctions were based primarily on ideas of 
revenge and retribution. Execution, physical tor-ure, and 
public degradation were the most common methods in use 
until near the close of the eighteenth century.’ Imprisonment 
as the principal metaod did ‘not come into general use until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Concepts of retributive 
punishment have persisted, but superimposed upon them were 
other purposes, such as deterrence, public protection, and 
rehabilitation. The trend in Western civilization for the past 
150 years has been steadily in the direction of more and more 
commitment to rehabilitation and resocialization of offenders. 
Implementation of these ideas has been extremely slow and 
hampered by lack of financial support and the excessive frag- 
mentation of the public agencies responsible. The movement 
is now away from the excessive use of imprisonment end more 
and more toward the development of community-based pro- 
grams making use of the social sciences. The correctional 
field is on the threshold of revclutionary changes waich will 
take place gradually, tested by scientific methods. 
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HE waj.sin which organized society 

has dez]t with criminal offenders 
constitute a fong and painful chapter 
in the history of man. For purposes of 
this discussion, reference to that history 
need only be made in sufficient detail to 
set the present in perspective and to 
help im ou: conjectures of what the 
future holds. 

In primit ve societies, each individual 
dealt with wrongs done him or his fam- 
ily in his own way. The victim was 
motivated chiefly by ideas of revenge, 
retaliation, or compensation for loss of 
property. Since in those early societies 
there were n0 well-established rules, the 
strong predator very often went unpun- 
ished, and the strong victim sometimes 
overreacted, resulting in a compounding 
of the damzege. 

As the primitive societies developed, 
the government, represented by the 
chief or the king, gradually began taking 
over the protection of persons and 
property end the punishment of of- 
fenders in zhe name of public peace and 
order. Tre basic concept behind the 
intervention of government, however, 
continued to be that of retribution—a 
balancing of the scales of justice. 

The sca-es tended to be balanced on 
the side oi the superior power of the 
state. The death penalty was the most 
common response to common crime. It 
is recordec that in London, in January 
1801, a seventeen-year-old boy was 
hanged for stealing a silver spoon. 
During tke sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries :n Europe, some thirty types 
of death penalties were in use, ranging 
from drawing and quartering to burning 
at the stake and breaking on the wheel. 
Physical torture cf all forms was com- 
mon, including mutilation, such as cut- 
_ ting out the tonzue and burning out 
the eyes. Public flogging and other 
forms of public cegradation were com- 
monly in use for relatively minor of- 
fenses. Imprisonment was not looked 


upon as a means of punishment, but 
was used rather for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the presence of the offender 
at his trial and ultimate punishment. 

With a relatively small population, ` 
there were eight hundred executions in 
a year in England alone toward the 
end of the sixteenth century. Then, 
even more than now, the recipients of 
these harsh punishments were mainly 
the poor and the underprivileged. 


EARLY PENOLOGICAL REFORMS 


Massachusetts Bay Colony was 
founded by the Pilgrims in 1620, not 
merely out of a desire to worship as they 
chose, but also because of the social, 
economic, and legal injustices then so 
commonplace in England. However, 
strange as it may seem, the American 
colonists, knowing no better way, 
brought with them criminal codes almost 
as severe as those they had left behind. 

The exception to the harsh colonial 
laws was the “Great Law” of William 
Penn, embodying the comparatively hu- 
mane Quaker criminal code. This con- 
tinued in force in Pennsylvania until 
the death of William Penn, when, in 
1718, it was repealed, and Pennsylvania, 
long with the other colonies, continued 
under the harsh laws of the American 
colonies until the late eighteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the new 
Union. 

The Quakers provided the keystone 
around which modern penal reform de- 
veloped in America, and was accompa- 
nied by parallel developments in En- 
gland and on the Continent. Beccaria 1 
published his great Essay on Crimes and 
Punishments in 1764. John Howard, 
the famous English philanthropist and 
prison reformer, High Sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire, was a central figure in the 
movement there. 


1 Cesare Bonesana, Marchese di Beccaria, 
Italian jurist and reformer, 1738-1794. 
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So, following the uprising of the com- 
mon people and the advent of modern 
democracy in France and in America, 
_the Quakers developed strong allies 
in their drive for humane treatment 
of offenders and the substitution of 
imprisonment for corporal and capital 
punishment. 

In 1794 Pennsylvania adopted a new 
code which reduced the list of capital 
crimes to first-degree murder and pre- 
scribed imprisonment for other offenses. 
It often comes as a surprise to persons 
uninformed in this field that the use of 
imprisonment as a penal sanction is such 
a recent innovation in our history. 

These penal reforms were lagical cor- 
ollaries to the concepts set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence to the ef- 
fect that all men are created equal and 
are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights and that these include life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
These concepts came into ever. sharper 
focus in the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights, contained in the first ten 
amendments to the American Constitu- 
tion. 

The translation of the rights expressed 
in our Constitution into statutes and 
practices has been a slow and tortuous 
process. It is, perhaps, relevant to 
point out that, from their adoption in 
1791 until 1865, our country still toler- 
ated slavery, and that it has taken a 
long succession of controversial Supreme 
Court decisions, continuing’up to this 
very day, to implement forcefully the 
concepts set forth so clearly and so 
simply 178 years ago. 


THe SLOW ADVANCE OF PENOLOGICAL 
HUMANITARIANISM 


The slowness with which we have 
moved is related to many factors. some 
economic, some philosophical, some po- 
litical and administrative. 


* 


Fundamental dichotomies in basic 
principles $ 

In the first place, the idea of retribu- 
tive punishment is deeply rooted in the 
minds and emotions of mortal man. 
This attitude, and this simple atavistic 
impulse to punish and to overpunish 
offenders, remains the central trunk of 
the administration of criminal justice 
throughout the world. Welded onto this 
central trunk, sometimes very inse- 
curely, are ideas of human compassion, 
of deterrence of others who might of- 
fend, of the rehabilitation of offenders 
who must be reabsorbed into society 
after imprisonment, and the broader 
concept of the need for protection of the 
public from personal, economic, or social 
injury. 

That all of these concepts are not 
completely compatible should be clear 
to any thoughtful person. ‘To over- 
punish makes rehabilitation more dif- 
ficult and at times impossible. To 
underpunish, or not to punish at all, 
beles the purposes of deterrence and 
fails, at least partially, in the broad 
objective of public protection. 

While the social sciences -have made 
Jong strides in understanding social phe- 
nomena, there is still no central, widely 
accepted, and scientifically supported 
theary of crime-causation. 

The practice of retributive punish- 
ment has its roots in the belief that 
each -man is possessed of a free will 
and by his own decisions and actions 
determines his course. At the other end 
of the continuum, there is the idea that 
man’s behavior is mainly the result of 
his environment and his inheritance, as 
well as of the social and economic op- 
portunities which are available to him 
in a complex society. We therefore 
continue to administer criminal justice 
on a basis of fundamental principles 
which are confusing and often incom- 
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patible, par icularly when applied to the 
factual circumstances of individual cases. 


Administra ive fragmentation 


Another basic problem which our 
criminal-ju tice systems have faced from 
the beginring and continue to face, 
especially in America, is the fragmenta- 
tion of the administrative entities which 
deal with -he proklem. First, we have 
the constitutional separation of powers 
into the jrdicial, legislative, and execu- 
tive. Legslators are particularly prone 
to try to solve the crime problem by 
passing punitive laws, but, on the other 
hand, fail to apprepriate funds to imple- 
ment adeyuately the administration of 
the criminal law, whether it be exces- 
sively punitive or not. 

The p=lice, who represent the first 
line of cefense on the streets of our 
communi-ies, are generally not highly 
trained v‘rofessionals, and because of 
their pa-ticular role in the game of 
maintainng peace and order have dif- 
ficulty in understanding the roots of 
delinquent and criminal behavior, and 
tend to respond more vigorously than 
any othr segment of the system with 
demands for strang, punitive methods. 

The courts, being in the province of 
the legal profession, are generally not 
only sktled but dedicated to assuring 
fair and equitable procedures in the 
process of determining guilt or inno- 
cence. -On the other hand, when guilt 
has been establ:shed, the decision as to 
what disposition should be made of each 
individual case, in terms of public pro- 
tection. deterrence, retributive punish- 
ment, or rehabilitation, leaves most 
judges in a deep quandary. They face 
each cise at the point of sentence with 
variab:e cembinations of compassion, 
anger, puzzlement, personal bias, anc 
political anxiety, but almost never with 
the arnamentarium of scientific knowl- 
edge tyhich would help them to decide 
what disposition might best serve the 


total society within the limits of the 
law and public tolerance. 

It is small wonder that the disposition 
and management of public offenders 
remains the most controversial phase ` 
of the administration of justice. 


Intergovernmental difficulties and 
economic problems 


‘The American faith in local govern- 
ment has also contributed to vast diffi- 
culties in the administration of justice. 
There are still about 2,500 county jails, 
as well as numerous municipal lockups, 
in this country for the temporary con- 
finement of persons awaiting judicial 
disposition as well as for the post- 
adjudication imprisonment of minor of- 
fenders. Many of these local jails ex- 
hibit some of the conditions which re- 
formers railed against a century and a 
half ago. Efforts to remove the jails 
from the jurisdiction of local sheriffs and 
local police departments, and to develop 
in their place regional institutions or 
state facilities, invariably meet with po- 
litical opposition of sufficient strength 
to block any significant change. 

The development of state prisons and 
correctional institutions for both adults 
and juveniles came about gradually be- 
cause local jails and workhouses found 
it difficult to handle small numbers of 
the more serious offenders, classified as 
felons and serving sentences usually in 
excess of one year and up to life. 

An economic factor was also con- 
sistently present in the shifting of this 
part of the penal and criminal load to 
the states because the long-term confine- 
ment of offenders in secure institutions 
is relatively expensive even if very little 
rehabilitative and retraining effort is 
made. Shifts in our economy have af- 
fecied the taxing capacity of local gov- 
ernment in a negative way. This makes 
it necessary that some of the tax reve- 
nues collected by the federal govern- 
ment and by the states be redistributed 
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to local government or that some of the 
sefvices normally rendered by local gov- 
ernment be shifted upward to the state 
or federal government. 

In the handling of offenders, this has 
opened up the temptation for local com- 
munities to commit cases to state or 
federal institutions where the law per- 
mits, not because this is necessarily the 
best solution to either society’s or the 
offender’s problems, but rather because 
the cost of the care and management of 
the case is shifted from one unit of 
government to another. 

A related problem grows out of the 
fact that the boundaries ot counties 
were usually established about the time 
that the state was admitted to the 
Union. The shifts in population that 
have taken place since that time have 
resulted in vast disparities in the size 
and resources of individual counties 
within the states. For example, Los 
Angeles County, Californid, has a popu- 
lation of over seven million, while 
Ventura County, which borders on the 
northwest of Los Angeles County, has 
about 336,000. people, and there are 
eighteen counties in California with 
populations of less than twenty-five 
thousand. Or consider the jurisdiction 
of New York City with its eight million 


people as compared with the miniscule - 


populations of some of the upstate 
counties. Many of these jurisdictions 
are so small and so lacking in resources 
to support public services that it is com- 
pletely unrealistic to expect even reason- 
ably comparable facilities and services 
for the control and corrective treatment 
of public offenders. 

This is a contemporary problem of 
public administration which also affects 


many other types of services such as- 


schools, public health programs, and the 
like. However, measures have been 
taken both at the federal and at the 
state level of government to insure 
equitable treatment of public school 


~ 
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pupils, welfare recipients, and the like, 
but no similar efforts of any conse- 


uence are in effect in this’country with ` 


respect to the management, control, and 
corrective treatment of public offenders. 

This phenomenon is most visible in 
the disparities in institutional facilities, 
but the differences of size, economic 
resources, and availability of competent 
leadership also affect the administration 
of the so-called community-based pro- 
grams. Local jails and probation ser- 
vices also vary widely in effectiveness, 
leadership, and financial support from 
one community to another. 


IMPRISONMENT, FINES, AND PROBATION 


The acceptance of the use of impris- ` 


onment as the Keystone in the treatment 
oi public offenders was, as we have 
noted, an important change made more 
than a century and a half ago. It soon 
became apparent, however, that impris- 
onment alone did little to insure public 
protection over the long run because less 
than 5 per cent, even of those sent to 
state and federal institutions for the 
most serious crimes, die in prison, and 
an even smaller percentage of those 
committed for shorter periods of time 
to jails and juvenile institutions are not 
eventually released. So we found our- 
selves paying out substantial sums of 
money to maintain residential establish- 
ments, and practically all that we were 
getting for this expenditure was short 
periods of incapacitation. 

The logic of the situation leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that there 
should be alternatives to incarceration 
wherever the public welfare can be 
equally well served. For example, many 

momic crimes, and even minor 
crimes against the person, on a basis of 
simple justice, could be dealt with 
much more satisfactorily by the assess- 
ment of fines. On the other hand, the 
weaknesses of the economic sanction 
are twofold: first, many offenders—in 
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fact, the vest majozity of offenders—are 
unable to „pay even modest fines. 
- Second, aud. contrariwise, some felon 
offenders, such as persons who drive 
automobiles under the influence of alco- 
hol, or wko engage in large-scale busi- 
ness crime, can often pay a substantial 
fine withoat feeling very much damage. 
As a resvonse to this dilemma, the 
courts have resorted to jail sentences for 
persistent offenders who have already 
paid several fines, or jail sentences in 
lieu of fines for the indigent. 

Some ef orts have been made in recent 
years to ellow the poor offender to pay 
his ‘ine oa the installment plan if em- 
ployed, aid sometimes to require the 
offender :o serve his sentence on the 
installmert plan on week ends and 
nigkts so that his family will not suffer 
the econamic deprivation of loss of his 
earning cipacity. However, even these 
mild innsavations are still not widely 
used. This is partly because both the 
courts ard the managers of local jails 
find that these practices represent 
a substantial administrative problem 
which must be dealt with by chronically 
undermanned services. The use of fines 
and othe- sanctions short of periods of 
continuous confinement is receiving new 
attention in many jurisdictions in the 
United States, but there is still much 
room for development in this area. 


Probatior 


Proba.ion, another alternative to in- 
carcerattoon, began developing around 
the begianing of this century. Its use is 
now wicespread in both America and 
abroad, especial_y in the United King- 
dom. After a finding of guilt, for most 
offenses the court may place the de- 
fendant on probation, with the under- 
standing that he will live up to certain 
conditicns ard submit to the supervision 
and assistance of probation officers. 
The conviction stands, however, and if 


the probationer violates any of the con- 
ditions of his release, the court then may 
impose the alternative institutional com- 
mitment for juveniles or prison sentence 
for adults. In addition to requiring ac-- 
ceptable modes of personal conduct, the 
court may order a wide variety of other 
conditions, such as restitution to the 
victims of property offenses, or the pay- 
ment of support to dependents, or fines 
to be paid on the installment plan. In 
many jurisdictions today, approximately 
one-half of adult offenders and consider- 
ably more than one-half of juvenile of- 
ienders are placed initially on probation 
in lieu of incarceration. 

The essential weakness of probation, 
as with many other aspects of the cor- 
rectional process, is the lack of adequate 
numbers of qualified probation officers 
to supervise the probation case-load of 
the jurisdiction. Case-loads of indi- 
vidual officers may vary from one juris- 
diction to another from as few as 
twenty-five to as many as three hun- 
dred. It is generally agreed by students 
in this field that adequate probation 
service for those who require supervision 
demands average case-loads of not more 
than thirty-five or forty per probation 
officer. 

Probation officers are essentially case- 
workers and belong to the people- 
helping services. ‘They also have peace- 
officer functions and therefore often find 
themselves faced with philosophical con- 
flicts. However, as the use of probation 
has grown, in the last quarter-century 
in particular, it is gradually being recog- 
nized that the role of the probation of- 
ficer is a specialized one, requiring spe- 
cial training and special skills, different 
in many respects from those required 
of the social agency case-worker and 
the public welfare worker. 

It is also generally accepted that older 
teen-age boys and male adults on proba- 
tion should be supervised by male of- 
ficers. Since more than three-fourths 
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of the case-load are males, a special dif- 
frculty bas been found in recruiting 
well-trained social case-workers in a 
field which traditionally has been domi- 
- nated by women. As a consequence, 
most jurisdictions have found it neces- 
sary to recruit a large percentage of 
their probation officers from among per- 
sons who have not had special training 
in the techniques of social case-work. 
There is, consequently, a substantial 
void existing in the supply of trained 
personnel for this work, even where ade- 
quate funds are available. 


REHABILITATION OF OFFENDERS 


We have previously noted that while 
there is much public confusion and dis- 
agreement as to the purposes of the 
criminal law, there is general acceptance 
of the concept that the system should 
do everything possible to bring about 
the rehabilitation of offenders during 
the life of the sentence imposed by the 
court. 

Recognition of the idea that rehabili- 
tation is the central purpose of a sen- 
tence by a criminal court is now found 
in many of the statutes throughout the 
country, and a few states, like Oregon, 
have even inserted Janguage in their 
constitutions such as “Reformation the 
basis of criminal law. Laws for the 
punishment of crime shall be founded 
on the principles of reformation, and not 
of vindictive justice.” A recent public 
opinion poll? indicates that 77 per cent 
of the people believe that rehabilitation 
should be the central purpose of cor- 
rectional practice. 

To leave the impression, however, 
that this thinking is very recent in this 
country would be misleading. Almost 
exactly one hundred years ago, the 
American Correctional Association, then 
known as the National Prison Associa- 


2 Harris Survey, 1966. 


tion, formulated its now famous “Decla- 
ration of Principles.”* Of the 37 sec- 
tions comprising this Declaration, the 
very first statement strikes quickly at 
the central issue. It says, in part: 
“Punishment is suffering inflicted on the 
criminal for the wrong done by him, 
with a special view to secure his refor- 
mation.” It is to be noted that the 
concept of punishment had not been 
abandoned then any more than it has 
today, but was subordinated to the view 
that the program of the prisoner should 
be regulated in such a way as to secure 
his reformation and resocialization. 


Prisons 


Building upon this concept, the early 
efforts at the rehabilitation of men and 
women confined in prison were directed 
primarily toward religion, education, 
end work. Unfortunately, until very 
recently the application of the rehabili- 
tative concept, in adult prisons espe- 
cially, received little attention from the 
clergy, and education consisted largely 
of haphazard efforts to teach the il- 
literate to read and write. The inculca- 
tion of work habits was limited, to a 
large extent, to agricultural production 
and manufacturing industries which, 
until the beginning of the Great Depres- 
sion in the 1930’s, were justified more 
on the basis of requiring the prisoner 
to contribute to his own support than 
by the more idealistic and long-range 
goal of training the prisoner to become 
self-sufficient after release. 

During the period from about 1880 
to 1930, as industrialization was grow- 
ing apace in the private sector and 
organized labor was coming of age, the 
opposition to productive industries in 


3 “Declaration of Principles of 1870,” as Re- 
vised and Reaffirmed at the Sixtieth Annual 
Congress of the American Prison Association 
Held in Louisville, Kentucky, October 10 to 
16, 1930. 
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prisons gathered moze and more force, 
both througi legislation and through 
direct political action aimed at legis- 
lators and gcvernors 

The condiczions most characteristic of 
American pr sons bevween the First and 
Second World Wars were enforced idle- 
ness, inadeqiate and untrained person- 
nel, gross overcrowd ng, and, indeed, an 
almost complete negation of the high- 
sounding principles enunciated by the 
leaders in tke field in 1870. 

The failure of the prisons to rehabili- 
tate, and the maintenance of conditions 
of idleness, overcrowding, and lack of 
program, generally made of them cruci- 
bles of crime and degradation rather 
than instruments of reformation and re- 
socialization. It is little wonder, then, 
that the courts rebelled against sending 
offenders tə these institutions unless 
they found it absolutely necessary. Al- 
most any zind of alternative seemed 
inviting. 


The indeterminate sentence and parole 


It was during this same period that 
the earlier ideas co: the indeterminate 
sentence began to zome into wider use. 
The concept of the indeterminate sen- 
tence was‘advanced for two widely dif- 
ferent reasons: first, because individual 
sentencing judges had such disparate 
ideas abou: the appropriate length of a 
séntence that there was great need for 
a system of sentencing which could 
insure some degree of consistency. The 
problem cf disparity in sentencing is 
still a maor problem in most jurisdic- 
tions. The second idea behind the in- 
determinate senterce was that, if re- 
habilitation and retraining were, in fact, 
to be supported by the law, the people 
who administer thé system, rather than 
the courts, shouid determine, within 
some broéd limits, the appropriate time 
to release an offender from an institu- 
tion, depandent pon his readiness to 


assume a law-abiding role in free soci- 
ety. The first idea, it can be seen, is 
based upon the concept of equal justice, 
and the second, upon the unequal needs 
of individual offenders for training and 
treatment. 

In a few states, wide discretion has 
been deegated to parole boards or 
parole authorities to fix the time-limits 
of sentences for adult felons within 
statutory limits set by law for each of- 
fense and to grant release on parole 
(conditicnal release under supervision) 
within the terms so fixed. However, 
in most of the states, the parole 
boards tave been kept organizationally 
indepencent of the administrative and 
treatment personnel of the correctional 
establishment. 

The practical consequence of this ar- 
rangement almost invariably has been 
that these independent lay parole boards 
have proven to be so vulnerable to un- 
reasoned attacks, and to the consequent 
concern for the protection of the politi- 
cal figure who appoints and reappoints 
them, that they tend to err on the side 
of extreme conservatism, at tremendous 
public cost, without demonstrable evi- 
dence that their actions really support 
the totality of the public interest. 

The statutes of every state are dif- 
ferent, but where they provide for dis- 
cretionary release ‘‘on parole,” there are 
usually minimum terms provided for in 
the law. It is rare that any substantial 
number of offenders are released at the 
expiration of the minimum term. Op 
balance, the net result of the adoption 
of greater indeterminancy in the sen- 
tencing and parole statutes in a state 
^as soon resulted in longer rather than 
shorter time served before release. 

The popular notion which equates 
parole with leniency is 180° wrong. 
Here we encounter the common phe- 
nomenon of public opinion being formed 
on a basis of a few individual “bad” 
cases without regard for the total. 
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CWHat’s Past Is PROLOGUE” l 9 


POSTWAR INNOVATIONS IN 
CORRECTIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Correctional institutions and pro- 
grams received little nourishment during 
the Depression years of the 1930’s and 
little public attention during World 
War II. But the ten years following 
the war saw the effects of fifteen years 
of neglect. Prison riots, parole scandals, 
and evidences of correctional maladmin- 
istration became so common throughout 
the land that the public and respon- 
sible political leaders, for the first time 
in many years, began giving the correc- 
tional problem new attention. 

Demands for the abandonment of the 
conventional prison for all except the 
few dangerous and irredeemable offend- 
ers have become commonplace. 

A reappraisal of the decision-making 
process, both in the courts and in the 
parole boards, has been called for. 

Responses to dissatisfactions with old 
programs have resulted not only in de- 
mands for improvements in them, but 
also in active attention to new alterna- 
tives. Innovation is the magic word 
in applications for experimental and 
demonstration funds. 

The Ford Foundation, through the 
Institute for the Study of Crime and 
Delinquency, funded a survey of modern 
correctional practice in the Western 


world in 1959.4 


The Congress in 1964 recognized the 
deplorable state of the correctional field 
by appropriating over two million dol- 
lars to conduct a three-year study of 
correctional manpower and training.’ 

President Johnson established a Com- 


John Conrad, Crime and Its Correction: 
An International Survey of Altitudes and 
Practices (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1965) 

5The Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training will complete its 
studies under this grant in the spring of 1969. 
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mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice (National Crime 
Commission) on July 23, 1963. Twenty 
of the Commission’s recommendations 
deal directly with correctional matters.° 

The basic thrust behind these and 
numerous other studies in the last dec- 
ade lies in a deep dissatisfaction with 
the organization, the methods, and the 
results of correctional effort in all of its 
dimensions. 

A new revolution in correctional 
theory and practice is in the making 
now, at the beginning of the second 
century after the first statement of 
correctional principles? in 1870. 


THE FUTURE OF CORRECTIONS 


Predictions of things to come are, of 
necessity, a combination of hard-headed 
logic and hopeful expectation. Those 
which follow are no exception. 

(1) Fewer offenders, and especially 
the younger ones, will be confined for 
long periods in custodial institutions. 

(2) The. programs of these institu- 
tions ‘will place greater emphasis on 
preparation for release and ‘reintegration 
into normal society and less on the pre- 
vention of escapes and on economic 
production, unless it contributes to 
occupational competence. 

(3) The new correctional institutions 
for both youths and adults will be much 
smaller, perhaps less than a hundred 
residents each, and will be located in 
cities, not on farms as has been our 
tradition. - 

(4) There will be less and less of the 
sharp dichotomy between incarceration 
and parole- or probation-supervision. 


€ US., President’s Commission on Law En-” 
forcement and Administration of Justice (Na- 
tioral Crime Commission), The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society (the General Report) 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1967), chap vi. 

™ Declaration of Principles of 1870,” loc. 
cit. 
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Offenders vill. move in and out among 
varying degrees of ~estraint. Work and 
, training fucléughs, week-end sentences, 
halfway hoses, and similar community- 
based prog-ams will become more com- 
mon and more varied. 

(5) Probation services will expand, 
but they vill be better supported and 
will includ a much wider variety of 
programs, including hostels, group 
homes, treining programs, job place- 
ments, she-tered workshops, psychiatric 
services, and special counseling. 

(6) Pos-institutional supervision (pa- 
role) will elso exhibit changes in variety 
and character similar to those in the 
communitr programs for probationers. 

(7) The character, composition, and 
function cf parole boards will change. 
These boerds, made up largely of lay 
persons a pointed by state governors, 
are seldon well qualified for their 
decision-making tasks, and, to com- 


pound the problem, they are peculiarly . 


vulnerable to the most reactionary influ- 
ences in tne society, which do not sup- 
port the majority concept of rehabilita- 
tion as opposed to retribution. 

(8) New forms of disposition tribu- 
nals, as substitutes for the conventional 
“sentencicg” by judges and the term- 
fixing ani paroling functions of lay 
parole boards will be developed. 

(9) Community-based programs must 
make mome and more use of related com- 
munity resources, both public and pri- 


vate. To do this, the organization and 
management of the correctional services 
must be consolidated and co-ordinated 
in each community. It is now the rule 
rather than the exception in major . 
cities, in an area, say, ten miles square, 
to find Irom five to ten separate govern- 
mental agencies (federal, state, county, 
and city), supervising several thousand 
probationers and parolees of all ages and 


both sexes. There is no valid excuse for , | 


the cost, confusion, and inefficiency. of 
this arrangement. 

(10) More and more attention will 
be given to the development of infor- 
mation systems making use of modern 
computer technology so that decision- 
makers throughout the justice system 
can operate on a basis of facts instead 
of opinion and guesswork. 

(11) Empirical research methods will 
be employed more and more as the 
means of defining and refining the prob- 
lems of crime and delinquency and of 
evaluating and testing the effectiveness 
of programs, 

(12) From the standpoint of the of- 
fender who would seek to escape the 
consequences of his behavior, the “New 


: Corrections” will be far more difficult 


to evade than is the case under our 
present system; conversely, for those 
who need help, professionally competent 
assistance will be provided. And the 
long-term needs for public protection 
will be better served. 


The Correctional System: Problems and Prospects l 


By CLARENCE SCHRAG 


The prison is viewed as an element in the system of justice 
that operates under constraints imposed by the broader soci- 
ety. Many of the contradictions observed in the prison’s goals 
and in its achievement strategies have their counterpart in 
community disorganization. Accordingly, any major im- 
provement in the prison’s efficiency will probably require a 
fundamental overhaul of both the system of justice and- the 
community’s normative structure. Such overhaul encounters 
strong resistance from the community and the agencies of 
justice. Most current efforts at prison reform are therefore 
regarded as stopgap measures. 


Clarence Schrag, Ph.D., Seatile, Washington, is Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. His former positions include Supervisor of Adult Correction 
for Washington State, and Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
at the University of Southern California. His writings are primarily on theory- 
construction and criminology. 
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HERE are, three major sources of 

change in today’s prison. First is 
the prison itself, its successes and fail- 
ures and the problems encountered in 
its operation. Second are forces in the 
prison’s environment, such as the trend 
toward urbanization and automation, 
the population explosion, the instantane- 
` ous transmission of information via the 
mass media, and the rise of a pluralistic 
culture characterized by dissent and 
conflict. Third is the impact of sci- 
- ence and its methods of conceptual and 
empirical analysis. 

This paper examines the potential 
role of science =n prison-management 
and proposes a conceptual model based 
on the study of systems.* 


THE Prison AS A SOCIAL 
CONTEOL SYSTEM . 


Science dzals with orderly relations 
among events. Perhaps the simplest 
way of exptessing crder is by the use 
of concepts such as system, environ- 
ment, and subsystem. To illustrate, 
the heart p-ovides an environment for 
numerous subsyszemts-of cells, molecules, 
and atoms within it. The heart, in 
turn, is a subsystem within the circula- 
tory system. which is a subsystem within 
a biological organism, which is a sub- 
system within the ecological system, and 
so on. Neerly everything known about 
biology can be stated in terms of sys- 
tems, components, and relationships, 
and this is also true of our knowledge 
about physcal and social phenomena. 


,  ?Some useful references on the concept of 

social systems are Devid Easton, A Systems 
Analysis af Political Life (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 19653; W., Ross Ashby, An 
Introduction to Cybernetics (New York: John 
Wiley & Sors, 1958) C. W Churchman, R 
L. Ackoff, and E L Arnoff, Operations Re- 
search (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1957); Staford Beer, Management Science 
(Garden Ci-y. N Y.: Doubleday and Com- 


pany, 1968) Alfred Euhn, The Study of Soci- 


ety (Londor: Tavistock, 1963). 
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The term system, in its broadest 
sense, refers to any set of interrelate 
variables, called elements. A' system’s 
elements may be few or many, simple 


or complex, concrete or abstract, and, - 


natural or man-made, while their rela- 
tionships may be direct or indirect, uni- 
lateral or multilateral, observed or as- 
sumed, and uncontrolled or controlled 
by natural devices or by human inter- 
„ventions. The light reflected from a 
landscape upon the film in a camera 
is an example of a unilateral relation- 
ship, since the reflection in no way af- 
fects the landscape or the light source. 
Such relationships, when fully under- 
stood, enable us to photograph galaxies, 
eliminate certain diseases, harness en- 
ergy, or train children by utilizing the 
practically immutable connections be- 
tween certain causal elements and their 
consequences. 

However, many systems involve more 
complex relationships that cannot be 
reduced to cause-effect sequences. In- 
direct and multilateral relationships, for 
example, are essential to a free market, 
where any change in the supply of a 
commodity has an indirect influence, 
through price adjustments, upon demand 
for that commodity and the resulting 
change in demand has a feedback effect 
upon the available supply. Both supply 
and demand are related to price, which 
varies inversely with the former and di- 
rectly with the latter. The result is a 
tendency toward equilibrium in the sys- 
tem. But if price were to vary directly 
with demand as well as supply, the 
effects would be cumulative: the sys- 
tem would expand without limit and, 
perhaps, tend to disintegrate. 

Accordingly, systems are sometimes 
designed to avoid mishap by providing 
for the control of one or more of their 
elements. ' Control requires a hierarchy 
and a sequence of: relationships that 
allow a system to perform certain dis- 
tinctive functions, which may be called 
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detection, selection, and reaction. De- 
tection means that the system is sensi- 
tive to the condition of the elements to 
be controlled; selection calls for different 
responses, depending upon the condition 
of the elements and the “‘set” of the 
selection mechanism; reaction implies 
that the selected response produces an 
appropriate change in the condition of 
the controlled elements. Such control is 
illustrated by the heating system found 
in many households. A thermostat de- 
tects the temperature of a room, selects 
the “on” or “off” position of a switch, 
and activates or shuts off the furnace 
to maintain the temperature within a 
fixed range of variation. In addition, 
the thermostat can be set for high or 
low temperature, depending on the 
preference of the operator. 

- Flexibility and the capacity to modify 
the preferred states of the system are 
the traits that differentiate between con- 
trol and equilibrium. Ordinarily, a free 
economy is regarded as an uncontrolled 
equilibrium, but there is growing evi- 
dence of at least partial control through 
the manipulation of credit, interest, 
taxes, public expenditures, dcllar values, 
and the like. Should these or other 
variables demonstrate an ability to 
eliminate our economic booms and de- 
pressions in favor of a steady, or an ad- 
justable, level of activity, they may then 
be incorporated within a controlled 
economic system. 

The ability to control, if recognized 
and acknowledged, involves the neces- 
sity of making a decision concerning 
the preferred states of a system. 
Among the occupants of a room, for 
example, who should set the thermostat? 
Or, in regulating the level of economic 
activity, assuming that this may be pos- 
sible, whose preferences should prevail? 
The answers depend upon the com- 
munity’s formulas for making and legiti- 
mating decisions regarding the distribu- 
tion of power, prestige, wealth, and other 
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social values. Decisions, of course, are 
made in numerous ways, but there is a 
uniform method of legitimation, namely, 
official endorsement, with courts of law 
often serving as the final arbiter. 

The traditional system of justice fails 
to meet the criteria of control mentioned 
previously. Its procedures are not justi- 
fied by their consequences, but by ap- 
peal to a supra-empirical authority, 
usually religious or political. And only 
the decisions are available for public 
scrutiny; their aims, assumptions, and 
legitimation processes have minimal visi- 
bility. Even the language of justice 
may be unintelligible, except to mem- 
bers of the legal fraternity. Without 
general understanding and corroboration 
of its principles, the system is vulner- 
able to charges of favoritism or dis- 
crimination, since the disproof of such 
charges involves submission to tests that 
are inimical to the traditional concep- 
tions of authority. Thus, the adminis- 
tration of justice is contemplated with 
suspicion, especially by our alienated 
minorities, whose demonstrations and 
rebellions disrupt the established order 
and underscore an increasing demand 
for its reorganization. 

Demand for reorganization is encour- 
aged by social control systems that 
operate in many other fields of activity, 
ranging from small, special-purpose 
co-operatives to vast international alli- 
ances, and from scientific research to 
professional athletics. An urban indus- 
trial society stimulates the development 
of systems that are rationally designed 
to achieve designated objectives through 
the co-ordination of human effort, and 
to profit from experience by the col- 
lection, analysis, and utilization of 
scientific information concerning their 
operation. 

Social control systems may be de- 
scribed in terms of their elements, func- 
tions, and subsystems. The basic ele- 
ments are goals, specifying the system’s 
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purposes , aid objectives; strategies, 
spelling out -he methods by which the 
goals are to be achieved and the as- 
sumptions irvolvsd in the choice of 
raethods; structures, indicating the di- 
vision of labcr among the system’s mem- 
bers, the soc.al positions to which they 
are assigned the channels of communi- 
cation and authority, and the like; 
roles, detailing tae behavioral require- 
ments of th: members assigned to any 
given positien; and sanctions, encour- 
aging confo-mity to role’ requirements 
by the apprepriate allocation of rewards 
and penaltis. Rationality implies that 
the elements are connected in a logically 
consistent manner, that the assumptions 
are based cn reliable information and 
knowledge, that the members’ assign- 
ments are æasible and complementary, 
and that their activities are co-ordi- 
nated to produce a cumulative move- 
ment toward the desired goals. 

In the analysis of social control sys- 
tems, it is helpful to think of the ele- 
ments as @mprisirg three distinct but 
logically ard empirically interconnected 
subsystems: The normative subsystem 
contains tie svstem’s plans and pre- 
scriptions; it is a formula or a blueprint 
for a desred state of affairs. The 
action subsystem involves the implemen- 
tation of the prescriptions, the way the 
plans are actually carried out. The 
reaciton sibsystern refers to the ap- 
paratus br which a system corrects it- 
self, profits from experience, and revises 
its plans end its activities. 

Irtegra“ion of the system requires the 
performarre of several functions that 
cut acros. both 2lements and subsys- 
tems. Anong these are the following: 
planning, the conceptual and physical 
operation involved in designing or re- 
designing a system; tmplementing, the 
performance of assignments and the 
consumpton of resources according to 
the systcm’s design; monitoring, the 
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detection of any discrepancies between 
a member’s normative requirements and 
his performances, or between the over- 
all blueprint and the patterns of action; 
sanctioning, the corrective efforts made 
in response to discrepancies revealed by 
the monitoring process; testing, the col- 
lection and analysis of information in 
order to evaluate the system in terms 
of its consequences as related to its ob- 
jectives; legitimating, the official en- 
dorsement or rejection of proposed 
changes in the system. ‘These functions 
have feedback relationships, so that any 
significant change permeates the entire 
system by setting off a number of 
simultaneous adaptations which, under 
appropriate conditions, may produce a 
controlled equilibrium or a progressive 
movement in a given direction. 

Social systems, whether controlled or 
not, operate within a given physical and 
social environment, and there is no way 
in which they can achieve their goals if 
resources, knowledge, and motivation 
are lacking. Yet, the systems approach 
may provide guidelines for better en- 
exgy-utilization and for the construction 
of needed theories. It may also design 
and test models for the attainment of 
human desires, and in this way direct 
and expand man’s objectives. But this 
calls for a new attitude that encourages 
the use of scientific methods in the 
analysis of social problems that have 
previously been given moralistic, legal- 
istic, and authoritarian solutions. 

Justice, in the systems framework, is 
not a particular response to an isolated 
act of deviance, nor is it a rule asserting 
what that response should be. Rather, 
it concerns the entire mechanism by 
which rewards and penalties of all kinds 
are distributed among the system’s 
members, the norms that govern the 
distribution process, the way these 
norms are implemented in practice, and 
the degree of correspondence between 
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norms and practices. If the rules of a 
society are in conflict with one another, 
or if they are employed in an incon- 
sistent manner, there can be no con- 
vincing demonstration of justice; there 
is only the force, fear, and frustration 
that lead to rebellion against the rule- 
makers and the rule-enforcers. 
Deviance, or the violation of an indi- 
vidual’s -role requirements, is only one 
of the ways in which a system’s func- 


tioning may be impaired. It may also” 


be impaired because the strategies are 
based on erroneous assumptions, or be- 
cause current knowledge may be in- 
adequate for the achievement of its 
objectives. Again, the system may be 
disorganized; there may be Icgical con- 
tradictions or inconsistencies within the 
normative subsystem, or the articula- 
tion between normative and action com- 
ponents may be disrupted. Finally, the 
linkage between the system and its en- 
vironment may be defective, so that the 
needed resources are not forthcoming. 

| All of these forms of impairment are 
found in the prison system. For ex- 
ample, our knowledge is limited with 
respect to crime-causation and crime- 
treatment methods, and we have not 
been very successful in identifying cru- 
cial problems for research. Also, devi- 
ance occurs in prison about as often as 
it does outside, and it is by no means 
restricted to the inmates. Furthermore, 
disorganization is apparent in the pris- 
on’s goals of therapy, deterrence, pro- 
tection, and punishment, which are 
sometimes mutually exclusive, and in the 
conflict between official rules and the 
norms of inmate society. Perhaps the 
most difficult problems, however, are 
those involving the prison’s linkage with 
the remainder of the system of justice 
and with the broader community, for in 
these areas the prison’s autonomy and 
authority are strictly limited. Some of 
these problems, too frequently neglected, 
are mentioned briefly below. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


‘TRADITIONAL REACTIONS TO 
SYSTEM-IMPAIFMENT 


A criminal act, is ordinarily inter- 
preted as a deliberate violation of a 
legal norm. It therefore falls within the 
class of system-impairments that we 
have called deviance, which also includes 
a variety of unintentiona. infractions. 

There are only a few things a society 
can do in response to deviant behavior. 
Several can be listed thet seem to be 
historically the most impcrtant. Toler- 
ation refers to the failure of a society 
to detect its offenses, or to the non- 
recognition of the offenses that are 
detected; it includes all forms of unof- 
ficial actions. Exclusion involves capital 
punishment, banishment, imprisonment, 
ostracism, and all other methods by 
which a community preven:s its deviant 
individuals from participating in certain 
activities. Rehabilitation involves the 
use of therapy, training, or other de- 
vices in an attempt to reform the devi- 
ant person while maintaining his active 
membership in his group or community. 
Reconstruction implies the revision of a 
community’s normative or action sub- 
systems, resulting in a red=finition of 
deviance or a rearrangement of the so- 
cial structure that assigns people’s posi- 
tions, defines their privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, regulates their access to 
information and other resources, and the 
like. There is some overlap among 
these responses, of course, but they 
can generally be differentiated in terms 
of both their prescriptions and their 
practices. 

Toleration and exclusion may be de- 
scribed as low feedback opticns which 
more or less solve the problem of devi- 
ance by denying the offense or by elimi- 
nating the offender. This does not call 
for ary calculated modifications of the 
social system. These options may be 
especially common in simple, isolated, 
stable societies where people-are rela- 
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tively self-sifficient and the division of 
labar is unzomplicated. Rehabilitation 
‘and reconst-uttion, by contrast, are high 
feedback oy-tions calling for the revision 
of social ncrms or practices and, conse- 
quently, d=mandinz. the assessment of 
these chanzes. The high feedback op- 
tions are =dvocated im times of social 
upheaval er in dynamic societies that 
have many specialized occupations, 
elaborate programs of education and 
training, = high degree of interdepen- 
dence amcng members, and easy ‘access 
to neighbering communities or cultures. 

Viewed from a short-range perspec- 
tive, at least, the low feedback methods 
seem less disruptive of social order than 
the other alternacives. In fact, tolera- 
tion seers almost universally preferred, 
especially if the offenses are of minor 
importance and the victims are willing 
to have the matter settled informally. 
Today, or example, even criminal in- 
fractions escape official attention in most 
cases, end those that are officially 
handled often avoid the full impact of 
the prescribed penalty. Moreover, tol- 
eration ~s espoused by many correctional 
workers and researchers, who feel that 
official action, by labeling and otherwise 
stigmat.zing the offender, tends to en- 
courage and to perpetuate deviant 
careers 

The 2mployment of toleration policies 
varies according to a society’s mecha- 
nisms Žor managing status. For exam- 
ple, the offenses of organizations and of 
profes ional or white-collar workers are 
often handled in civil courts, and the 
offenders may be permitted to seek 
private therapy instead of receiving a 
public peralty. Furthermore, our of- 
_ ficial stance toward organized crime has 
long been one of nonrecognition, con- 
cealrent, anc denial, and if this protec- 
tive attitude were abandoned, it would 
force us to overhaul nearly all our te- 
liefs concerning the causation, preven- 
tion, and control of crime. Current 
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> demeanor of the alleged offenders. 
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knowledge is based primarily on studies 
of theft, robbery, assault, and similar 
offenses that are included in the conven- 
tional definition of crime. 

Even for conventional crimes, how- 
ever, the policy of, toleration’ may be 
more prevalent in the middle and upper 
classes than in the relatively disadvan- 
taged sectors of the population. This is 
suggested by studies comparing self- 
reported offenses and official actions. 


The disproportionate numbers of official - 


actions involving members of the lower 
classes and the ethnic minorities are 
often accredited to discriminatory prac- 
tices of the police, courts, and other 
authorities. But the evidence does not 
support such a simple explanation. The 
data show that race and class differences 
in arrests, convictions, and the like, tend 
to disappear if we take into account 
variables such as the attitude or the 
Au- 
thorities seem inclined to be severe in 
their dealings with belligerent or recal- 
citrant individuals and to favor those 
who appear contrite and compliant, re- 
gardless of race, class, or other symptom 
of status. 

- Of course, attitude is correlated with 
status, probably because of variations in 
training and experience. But the best 
studies, by holding one or another of 
these variables constant, indicate that it 
is attitude, more than status, that influ- 


ences the response of the authorities. A . 


low-status person who has a low-status 
attitude—one who accepts his station in 
life without _complaint—is regarded as 
no problem. i 
Toleration and diston are close 
partners ' in the traditional strategy of 
control. When a more forceful reaction 
s demanded, the most prominent 
method of control, even today, is exclu- 
sion, especially in those occupations and 
institutions that can regulate the en- 
trance and exit of their members. 


Thus, the lawyer, doctor, teacher, or , 
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minister who violates the norms of his 
profession is disbarred from further 
membership. Although be may remain 
in the community, his exclusion from 
the profession is usually complete and 
permanent. In addition, the professions 
and other preferred positions are often 
connected by unspoken rules of reci- 
procity so that exclusion from one of 
these positions means, for practical pur- 
poses, exclusion from all of them. The 
disbarred lawyer, for example, is not 
likely to be accepted for training in 
medicine or social work, and even the 
youth who is expelled from school may 
find his relations with religious and 
other institutions similarly affected. 
What we have, then, is a policy of 
multiple exclusions which again serves 
as a device for status-management. It 
places a ceiling upon the positions that 
are accessible to persons who have been 
ejected from preferred positions because 
of norm-violations. There is little evi- 
dence concerning the strength of these 
barriers against social mobility, but it 
seems clear, from a systems viewpoint, 
that the management of status has pri- 
ority over the rehabilitation of these 
offenders, and that neither the aims nor 
the methods of rehabilitation are em- 
ployed, to any great extent, in the oper- 
ation of our middle-class institutions. 
Rehabilitative efforts, accordingly, 
have been reserved chiefly for persons 
whose inadequacies, apart from their 
deviance, are sufficient to prevent them 
from attaining even the less valued 
social positions. Despite the lofty ob- 
jectives they proclaim, these efforts are 
designed primarily to help the deviant 
individuals to achieve positions of mar- 
ginal acceptability, but not preferred 
ones. There are exceptions to this rule, 
no doubt, but they tend to be conspicu- 
ous rather than frequent. In general, 
community attitudes hold that people 
who need rehabilitative services should 
not ordinarily attain a higher station in 
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life than those who do not receive such 
assistance. Where these attitudes pre- 
vail, rehabilitation may constitute some-, 
what of an obstacle to outstanding 
achievement and self-realization. The 
person who is excluded from the pro- 
fessions may face a barrier of lesser 
magnitude. 

One of the reasons for the limited 
success of rehabilitation, despite the ex- 
cellence of the services that may be 
offered, is that the offender is often the 
single target of reform. Through voca- 
tional training, for example, offenders 
may acquire proficiency in a variety of 
occupations. But these individuals may 
nevertheless fail to gain acceptance in 
the community because they have dif- 
ficulty in working with others or in per- 
forming their nonoccupational assign- 
ments. Such inadequate performance 
may sometimes be the result, at least in 
fart, of the negative attitudes of other 
persons, and no significant improvement 
is likely to occur in the offender’s career 
until a change can be produced in the 
attitudes of the community’s members. 

Thus, rehabilitation, if aggressively 
pursued, leads almost inevitably to ef- 
forts at reconstruction, to the planning, 
implementing, and testing of changes 
designed to increase the rationality of 
the system of justice by which rewards 
and penalties are distributed through- 
out the community. Yet, such proposals 
have been nearly universally resisted 
because they would be likely to dis- 
rupt the present machinery of status- 
management. The disruptions are oc- 
curring anyway, of course, and we can 
understand some of their causes and 
consequences. 


STEREOTYPES AND THE LEGITIMATION 
oF STATUS 


Social reconstruction occurs more or 
less continuously, whether planned or 
not. But the rate of change is faster in 
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modern | sccieties, where a pluralistic 
culture prcvides norms of sufficient di- 
-versity to satisfy people of heterogene- 
ous backgrounds. ‘This means that 
there may be different conceptions of 
right and wrong, and even the official 
version of >ropriety may be unclear and 
inconsistert. The definition of legiti- 
macy is clanged whenever people can 
find an acceptable rationalization for a 
new or a formerly deviant way of doing 
things. 

The relitionship between rationaliza- 
tions and ictions is one of complex feed- 
back. A aew rationalization encourages 
a new mode of behavior, and the behav- 
ior strengthens the rationalization and 
perkaps institutionalizes it as a stereo- 
type. Hence, the prohibition of liquor 
was abolshed on the grounds that 
“people vho want to drink will do it 
anyway,’ and the same kind of argu- 
mert is u. ed with respect to the legaliza- 
tion of zambling, the registration of 
firearms, and the control of numerous 
other act-vities. 

Sometines the rationalizations are ac- 
cepted br the entire community, but in 
other cases they may be restricted to 
certain groups of individuals. During 
World War II some segments of the 
business community violated Office of 
Price Administration (OPA) regulations 
because hese were regarded as “uncon- 
stitution] restrictions” and “invasions 
of privae business.” Likewise, many 
conventional criminals are sustained in 
their ilezal practices by the assumption 
that “everybody has a racket,” “the 
real criminals never get sent to prison,” 
and “on_y suckers work.” If a person 
defines the “Eszablishment” as “cor- 
rupt” or “prejudiced,” this justifies his 
rebellior ; and the greater the resistance 
he encounters, tae greater the motiva- 
tion to continue his efforts in a “just” 
cause. Thus, the status of “deviant” 
can be legitimated for many persons 
wno are assignei that label. 


Consider, also, the rationalizations 
employed by agents of authority ‘in 
dealing with deviant persons. Crime is 
regarded as a deliberate act for which 
the offender alone is responsible. It re-~ 
flects a pervasive and usually permanent 
defect in the offender’s character: “once 
2 criminal always a criminal.” Punish- 
ment and stigma are believed to benefit 
the offender and to serve the purpose 
of deterrence. Officials, therefore, are 
expected to exhibit, publicly and force- 
fully, their repugnance against the vio- 
lation and the violator, as are the 
community’s loyal members. 

The offender, as a result, is assigned 
a stereotyped position characterized by 
the imputations mentioned. This po- 
sition restricts his activities and may 
limit his access to legitimate opportuni- 
ties. For example, there is no concept 
in everyday language referring to a 
legitimate position for former convicts. 
While many offenders achieve legitimate 
positions in various occupations, in- 
cluding correctional administration, the 
maintenance of these positions usually 
entails the concealment of the former- 
offender status. 

In addition, the status of the offender 
generally limits control methods to the 
use or threat of punishment. This is 
unfortunate because reward is continu- 
ously reinforced by experience, while 
punishment is not. Reward occurs 
whenever the desired act is committed; , 
punishment when an undesired act is 
performed. Hence, the nonperformance 
of a punishable act cannot reinforce the 
notion that punishment would have oc- 
curred if the act had been performed. 
The idea that deviance leads to punish- 
ment must be accepted on faith unless 
the undesired act is committed; and 
faith in the Establishment is precisely 
the trait that many offenders are lacking. 

It remains for research to clarify the 
rationalizations of authorities and devi- 
ants alike, and to test them by logical 
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and empirical methods. Obviously, the 
rdtionalizations of most criminals are 
not the properties of individuals, but of 
groups and subcultures that reward and 
“reinforce deviant behavior. They are 
symptoms of social disorganization, -not 
of personal inadequacy, and their influ- 
ence is not likely to be eradicated by 
rehabilitative efforts directed at the de- 
viant individuals. At the same time, 
the rationalizations of the authorities are 
also group products, and if they are in- 
adequate they too might serve to en- 
courage deviance. The evidence is that 
both offenders and officials tend to over- 
estimate the antisocial characteristics of 
the offenders, and both groups perceive 
the officials as being more authoritarian 
than they are in fact. The spiraling of 
such mutual misperceptions, if un- 
checked, may lead almost inevitably 
to conflict that could be avoided if 
the factual information were readily 
available. 

The conflicting goals and strategies of 
our agencies of justice reflect a more 
fundamental disorganization in the 
broader society. Where such disorgani- 
zation occurs, the target of reform and 
reconstruction must be society itself, 
and not the individual alone. The 
prison is but one of the agencies of jus- 
tice, and its development and progress 
depend upon the changes that occur in 
- the broader social system. Presumably, 
. however, the employees of prisons and 
other correctional agencies, because of 
their experience and knowledge in deal- 
ing with deviants, may play a more 
prominent role in revitalizing society’s 
mechanisms for distributing rewards and 
penalties. 


CONCLUSION 


The prison of yesterday, based on a 
model of constraint, is dead. Neither 
the goal of penitence nor the strategy 
of solitary confinement is regarded as 
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viable today. But prisoys, like other 
social institutions, are rarely buried. 
Thus, today’s prison, based on a model. 
cf rebabilitation, has to build on its 
legacy of outmoded physical facilities, 
inadequate personnel, and erroneous be- 
liefs and theories. And it must build 
at a time of growing public concern for 
problems of deviance and justice. 

Aside from the redefinition of goals 
and methods, the main treads in the last 
fity years have been toward specializa- 
tion, diversification, centralization, and 
alternatives to confinement. These 
trends have favored the construction of 
special facilities for drug addicts, alco- 
holics, sex offenders, and the mentally 
iH, although some states co not provide 
such specialization even today. Diversi- 
fication is reflected by tne variety of 
professional programs fouad in modern 
facilities, including academic and voca- 
tional training, industrial employment, 
case-work, medical care, group coun- 
seling, and inmate councils of several 
kinds, although there is, again, great 
variation according to time and place. 
Professional programs eacourage the 
professionalization of personnel, and 
considerable progress has been made in 
this regard for the treatment staff. 
There is need for professiznalization of 
the remaining staff, especially since the 
evidence suggests that cuszodial person- 
nel may have the greatest impact upon 
the offenders. The key word in the 
operation of prison programs is involve- 
ment, and numerous strategies have 
evolved in order to utilize offenders, for- 


_ mer offenders, and free citizens in both 


the planning and the implementation 
of programs, 

The trend toward centcalization has 
seen the establishment of a correctional 
system in each state, so that few institu- 
tions are now regarded as having any 
great degree of autonomy  Centraliza- 
tion probably will be continued with re- 
spect to financing, personnel policies, 
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correctional standards, and information- 
processing. But there is an important 
.movement toward decentralization with 
respect to the locacion of facilities, the 
transportaion of offenders, and the 
adaptation of policies and decisions to 
local conditions. There can be little 
doubt that the growing emphasis on 
community correctional programs is the 
most distirctive trend in the field today. 

The development of alternatives to 
confinement has had an important influ- 
ence on prison goals and methods. Im- 
prisonmen:, alone, :s no longer generally 
regarded as beneficial; it needs to be 
combined with special treatment, as 
mentioned and with gradations of free- 
dom and responsibility in returning the 
offender tc the community. As a result, 
probation and perole are expanding 
much moze rapidly than the prison 
populatior, at less cost, and without 
an appreciable increase in threat to the 
communit:. Halfway houses, work- 
release, amd related programs are also 
serving to keep the average daily popu- 
lation of confined prisoners within 


bounds. ‘These methods are also pro- 
ducing a change in the nature of. the 
confined population, so that the need 
for better security, probably involving 


mechanical methods of perimeter cau s” 


trol, remote television, and the like, is 
becoming more apparent. 

There are several unacknowledged 
challenges. One is that existing pro- 
grams, except for differences in cost and 
public acceptance, have about the same 
degree of success in the total offender 
population, though they vary signifi- 
cantly from one type of offender to 
another. This underscores the need for 
a simple, feasible criminal typology. 
The second, and more important, in- 
volves the integration of the prison and 
other agencies of justice to meet the 
requirements of a social control system. 
Until this is done, we are not likely to 
reintegrate the offender within the com- 
munity or to stem the trend toward the 
use of violence as an instrument of 
social change. Some of the most obvi- 
ous problems in this regard have been 
mentioned above. 


The Rise of the Child-Saving Movement: A Study in 


Social Policy and Correctional Reform* 
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By ANTHONY PLATT 


ABSTRACT: Contemporary programs of delinquency-control 
can be traced to the enterprising reforms of the child-savers 
who, at the end of the nineteenth century, helped to create 
special judicial and correctional institutions for the labeling, 
processing, and management of “troublesome”? youth. Child- 
Saving was a conservative and romantic movement, designed 
to impose sanctions cn conduct unbecoming youth and to dis- 
qualify youth from enjoying adult privileges. The child- 
savers were prohibitionists, in a general sense, who believed in 
close supervision of adolescents’ recreation and leisure. The 
movement brought attention to, and thus “invented,” new 
categories of youthful misbehavicr which had been previously 
unappreciated or had been dealt with on an informal basis. 
Child-saving was heavily influenced by middle-class women 
who extended their housewifely roles into public service and 
emphasized the dependence of the social order on the proper 
socialization of children. This analysis of the child-savers 
offers an opportunity to examine more general issues in cor- 
rectional research: What are the dynamics of the popular 
and legislative drive to bring “undesirable” behavior within 
the ambit of the criminal law? What problems are caused 
by “agency-determined” research? What are the practical 
and policy implications of research on politically sensitive 
institutions? 
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TUDILS of crime and delinquency 

have. for the most part, focused on 
their psycaological and environmental 
origins. Correctional research has tradi- 
tionally eacompassed the relationship 
between prisoners and prison-manage- 
ment, the operation of penal programs, 
the implementation of the “rehabilita- 
tive ideal” and, in recent years, the ef- 
fectiveness of community-based correc- 
tions. On the other hand, we know very 
little abou’. the social processes by which 
certezin tydes of behavior come to be 
defired as “criminal” or about the ori- 
gins of penal reforms.* If we intend 
raticnally to assess the nature and pur- 
poses of correcticnal policies, it is of 
consideratle importance to understand 
how laws and legislation are passed, 
how changes in penal practices are im- 
plemented, and what interests are served 
by such reforms. 

This peper analyzes the nature and 
origins of the reform movement in juve- 
nile justice and juvenile corrections at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
Delmquercy raises fundamental ques- 
tions about the objects of social control, 
and it was thrcugh the child-saving 
movement that the modern system of 
delinquen-y-control emerged in the 
United S-ates. The child-savers were 
responsible for creating a new legal in- 
stitution jor penalizing children (juve- 
nile court} and a new correctional insti- 
tution to accommodate the needs of 
youth (reformatory). The origins of 
“delinquency” are to be found in the 
prozrams and ideas of these reformers, 
who recognized the existence and 
carriers of delinquent norms. 


IMAGES OF DELINQUENCY 


The child-saving movement, like most 
moral crusades, was characterized by a 


1 This p2rspective is influenced by Howard 
S. Becker, Outsiders: Studies in the Sociology 
of Deviance (New York: Free Press, 1966) 
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“rhetoric of legitimization,”? built on 
traditional values and imagery. From 
the medical profession, the child-savers 
borrowed the imagery of pathology, in- 


fection, and treatment; from the tenets æ 


of Social Darwinism, they derived their 
pessimistic views about the intractabil- 
ity of human nature and the innate 
moral defects of the working class; 
finally, their ideas about the biological 
and environmental origins of crime may 
be attributed to the positivist tradition 
in European criminology and to anti- 
urban sentiments associated with the 
rural, Protestant ethic. 

American criminology in the last cen- 
tury was essentially a practical affair. 
Theoretical concepts of crime were im- 
ported from Europe, and an indiscrimi- 
nating eclecticism dominated the litera- 
ture. Lombrosian positivism and Social 
Darwinism were the major sources of 
intellectual justification for crime work- 
ers. The pessimism of Darwinism, how- 
ever, was counterbalanced by notions of 
charity, religious optimism, and the dig- 
nity of suffering which were implicit 
components of the Protestant ethic. 

Before 1870, there were only a few 
American textbooks on crime, and the 
various penal organizations lacked spe- 
cialized journals. Departments of law 
and sociology in the universities were 
rarely concerned with more than the de- 
scription and classification of crimes. 


The first American writers on crime . 


were physicians, like Benjamin Rush 
and Isaac Ray, who were trained accord- 
ing to European methods. The social 
sciences were similarly imported from 
Europe, and American criminologists 
fitted their data to the theoretical frame- 
work of criminal anthropology. Herbert 
Spencer’s writings had an enormous im- 
pact on American intellectuals, and 


2 This term is used by Donald W Ball, “An 
Abortion Clinic Ethnography,” 14 Soctal Prob- 


lems, 1967, pp. 293-301, 
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Cesare Lombroso, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant figure in nineteenth-century 
criminology, looked for recognition in 
the United States when he felt that 


m, kis experiments had been neglected in 


Europe? 

Although Lombroso’s theoretical and 
experimental studies were not translated 
into English until 1911, his findings 
were known by American academics in 
the early 1890’s, and their popularity, 
like that of Spencer’s works, was based 
on the fact that they confirmed popular 
assumptions about the character and 
existence of a “criminal class.” Lom- 
broso’s original theory suggested the 
existence of a criminal type distinguish- 
able from noncriminals by observable 
physical anomalies of a degenerative or 
atavistic nature. He proposed that the 
criminal was a morally inferior human 
species, characterized by physical traits 
reminiscent of apes, lower primates, and 
savage tribes. The criminal was thought 
to be morally retarded and. like a small 
child, instinctively aggressive and pre- 
cocious unless restrained.* It is not dif- 
ficult to see the connection between bio- 
logical determinism in criminological 
literature and the principles of “natural 
selection”; both of these theoretical po- 
sitions automatically justified the “erad- 
ication of elements that constituted a 
permanent and serious danger.” ® 


_ Nature versus nurture 


Before 1900, American writers were 
familiar with Lombroso’s general prop- 
ositions but had only the briefest 


8See Lombroso’s Introduction to Arthur 
MacDonald, Criminology (New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1893). 

t Marvin E. Wolfgang, “Cesare Lombroso,” 
in Hermann Mannheim (ed.), Pioneers in 
Criminology (London. Stevens and Sons, 
1960), pp. 168-227. 

5 Leon Radzinowicz, Ideology and Crime 
(London: Heinemann Educational Books, 
1966), p. 55. 
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knowledge of his research iques.° 
Although the emerging dcctringS of pre- 
ventive criminology implie& human mal-_ 
leability, most American penologists 
were preoccupied with the intractability 
of the “criminal classes.” Hamilton 
Wey, an influential physician at Elmira 
Reformatory, argued beiore the Na- 
tional Prison Association in 1881 that 
criminals were “a distinct -ype of human 
species,” characterized by flat-footed- 
ness, asymmetrical bodies, and “degen- 
erative physiognomy.” 7 

Literature on “social degradation” was 
extremely popular during the 1870’s and 
1880’s, though most such “studies” were 
little more than crude pol2mics, padded 
with moralistic epithets and precon- 
ceived value judgments. Richard Dug- 
dale’s series of papers on the Jukes 
family, which became a model for the 
case-study approach to sozial problems, 
was distorted almost beyond recognition 
by anti-intellectual supporters of heredi- 
tary theories of crime.*? Confronted by 
the evidence of Darwin, Galton, Dug- 
dale, Caldwell, and many other disciples 
o1 the biological image of man, correc- 
tional professionals were compelled to 
admit that “a large proportion of the 
unfortunate children that go to make up 
the great army of criminals are not born 
right.”® Reformers adopted the rheto- 

o See, for example, Arthur MacDonald, Ab- 
normal Man (Washington, D.C.: U.S Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1893). and Robert 
Fletcher, The New School of Criminal An- 
thropology (Washington, DC. Judd and 
Detwiler, 1891). 

7 Hamilton D. Wey, “A Plea for Physical 
Training of Youthful Criminals,” in National 
Prison Association, Proceedings of the Annual 
Congress (Boston, 1888), pp. 181-193 

8 Richard L. Dugdale, “Hereditary Pauper- 
ism, as Illustrated in the ‘Jukes’ Family,” in 
Annual Conference of Charitizs, Proceedings 
(Saratoga, 1877), pp 81-99; The Jukes: A 
Study in Crime, Patiperism, Disease, and 
Heredity (New York: G P utnam’s Sons, 
1877). 

» Sarah B Cooper, “The Kindergarten as 
Child-Saving Work,” in National Conference 
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ric of Dgruinism in order to emphasize 
the urgent need ior confronting the 
“crime probkm” before it got com- 
pletely out of band. A popular pro- 
posal was the “methodized registration 
and trainin” of potential criminals, “or 
these failimg, their early and entire 
withdrawal from the community.” ?° 

The organization of correctional work- 
ers through national representatives and 
their identification with the professions 
of law and medicne operated to dis- 
credit the tenets of Darwinism and 
Lombrosizzr theory. Correctional work- 
ers did not think of themselves merely 
as the custodians of a pariah class. The 
self-image 3f penal reformers as doctors 
rather than guards and the domination 
of criminobgical research in the United 
States by physicians helped to encourage 
the acceptance of “therapeutic” strate- 
gies in prisons and reformatories. As 
Arthur Firk has observed: 


The role of the physician in this ferment 
is unmistakable. Indeed, he was the dy- 
namic agert ... Not only did he pre- 
serve and add to existing knowledge—for 
his field terched all borders of science—~but 
he helpec to maintain and extend the 
methodology of science.** 


Perhaps what is more significant is that 
physicians furnished the official rhetoric 
of penal reform. Admittedly, the crimi- 
nal was “pathological” and “diseased,” 
but medical science offered the possibil- 
ity of miraculous cures. Although there 
was a popular belief in the existence of 
a “criminal class? separated from the 
rest of menkind by a “vague boundary 
line,” there was no good reason why this 


of Charites and Correction, 
(Madison, 1883), pg. 130-138. 

10] N. Kerlin, “The Moral Imbecile,” in 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, Proceedings (Baltimore, 1890), pp. 
244-250. 

11 Arthur E Fink, Causes of Crime: Bio- 
logical Theories in the United States, 1800- 
1915 (New York: A S. Barnes, 1962), p 247. 
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class could not be identified, diagnosed, 
segregated, changed, and controlled.?* ° 

By the late 1890’s, most correctional 
administrators agreed that hereditary 


theories of crime were overfatalisties™ e” 


The superintendent of the Kentucky In- 
dustrial School of Reform told delegates 
to a national conference on corrections 
that heredity is “unjustifiably made a 
bugaboo to discourage efforts at rescue. 
We know that physical heredity tend- 
encies can be neutralized and often 
nullified by proper counteracting pre- 
cautions.” 35 E. R. L. Gould, a sociolo- 
gist at the University of Chicago, 
similarly criticized biological theories of 
crime for being unconvincing and senti- 
mental. “Is it not better,” he said, “to 
postulate freedom of choice than to 
preach the doctrine of the unfettered 
will, and so elevate criminality into a 
propitiary sacrifice?” ™ 

Charles Cooley was one of the first 
sociologists to observe that criminal 
behavior depended as much upon social 
and economic circumstances as it did 
upon the inheritance of biological traits. 
“The criminal class,” he said, “is largely 
the result of society’s bad workmanship 
upon fairly good material.” In support 
of this argument, he noted that there 
was a “large and fairly trustworthy 
body of evidence” to suggest that many 
“degenerates” could be converted into 
“useful citizens by rational treatment.” 7° 


12 See, for example, Illinois, Board of State 
Commissioners of Public Charities, Second 
Biennia! Report (Springfield: State Journal 
Steam Print, 1873), pp. 195-196. 

18 Peter Caldwell, “The Duty of the State to 
Delinquent Children,” National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Proceedings (New 
Haven, 1895), pp 134-143. 

4HE R L. Gould, “The Statistical Study 
of Hereditary Criminality,” National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, Proceedings 
(New Haven, 1895), pp 134-143. 

18 Charles H Cooley, “ ‘Nature v. Nurture’ 
in the Making of Social Careers,” National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, Pro- 
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Urban disenchantment 


Another important influence on nine- 
teenth-century criminology was a dis- 


~ nchantment with urban life—an atti- 
t 


ude which is still prevalent in much 
“social problems” research. Immigrants 
were regarded as “unsocialized,” and 
the city’s impersonality compounded 
their isolation and degradation. “By 
some cruel alchemy,” wrote Julia 
Lathrop, “we take the sturdiest of 
European peasantry and at once destroy 
in a large measure its power to rear to 
decent livelihood the first generation of 
offspring upon our soil.”?® The city 
symbolically embodied all the worst fea- 
tures of industrial life. A member of 
the Massachusetts Board of Charities 
observed: 


Children acquire a perverted taste for city 
life and crowded streets; but if introduced 
when young to country life, care of animals 
and plants, and rural pleasures, they are 
likely ... to be healthier in mind and 
body for such associations.” 


Programs which promoted rural and 
primary group concepts were encour- 
aged because slum life was regarded as 
unregulated, vicious, and lacking social 
rules. Its inhabitants were depicted as 
abnormal and maladjusted, living their 
lives in chaos and conflict.1® It was 
consequently the task of social reform- 
ers to make city life more wholesome, 
honest, and free from depravity. Bev- 
erley Warner told the National Prison 
Association in 1898 that philanthropic 
organizations all over the country were 
ceedings (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1896), pp 
399-405. 

18 Julia Lathrop, “The Development of the 
Probation System in a Large City,” 13 Chari- 
ties (January 1905), p. 348 

17 Clara T. Leonard, “Family Homes for 
Pauper and Dependent Children,” Annual Con- 
ference of Charities, Proceedings (Chicago, 
1879), p 174. 

18 William Foote Whyte, “Social Disorgani- 
zation in the Slums,” 8 American Soctological 
Review (1943), pp 34-39. 

a 


making efforts to get the c ldrey out of 
the slums, even if only oncé a yeek, into 
the radiance of better lives. J. . It is ônly 
by leading the child out of sin and de- 
bauchery, in which it has lived, into the 
circle of life that is a repudiation of things 
that it sees in its daily life, that it can 
be influenced.’ 


Although there was a wide difference 
of opinion among experts as to the pre- 
cipitating causes of crime, it was gen- 
erally agreed that criminals were abnor- 
mally conditioned by a multitude of 
biological and environmental forces, 
some of which were permanent and ir- 
reversible. Biological theories of crime 
were modified to incorporate a develop- 
mental view of human behavior. If, as 
it was believed, criminals are condi- 
tioned by biological heritage and brutish 
living conditions, then prophylactic 
measures must be taken early in life. 
Criminals of the future generations must 
be reached. “They are born to crime,” 
wrote the penologist Enoch Wines in 
1880, “brought up for it. They must 
be saved.” 3° 


MATERNAL JUSTICE 


The 1880’s and 1890’s represented 
for many middle-class intellectuals and 
professionals a period of discovery of 
the “dim attics and damp cellars in 
poverty-stricken sections of populous 
towns” and of “innumerable haunts of 
misery throughout the land.”7* The 


19 Beverley Warner, “Child-Saving,” in Na- 
tional Prison Association, Proceedings of the 
Annual Congress (Indianapolis, 1893), pp. 
377-378 

20 Enoch C. Wines, The State of Prisons and 
of Child-Saving Institutions in the Civilized 
World (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1880), p. 132 

21 William P Letchworth, “Children of the 
State,” National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Proceedings (St. Paul, Minn, 
1886), p. 138 The idea that intellectuals 
discovered poverty as a result of their own 
alienation from the centers of power has been 
fully treated by Richard Hofstadter, The Age 
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city ceuddenly discovered to be a 
place of’ gcardity, disease, neglect, igno- 
„ranče, and. ‘Qangersus influences.” Its 
slums were the “last resorts of the pen- 
niless and zhe criminal”; here humanity 
reached it: lowest level of degradation 
and despai:.?* 

The dis<overy of problems posed by 
“delinquert” youth was greatly influ- 
enced by the role of feminist reformers 
in the chi d-saving movement. It was 
widely agzeed that it was a woman’s 
business tc be involved in regulating the 
welfare of children, for women were 
considered the ‘‘natural caretakers” of 
wayward children. Women’s claim to 
the public care of children had some 
historical ustification during the nine- 
teenth century, and their role in 
child-reariig was considered paramount. 
Women were regarded as better teachers 
than men ind were also more influential 
in child-t-aining et home. The fact 
that publiz education also came more 
under the direction of women teachers 
in the :chools increased the pre- 
dominance of women in the raising of 
children,” 

Child-seving wes a predominantly 
feminist movement. and it was regarded 
even by antifeminists as female do- 
main, Tte social circumstances behind 
this appreciation of maternalism were 
women’s emancipazion and the accom- 
panying caanges in the charac-er of tra- 


of Reform New York: Vintage Books, 19355); 
and Christcpher Lasch, The New Radicalism 
in America. 1889-1963: The Intellectual as a 
Social Typ (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1965). 

2R., W Hill, “The Children of Shinbone 
Alley,” Natonal Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Proceedings (Omaha, 1887), p. 231 

28 Robert. Sunley, “Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Amerf:an Literature on Child-Rearing,” 
in Margarct Mead and Maitha Wolfenstein 
(eds), Chrdhood in Contemporary Cultures 
(Chicago: “Jniversity of Chicago Press, 1955), 
p 152; see also Orville G Brim, Education 
for Child-earing (New York: Free Press, 
1965), pp 321-349. 


ditional family life. Educated middle- 
class women now had more leisure tiine 
but a limited choice of careers. Child- 
saving was a reputable task for women 


who were allowed to extend their housee~ 


keeping functions into the community 
without denying antifeminist stereotypes 
of woman’s nature and place. “It is an 
added irony,” writes Christopher Lasch 
in his study of American intellectualism, 


that the ideas about woman’s nature to 
which some feminists still clung, in spite of 
their opposition to the enslavement of 
woman in the home, were these very 
clichés which had so long been used to keep 
her there. The assumption that women 
were morally purer than men, better capa- 
ble of altruism and self-sacrifice, was the 
core of the myth of domesticity against 
which the feminists were in revolt... . 
[F]eminist and anti-feminist assumptions 
seemed curiously to coincide.2* 


Child-saving may be understood as a 
crusade which served symbolic and 
status functions for native, middle-class 
Americans, particularly feminist groups. 
Middle-class women at the turn of the 
century experienced a complex and far- 
reaching status revolution. Their tra- 
ditional functions were dramatically 
threatened by the weakening of domestic 
roles and the specialized rearrangement 
of family life.2> One of the main forces 
behind the child-saving movement was 
a concern for the structure of family life 
and the proper socialization of young 
persons, since it was these concerns that 
had traditionally given purpose to a 
woman’s life. Professional organizations 
—such as Settlement Houses, Women’s 
Clubs, Bar Associations, and penal or- 
ganizations—regarded child-saving as a 
problem of women’s rights, whereas their 
opponents seized upon it as an oppor- 
tunity to keep women in their proper 

2t Lasch, op. cit, pp. 53-54. 

25 Talcott Parsons and Robert F Bales, 


Family, Socialization and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe, U.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 3-33, 
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place. Child-saving organizations had 
little or nothing to do with militant sup- 
porters of the suffragette movement. In 
fact, the new role of social worker was 


“wm, seated by deference to antifeminist 


stereotypes of a “woman’s place.” 


A woman's place 


Feminist involvement in child-saving 
was endorsed by a variety of penal and 
professional organizations. Their par- 
ticipation was usually justified as an 
extension of their housekeeping func- 
tions so that they did not view them- 
selves, nor were they regarded by others, 
as competitors for jobs usually per- 
formed by men. Proponents of the “new 
penology” insisted that reformatories 
should resemble home life, for institu- 
tions without women were likely to do 


more harm than good to inmates. Ac-. 


cording to G. E. Howe, the reformatory 
system provided “the most ample oppor- 
tunities for woman’s transcendant in- 
fluence.” 29 

Female delegates to philanthropic and 
correctional conferences also realized 
that correctional work suggested the pos- 
sibility of useful careers. Mrs. W. P. 
Lynde told the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in 1879 that 
_ children’s institutions offered the “truest 
and noblest scope for the public activi- 
ties of women in the time which they 
can spare from their primary domestic 
duties.”** Women were exhorted by 
other delegates to make their lives 
meaningful by participating in welfare 
programs, volunteering their time and 
services, and getting acquainted with 
less privileged groups. They were told 
to seek jobs in institutions where 
“the woman-element shall pervade . 


28 G. E. Howe, “The Family System,” Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 
Proceedings (Cleveland, 1880), pp. 212-213. 

3t W. P. Lynde, “Prevention in Some of Its 
Aspects,” Annual Conference of Charities, Pro- 
ceedings (Chicago, 1879), p. 167. 


Anat 


and soften its social atmosphere with 
motherly tenderness.” 7° 9 

Although the child-sayefs were re-, 
sponsible for some minor reforms in jails 
and reformatories, they were more par- 
ticularly concerned with extending gov- 
ernmental control over a whole range of 
youthful activities that had previously 
been handled or an informal basis. The 
main aim of the child-savers was to 
impose sanctions on conduct unbecoming 
youth and to disqualify youth from 
enjoying adult privileges. As Bennett 
Berger has commented, “adolescents are 
not made by nature but by being ex- 
cluded from responsible participation 
in adult affairs, by being rewarded 
for dependency, and penalized for pre- 
cocity.” 2° 

The child-saving movement was not 
so much a break with the past as an 
affirmation of faith in traditional institu- 
tions. Parental authority, education at 
home, and the virtues of rural life were 
emphasized because they were in decline 
at this time. The child-saving move- 
ment was, in sart, a crusade which, 
through emphasizing the dependence of 
the social order on the proper socializa- 
tion of children. implicitly elevated the 
nuclear family and, more especially, the 
role of women as stalwarts of the family. 
The child-savers were prohibitionists, in 
a general sense, who believed that social 
progress depended on efficient law en- 
forcement, strict supervision of chil- 
dren’s leisure and recreation, and the 
regulation of illicit pleasures. What 
seemingly began as a movement to 
humanize the lives of adolescents scon 
developed into a program of moral abso- 
lutism through which youth was to be 


28 Clara T. Leonard, “Family Homes for 
Pauper and Dependent Children,” in Annual 
Conference of Ckarities, Proceedings, 1879, 
loc. cit., p. 175, 

20 Bennett Berger, Review of Frank Mus- 
grove, Youth and the Social Order, 32 Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 1927, p. 1021. 
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saved fyom T pornography, ciga- 
rettes, ol, ard anything else 
-which might\possibly rob them of their 
innocence. 

Although child-saving had important 
symbolic functions for preserving the 
social prestige of a declining elite, it 
also had considerab-e practical signifi- 
cance for legitimizing new career open- 
ings for women. The new role of social 
worker combined elements of an old and 
partly fictitious role—defenders of fam- 
ily life—and elements of a new role— 
social servant. Social work was thus 
both an affirmation of cherished Amer- 
ican values and an instrumentality for 
women’s emancipatian. 


JUVENILE COURT 


The essential preoccupation of the 
child-saving movement was the recogni- 
tion and control of youthful deviance. 
It brought attention to, and thus 
‘invented,’ new categories of youthful 
misbehavior which had been hitherto un- 
appreciated. The efforts of tke child- 
savers were institutionally expressed in 
the juvenile court, which, despite recent 
legislative and constitutional reforms, is 
generally acknowledged as their most 
significant contribution to progressive 
penology. 

The juvenile-court system was part of 
a general movement directed towards 
removing adolescents from the criminal- 
law process and creating special pro- 
grams for delinquent, dependent, and 
neglected children. Regarded widely as 
“one of the greatest advances in child 
welfare that has ever occurred,” the 
juvenile court was considered “an inte- 
eral part of total welfare planning.” °° 
Charles Chute, an enthusiastic sup- 


30 Charles L Chute, “The Juvenile Court in 
Retrospect,” 13 Federa: Probation (September 
1949}, p 7; Harrison A. Dobbs, “In Defense 
of Juvenile Courts,” 13 Federal Probation 
(September 1949), p. 29. 


porter of the child-saving movement, 
claimed: a 


No single event has contributed more to 
the welfare of children and their families. 


It revolutionized the treatment of dei- 1 


quent and neglected children and led to the 
passage of similar laws throughout the 
world.*! : 


The juvenile court was a special tribu- 
nal created by statute to determine the 
legal status of children and adolescents. 
Underlymg the juvenile-court movement 
was the concept of parens patriae by 
which the courts were authorized to 
handle with wide discretion the prob- 
lems of “its least fortunate junior citi- 
zens.” 3 The administration of juvenile 
justice differed in many important re- 
spects from the criminal-court processes. 
A child was not accused of a crime but 
offered assistance and guidance; inter- 
vention in his life was not supposed to 
carry the stigma of criminal guilt. 
Judicial records were not generally avail- 
able to the press or public, and juvenile- 
court hearings were condiicted in relative 
privacy. Juvenile-court procedures were 
typically informal and inquisitorial. 
Specific criminal safeguards of due proc- 
ess were not applicable because juvenile 
proceedings were defined by statute as 
civil in character.** 

The original statutes enabled the 
courts to investigate a wide variety of 
youthful needs and misbehavior As 
Joel Handler has observed, “the critical 
philosophical position of the reform 
movement was that no formal, legal dis- 
tinctions should be made between the 

81 Charles L. Chute, “Fifty Years of the 
Juvenile Court,” 1949 National Probation and 
Parole Association Yearbook (1949), p 1. 

83 Gustav L Schramm, “The Juvenile Court 
Idea,” 13 Federal Probation (September 1949), 

. 21. 
: 33 Monrad G Paulsen, “Fairness to the 
Juvenile Offender,” 41 Minnesota Law Review, 
1957, pp. 547-567. Note: “Rights and Re- 


habilitation in the Juvenile Courts,” 67 
Columbia Law Review, 1967, pp. 281-341. 
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delinquent and the dependent or ne- 
glétted.”* Statutory definitions of 
“delinquency” encompassed (1) acts 
that would be criminal if committed by 
(2) acts that violated county, 
town, or municipal ordinances; and (3) 
violations of vaguely defined catch-alls 
—such as “vicious or immoral behav- 
ior,” “incorrigibility,” and “truancy’— 
which “seem to express the notion that 
the adolescent, if allowed to continue, 
will engage in more serious conduct.” *° 

The juvenile-court movement went 
far beyond a concern for special treat- 
ment of adolescent offenders. It brought 
within the ambit of governmental con- 
trol a set of youthful activities that had 


been previously ignored or dealt with on ~ 


an informal basis. It was not by acci- 
dent that the behavior selected for penal- 
izing by the child-savers—sexual license, 
drinking, roaming the streets, begging, 
frequenting dance halls and movies, 
fighting, and being seen in public late 
at night—-was most directly relevant to 
the children of lower-class migrant and 
immigrant families. 

The juvenile court was not perceived 
by its supporters as a revolutionary ex- 
perimert, but rather as a culmination of 
traditionally valued practices.** The 
child-saving movement was “antilegal,” 
in the sense that it derogated civil rights 

84 Joel F. Handler, “The Juvenile Court and 
The Adversary System: Problems of Function 
and Form,” 1965 Wisconsin Law Review, 
1965, p. 9. 

35 Joe] F. Handler and Margaret K. Rosen- 
heim, “Privacy and Welfare: Public Assistance 


and Juvenile Justice,” 31 Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems, 1966, pp. 377-412. 


88 A reform movement, according to Herbert ` 


Blumer, is differentiated from a revolution by 
its inherent respectability and acceptance of 
an existing social order. “The primary func- 
tion of the reform movement is probably not 
so much the bringing about of social change, 
as it is in reaffirm the ideal values in a given 


society.” -—Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behav- ' 


ior,” in Alfred McClung Lee (ed.), Principles 
of Sociology (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1963), po. 212-213. 
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and procedural formalities ae 
heavily on extra-legal t chaighs Th 
judges of the new court w a B 
to investigate the character and social 
life of predelinquent as well as delin- 
quent children; they examined motiva- 
tion rather than intent, seeking to iden- 
tify the moral reputation of problematic 
children. The requirements of preven- 
tive penology and child-saving further 
justified the court’s intervention in 
cases where no offense had actually been 
committed, but where, for example, a 
child was posing problems for some per- 
son in authority such as a parent or 
teacher or social worker. 


The personal touch 


Judges were expected to show the 
same professional competence as doctors 
and therapists. The sociologist Charles 
Henderson wrote: 


A careful study of individuals is an es- 
sential element in wise procedure. The 
study must include the physical, mental 
and moral peculiarities and defects of the 
children who come under the notice of the 
courts. Indeed we are likely to follow the 
lead of those cities which provide for a 
careful examination of all school children 
whose physical or psychical condition is 
in any way or degree abnormal, in order 
to prevent disease, correct deformity and 
vice, and select the proper course of study 
and discipline demanded by the individual 
need.*7 


Juvenile court judges had to be care- 
fully selected for their skills as expert 
diagnosticians and for their appreciation 
of the “helping” professions. Miriam 
Van Waters, for example, regarded the 
juvenile court as a “laboratory of human 
behavior” and its judges as “experts 
with scientific training and specialists in 
the art of human relations.” It was 


37 Charles R. Henderson, “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Juvenile Courts,” National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, Proceedings 
(Portland, 1904), pp. 358-359. 
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e 


the judge’s T to “get the whole truth 
about a W in the same way that a 
‘physician s@arches for every detail that 
bears on the condition of a patient.” * 

The child-savers’ interest in preven- 
tive strategies and treatment programs 
was based on the premise that delin- 
quents possess innate or acquired char- 
acteristics which predispose them to 
crime and distinguish them from law- 
abiding youths. Delinquents were re- 
garded as constrained by a variety of 
biological and environmental forces, so 
that their proper treztment involved dis- 
covery of the “cause of the aberration” 
and application of “the appropriate 
corrective or antidote. “What the 
trouble is with the offender,” noted 
Wiliam Healy, “making him what he is, 
socially undesirable, can only be known 
by getting at his mental life, as it is an 
affair of reactive mechanisms.” *° 

The use of terms like “unsocialized,” 
“maladjusted,” and “pathological” to 
describe the behavior of delinquents im- 
plied that “socialized” and “adjusted” 
children conform to middle-class moral- 
ity and participate in respectable insti- 
tutions. The failure empirically to 
demonstrate psychological differences 
between delinquents and nondelinquents 
did not discourage the child-savers from 
believing that rura. and middle-class 

88 Minam Van Water:, “The Socialization of 
Juvende Court Procecure,” 12 Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, 1922, pp. 61, 
69. 

39 Niinois, Board of State Commissioners 
of Public Charities, First Biennial Report 
(Springfield: Minois Journal Printing Office, 
1871), p. 130. 

40 William Healy, “The Psychology of the 
Situation: A Fundamertal for Understanding 
and Treatment of Delinquency and Crime,” in 
Jane Addams (ed), The Child, The Clinic and 
The Court (New York: New Republc Inc, 
1925), p. 40 

41C, Wright Mills, “The Professional Ideol- 
ogy of Social Pathologists,” ın Bernard Rosen- 
berg, Israel Gerver, and F. William Howton 
(eds), Mass Society in Crisis (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1964), pp 92-111. 


values constitute “normality.” The 
unique character of the child-sav¥ing 
movement was its concern for predelin- 
quent offenders—“children who occupy 
the debatable ground between crimindl- 
ity and innocence’—and its claim that 
it could transform potential criminals 
into respectable citizens by training 
them in “habits of industry, self-control 
and obedience to law.’’*? This policy 
justified the diminishing of traditional 
procedures in juvenile court. If children 
were to be rescued, it was important 
that the rescuers be free to provide their 
services without legal hindrance. De- 
linquents had to be saved, transformed, 
and reconstituted. “There is no essen- 
tial difference,” said Frederick Wines, 
“between a criminal and any other 
sinner, The means and methods of 
restoration are the same for both.” 43 


THE REFORMATORY SYSTEM 


It was through the reformatory sys- 
tem that the child-savers hoped to 
demonstrate that delinquents were capa- 
ble of being converted into law-abiding 
citizens. The reformatory was initially 
developed in the United States during 
the middle of the nineteenth century as 
a special form of prison discipline for 
adolescents and young adults. Its 
underlying principles were formulated in 
Britain by Matthew Davenport Hill, 
Alexander Maconochie, Walter Crofton, 
and Mary Carpenter. If the United 
States did not have any great penal 
theorists, it at least had energetic penal 
administrators who were prepared to 
experiment with new programs. ‘The 
most notable advocates of the reforma- 
tory plan in the United States were 

42 Tilinois, Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, Sixth Biennial Report 
(Springfield. H. W. Rokker, 1880), p. 104. 

48 Frederick H. Wines, “Reformation as an 
End in Prison Discipline,” National Confer- 


ence of Charities and Correction, Proceedings 
(Buffalo, 1888), p 198 
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mio Wines, Secretary of the New 


rk Prison Association; 


ta, * 


= 


Theodore 
Dwight, the frst Dean of Columbia Law 
School; Zebulon Brockway, Superin- 
tendent of Elmira Reformatory in New 
York; and Frank Sanborn, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Charities, 

The reformatory was distinguished 
from tae traditional penitentiary by its 
policy of indeterminate sentencing, the 
“mark” system, and “organized persua- 
gion” rather than “coercive restraint.” 
Its administrators assumed that abnor- 
mal and troublesome individuals could 
become useful and productive citizens. 
Wines and Dwight, in a report to the 
New York legislature in 1867, proposed 
that the ultimate aim of penal policy 
was reformation of the criminal, which 
could only be achieved 


by placing the prisoner’s fate, as far as 
possible, in his own hand, by enabling him, 
through industry and good conduct to raise 
himself, step by step, to a position of less 
restraint; while idleness and bad conduct, 
on the other hand, keep him in a state of 
coercion and restraint.*# 


But, as Brockway observed at the first 
meeting of the National Prison Congress 
in 1870, the “new penology” was tough- 
minded and devoid of “sickly sentimen- 
talism. . . . Criminals shall either be 
cured, or kept under such continued 
restraint as gives guarantee of safety 
from further depredations.” #5 
Reformatories, unlike penitentiaries 
and jails, theoretically repudiated pun- 
ishments based on intimidation and re- 
pression. ‘They took into account the 
fact that delinquents were “either physi- 
cally or mentally below the average.” 


tt Max Griinhut, Pesal Reform (Oxford, 
England: Clarendon Press, 1948), p. 90. 

45 This apeech is reprinted in Zebulon Reed 
Brockway, Fifty Years of Prison Service (New 
York: Cherities Publication Committee, 1912), 
pp. 389-4C8, 
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The reformatory syst 
the assumption that pro aining can 
counteract the impositiorfs of poor fam- 


ily life, a corrupt environment, and pov- 
erty, while at the same time toughening 
and preparing delinquents for the strug- 
gle ahead. “The principle at the root 
of the educational method of dealing 
with juvenile crime,” wrote William 
Douglas Morrison, “is an absolutely 
sound one. It is a principle which 
recognizes the fact that the juvenile de- 
linquent is in the main, a product of ad- 
verse individual and social conditions.*® 

The reformatory movement spread 
rapidly through the United States, and 
European visitors crossed the Atlantic 
to inspect and admire the achievements 
of their pragmatic colleagues. Mary 
Carpenter, who visited the United States 
in 1873, was generally satisfied with the 
“generous and lavish expenditures freely 
incurred to promote the welfare of the 
inmates, and with the love of religion.” 
Most correctional problems with regard 
to juvenile delinquents, she advised, 
could be remedied if reformatories were 
built like farm schools or “true homes.” 
At the Massachusetts Reform School, in 
Westborough, she found an “entire want 
of family spirit,” and, in New York, she 
complained that there was no “natural 
life” in the reformatory. “All the ar- 
rangements are artificial,’ she said; 
“Instead of the cultivation of the land, 
which would prepare the youth to seek 
a sphere far from the dangers of large 
cities, the boys and young men were 
being taught trades which will confine 
them to the great centers of an over- 
crowded population.” She found similar 
conditions in Philadelphia where “hun- 
dreds of youth were there congregated 
under lock and key,” but praised the 
Connecticut Reform School for its ‘“ad- 
mirable system of agricultural train- 

48 William Douglas Morrison, Juvenile Of- 


fenders (New York: D. Appleton, 1897), pp. 
274-275. 
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ing.” 4" yf had visited the Illinois 
State rebar at Pontiac, she would 
have found sericusly overcrowded 
“minor penitentiary” where the in- 
mates were forced to work ten hours a 
day manufacturing shoes, brushes, and 
chairs. 

To cottage and couniry 


Granted the assumption that “nurture” 
could usually overcome most of nature’s 
defects, reformatory-administrators set 
about the task of establishing programs 
consistent with the a:m of retraining de- 
linquents for law-abiding careers. It 
was noted at the Fifth International 
Prison Congress, held in Paris in 1895, 
that reformazories were capable of ob- 
literating hereditary and environmental 
taints. In a new and special section de- 
voted to delinquency, the Congress pro- 
posed that children under twelve years 


should always be sent to institutions of 
preservation and unworthy parents must be 
deprived of the right to rear children... . 
The preponderant place in rational physical 
training should be given to manual labor, 
and particularly to agricultural labor in the 
open air, for both sexes. 


The heritage of biological imagery and 
Social Darwinism had a lasting influence 
on American crimirology, and penal re- 
formers continued to regard delinquency 
as a problem of individual adjustment 
to the demands of industrial and urban 
life. Delinquents had to be removed 
from contaminatirg situations, segre- 
gated from their ‘‘miserable surround- 
ings,” instructed, and “put as far as 


47 Mary Carpenter, “Suggestions on Re- 
formatory Schools and Prison Discipline, 
Founded on Observations Made During a 
Visit to the United States,” National Prison 
Reform Congress, Proceedings (St. Louis, 
1874), pp. 157-173, 

#8 Negley K. Teeters, Deliberations of the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Con- 
gresses, 1872-1935 (Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity Book Store, 1949), pp. 97-102. 
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possible on a footing of equality 
the rest of the population.” *° 

The trend from congregate housing in 
the city to group living in the country 
represented a significant change in the 
organization of penal institutions for 
young offenders. The family or cottage 
plan differed in several important re- 
spects from the congregate style of 
traditional prisons and jails. According 
to William Letchworth, in an address 
delivered before the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction in 
1886: 


A fault in some of our reform schools is 
their great size. In the congregating of 
large numbers, individuality is lost... . 
These excessive aggregations are overcome 
to a great extent in the cottage plan. . 
The internal system of the reformatory 
school should be as nearly as practicable 
as that of the family, with its refining and 
elevating influences; while the awakening 
of the conscience and the inculcation of 
religious principles should be prmary 
aims, 5° 


The new penology emphasized the 
corruptness and artificiality of the city; 
from progressive education, it inherited 
a concern for naturalism, purity, and 
innocence. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the cottage plan also entailed 
a movement to a rural location, The 
aim of penal reformers was not merely 
to use the countryside for teaching agri- 
cultural skills. The confrontation be- 
tween corrupt delinquents and unspoiled 
nature was intended to have a spiritual 
and regenerative effect. The romantic 
attachment to rural values was quite 
divorced from social and agricultural 
realities. Jt was based on a sentimental 
and nostalgic repudiation of city life. 
Advocates of the reformatory system 


49 Morrison, op. ct., pp. 60, 276. 

50 William P. Letchworth, “Children of the 
State,” National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Proceedings (St. Paul, Minnesota, 
1886), pp. 151, 156. 
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generally ignored the economic attrac- 
iweness of city work and the redun- 
dancy of farming skills. As one 
economist cautioned reformers in 1902: 


Whatever may be said about the advan- 
tages of farm life for the youth of our 
land, end however much it may be regret- 
ted that young men and women are leaving 
the farm and flocking to the cities, there 
can be no doubt that the movement city- 
ward will continue. ... There is great 
danger that many who had left the home 
[that is, reformatory], unable to find em- 
ployment in agricultural callings, would 
drift back to the city and not finding there 
an opportunity to make use of the technical 
trainirg secured in the institution, would 
become discouraged and resume their old 
criminal associations and occupations.®4 


The “new” reformatory suffered, like 
all its predecessors, from overcrowding, 
mismanagement, “boodleism,’”’ under- 
staffing, and inadequate facilities. Its 
distinctive features were the indetermi- 
nate sentence, the movement to cottage 
and country, and agricultural training. 
Although there was a decline in the use 
of brutal punishments, inmates were 
subjected to severe personal and physi- 
cal controls: military exercises, “train- 
ing of the will,” and long hours of 
tedious labor constituted the main pro- 
gram of reform. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The child-saving movement was re- 
sponsible for reforms in the ideological 
and institutional control of ‘‘delinquent’’ 
youth. The concept of the born delin- 
quent was modified with the rise of a 
professional class of penal administrators 
and social servants who promoted a de- 


51 M. B. Hammond’s comments at the Mi- 
nois Conference of Charities (1901), reported 
in Illinois, Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, Seventeenth Biennial Report 
(Springfield: Phillips Brothers, 1902), pp. 
232—233. 
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velopmental view of human bghavior and™~——} 
regarded most langue gh as sal- 
vageable. The child-s®ers helped to 
create special judicial and correctional 
institutions for the processing and man- 
agement of “troublesome” youth. 

There bas been a shift during the last 
fifty years or so in official policies con- 
cerning delinquency. The emphasis has 
shifted from one emphasizing the crimi- 
nal nature of delinquency to the “new 
humanism” which speaks of disease, ill- 
ness, contagion, and the like. It is es- 
sentially a shift from a legal to a medical 
emphasis. The emergence of a medical 
emphasis is of considerable significance, 
since it is a powerful rationale for or- 
ganizing social action in the most diverse 
behavioral aspects of our society. For 
example, the child-savers were not con- 
cerned merely with “humanizing” condi- 
tions under which children were treated 
by the criminal law. It was rather their 
aim to extend the scope of governmental 
control over a wide variety of personal 
misdeeds and to regulate potentially 
disruptive persons."? The child-savers’ 
reforms were politically aimed at lower- 
class behavior and were instrumental in 
intimidating and controlling the poor. 

The child-savers made a fact out of 
the norm of adolescent dependence. 
“Every child is dependent,” wrote the 
Illinois Board of Charities in 1899, 
“even the children of the wealthy. To 
recelve his support at the hands of an- 
other does not strike him as unnatural, 
but quite the reverse.” 5* The juvenile 
court reached into the private lives of 
youth and disguised basically punitive 
policies in the rhetoric of ‘“rehabilita- 


53 This thesis is supported by a European 
study of family life, Phillipe Anés, Centuries 
of Childhood (New York: Vintage Books, 
1965). 

58 Tilinois, Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, Fifteenth Biennial Report 
(Springfield: Phillips Brothers, 1899), pp. 
62-72. 
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tion.” "* Whe ¢hild-savers were prohibi- 
tionists, i Nader sense, who believed 
that adolescents needed protection from 
even their own inclinations. 

The basic conservatism of the child- 
saving movement is apparent in the re- 
formatory system which proved to be 
as tough-minded as traditional forms 
of punishment. Reformatory programs 
were unilateral, coercive, and an inva- 
sion of human dignity. What most ap- 
pealed to correctional workers were the 
paternalistic assumptions of the “new 
penology,” its belief in social progress 
through individual reZorm, and its nos- 
talgic preoccupation with the “natural- 
ness” and intimacy of a preindustrial 
way of life. 

The child-saving movement was heav- 
ily influenced by middle-class women 
who extended their housewifely roles 
into public service. ‘Their contribution 
may also be seen as a “symbolic cru- 
sade” in defense of the nuclear family 
and their positions within it. They re- 
garded themselves as moral custodians 
and supported prograrns and institutions 
dedicated to eliminating youthful im- 
morality. Social service was an instru- 
mentality for female emancipation, and 
it is not too unreasonable to suggest 
that women advanced their own fortune 
at the expense of the dependency of 
youth. 

This analysis of the child-saving 
movement suggests the importance of 
(1) understanding the relationship be- 
tween correctional reforms and related 
changes in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice, (2) accounting for the mo- 
tives and purposes of those enterprising 
groups who generate such reforms, (3) 
investigating the methods by which com- 
munities establish the formal machinery 
for regulating crime, and (4) distin- 
guishing between idealized goals and 

54 Francis A. Allen, The Borderland of Crim- 
inal Justice (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964), passim. 
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enforced conditions in the implementa- suman 


tion of correctional reforms. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CORRECTIONS 
AND RESEARCH 


The child-saving movement illustrates 
a number of important problems with 
the quality and purposes of correctional 
research and knowledge. The following 
discussion will draw largely upon the 
child-saving movement in order to ex- 
amine its relevance for contemporary 
issues. 


Positivism and progressivism 


It is widely implied in the literature 
that the juvenile court and parallel re- 
forms in penology represented a progres- 
sive effort by concerned reformers to 
alleviate the miseries of urban life and 
to solve social problems by rational, 
enlightened, and scientific methods. 
With few exceptions, studies of delin- 
quency have been parochial and inade- 
quately descriptive, and they show little 
appreciation of underlying political and 
cultural conditions. Historical studies, 
particularly of the juvenile court, are, 
for the most part, self-confirming and 
support an evolutionary view of human 
progress." 

The positivist heritage in the study 
of social problems has directed attention 
to (1) the primacy of the criminal actor 
rather than the criminal law as the 
major point of departure in the con- 
struction of etiological theory, (2) a 
rigidly deterministic view of human be- 


55 See, for example, Herbert H. Lou, Juve- 
nile Courts in the United States (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1927); Negley 
K. Teeters and John Otto Reinemann, The 
Challenge of Delinquency (New York. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1950); Katherine L. Boole, “The 
Juvenile Court: Its Origin, History, and Pro- 
cedure” (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1928) 
One notable exception is Paul W. Tappan, 
Delinquent Girls in Court (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947). 
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tures of deviant behavior." The 
“rehabilitative ideal” has so dominated 
American criminology that there have 
been only sporadic efforts to undertake 
sociolegal research related to govern- 
mental invasion of personal liberties. 
But, as Francis Allen has suggested: 
Even if one’s interests lie primarily in the 
problems of treatment of offenders, it 
should be recognized that the existence of 
the criminal presupposes a crime and that 
the problems of treatment are derivative 
in the sense that they depend upon the 
determination by law-giving agencies that 
certain sorts of behavior are crimes.” 

The conservatism and “diluted liberal- 
ism” "8 of much research on delinquency 
results from the fact that researchers 
are generally prepared to accept prevail- 
ing definitions of crime, to work within 
the premises of the criminal law, and to 
concur at least implicitly with those who 
make laws as to the nature and distribu- 
tion of a “criminal” population. Thus, 
most theories of delinquency are based 
on studies of convicted or imprisoned 
delinquents. As John Seeley has ob- 
served in another context, professional 
caution requires us “to fake our prob- 
lems rather than make our problems, to 
accept as constitutive of our ‘intake’ 
what is held to be ‘deviant’ in a way 
that concerns enough people in that soci- 
ety enough to give us primary protec- 
tion.” "° Money, encouragement, co- 


operation from established institutions, 


and a market for publications are more 
easily acquired for studies of the social- 
ization or treatment of delinquents than 
for studies of how laws, law-makers, 


56 David Matza, Delinquency and Drift 


(New York: John Wiley, 1964). 

57 Allen, op. cit., p. 125. 

58 This phrase and its perspective are taken 
from C. Wright Mills (ed.), Images of Man 
(New York: George Braziller, 1960), p. 5. 

59 John R. Seeley, “The Making and Taking 
of Problems: Toward an Ethical Stance,” 14 
Social Problems, 1967, pp. 384-385. 
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and law-enforcers contgibu 
“registration” of ienaa . 
Law and its implement&=ion have beeh 
largely dismissed as irrelevant topics for 
inquiry into the “causes” af delinquency. 
According to Herbert Pacer, it is typi- 
cal that the National Crime Commission 
ignored the fundamental question of: 
“What is the criminal sanction good 
for?” Further researck is needed to 
understand the dynamics of the legis- 


lative and popular drive to “criminal- 


ize,’ * Delinquency legislation for ex- 
ample, as has been noted earlier, was 
not aimed merely at reducing crime or 
Hberating youth. The reform movement 
also served important symbolic and in- 
strumental interests for groups who 
made hobbies and careers out of saving 
children. 


Policy research 


Correctional research in this country 
has been dominated by p2rsons who are 
intimately concerned with crime and its 
control. The scholar-technician tradi- 
tion in corrections, especially with re- 
gard to delinquency, has resulted in the 
proliferation of “agency-cetermined”’ re- 
search whereby scholarsh.p is catered to 
institutional interests.°? Much of what 
passes under the label of “research” 
takes the form of “methods engineer- 
ing,” produced in the interest of respon- 
sible officials and management." It is 
only rarely, as in Erving Goffman’s 


60 Herbert L, Packer, “A Patchy Look at 
Crime,” New York Review cf Books, Vol. 17, 
October 12, 1967. 

61 Sanford H., Kadish, “The Crisis of Over- 
criminalization,” Tue Anwars, Vol. 374, No- 
vember 1967), pp. 157-170. 

62 Herbert Blumer, “Thrects from Agency- 
determined Researching: Tke Case of Cam- 
elot,” in Irvin Louis Horowitz (ed.), The Rise 
and Fal of Project Camszlot (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T Press, 1967), pp. 153—174. 

68 See, for example, Danid Glaser, The Ef- 
Jectiveness of a Prison and Parole System 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964). 
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study of tota institutions,” that sym- 
pathetic ideration is given to the 
ptrceptions and concerns of subordinates 
in the correctional hierarchy. 

There are many historical and prac- 
tical reasons way corrections has been 
such a narrow and specialized field of 
academic interast. First, corrections 
has been intellectually influenced by 
the problematic perspective of scholar- 
techn cians, which limits the scope of 
“reseerch” to local, policy issues. In 
the last century especially, penology was 
the exclusive domain of philanthropists, 
muck-akers, reformers, and missionaries. 
Secondly, the rise of the “multiversity” 
and af federal-grant research has given 
further respectability to applied re- 
searck. in corrections, to the extent that 
social science and public policy are in- 
extricably linked." Nevertheless, such 
research is minimal when compared, for 
example, with that done under the aus- 
pices of the Defense Department.®* It 
is quite true, as the National Crime 
Commission reports, that research in 
corrections has been unsystematic, spo- 
radic, and guided primarily by “intui- 
tive opportunism.” ® Thirdly, it should 
be remembered that correctional institu- 
tions are politically sensitive communi- 
ties which resist instrusions from aca- 


êi Erving Goffman, Asylums (New York: 
Anchor Books, 1961). 

65 Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University 
(New York: Anchor Eooks, 1961). 

66 Approximately 15 per cent of the Defense 
Depart nent’s annual kudget is allocated for 
research, compared with one per cent of the 
total federal expenditure for crime control.” — 
U.S , President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment aad Administraticn of Justice (National 
Crime Commission), T4e Challenge of Crime 
in a Free Socieiy (the General Report) 
(Washington, DC.: US. Government Print- 
ing Offce, 1967), p. 273. 

87 U 5., President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
(National Crime Commission), Task Force 
Report: Corrections (Washington, D C.: US 
Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 13. 


demic outsiders unless the proposed 


research is likely to serve their best intef- 


ests.® Research which undermines pol- 
icy is generally viewed as insensitive and 
subversive, aside from the fact that it 
helps to justify and harden administra- 
tors’ suspicions of “intellectuals.” The 
lack of critical research is, no doubt, 
also due to “the reluctance of scholars 
to address the specific problems faced 
by those charged with the perplexing 
task of controlling and rehabilitating 
offenders.” ® 


Politics and corrections 


Correctional institutions have been 
generally regarded as distinct, insulated 
social organizations. Their relationship 
to the wider society is viewed in a bu- 
reaucratic, civil-service context, and 
their population is defined in welfare 
terms. Prisons and their constituency 
are stripped of political implications, 
seemingly existing in an apolitical vac- 
uum. Corrections as an academic spe- 
clalization has focused on the prison 
community to the neglect of classical 
interest in the relationship between po- 
litical decision-making and social policies. 
As Hans Mattick has observed: 


There is very little appreciation . . . that 
this “contest between good and evil,” and 
the whale “drama of crime,” is taking 
place within the larger arena of our politi- 
cal system and this, in part, helps to deter- 
mine public opinion about the nature of 
crime, criminals and how they are dealt 
with.7° 


88 Controversial studies of official institu- 
tions run the risk of hampering further aca- 
demic investigations, as was apparently the 
case with Jerome Skolnick’s study of a Cali- 
fornia police department, Justice without Trial 
(New York. John Wiley & Sons, 1966). 

69 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
op. cit, p. 183. 

10 Hans W. Mattick fed), “The Future of 
Imprisonment in a Free Society,” 2 Key Issues, 
1965, p. 5. 
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olitical marginality narrows, it be- 
comes increasingly necessary to examine 
how penal administrators are recruited, 
how “new” programs are selected and 
implemented, and how local and na- 
tional legislatures determine correc- 
tional budgets. The crisis caused by 
white racism in this country also re- 
quires us to appreciate in what sense 
prisons and jails may be used as instru- 
mentalities of political control in the 
“pacification” of black Americans. 
Similarly, it furthers our understanding 
of “delinquency” if we appreciate the 
motives and political interests of those 
reformers and professionals who perceive 
youth as threatening and troublesome. 


Faith in reform 


The child-saving movement further 

illustrates that corrections may be 
understood historically as a succession 
of reforms. Academics have demon- 
strated a remarkably persistent opti- 
mism about reform, and operate on the 
premise that they can have a humani- 
tarian influence on correctional adminis- 
tration. As Irving Louis Horowitz has 
observed, to the extent that social sci- 
entists become involved with policy- 
making agencies, they are committed to 
an elitist ideology: 
They come to accept as basic the idea that 
men who really change things are at the 
top. Thus, the closer to the top one can 
get direct access, the more likely will in- 
tended changes be brought about.7* 


There is little evidence to support this 
faith in the ultimate wisdom of policy- 
makers in corrections. The reformatory 
was not so much an improvement on the 
prison as a means of extending control 
over a new constituency; probation and 
parole became instruments of supervi- 
vision rather than treatment; halfway 
houses have become a means of extend- 


71 Horowitz (ed.), loc. cit, p. 353 
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ing prisons into communities rgther than ~ ™ 


democratically administer ctuaries; 
group therapy in prison§ has justified 
invasion of privacy and coercive treat- 
ment on the dubious grounds that pris- 
oners are psychologically unfit; com- 
munity-based narcotics programs, such 
as the nalline clinic, disguise medical 
authoritarianism in the guise of rehabili- 
tation. Nevertheless, the optimism con- 
tinues, and this is nowhere more 
apparent than in the National Crime 
Commission’s ‘Task Force Report on 
Corrections, which reveals that, in 
Robert Martinson’s words, correctional 
policy consists of “a redoubling of efforts 
in the face of persistent failure.’’?* 

Finally, we have neglected to study 
and appreciate those who work in cor- 
rections. Like the police and, to an 
increasing extent, teachers and social 
workers, correctional staffs are con- 
scrained by the ethic of bureaucratic re- 
sponsibility. They are society’s “dirty- 
workers,” technicians working on people. 
As Lee Rainwater has observed: 


The dirty-workers are increasingly caught 
between the silent middle class, which 
wants them to do the dirty work and keep 
quiet about it, and the objects of that 
dirty work, who refuse to continue to take 
it lying down. . . . These civilian colonial 
armies find their right to respect from their 
charges challenged at every turn, and often 
they must carry out their daily duties with 
fear for their physical safety.73 


Correctional workers are required to 
accommodate current definitions of crim- 
inality and to manage victims of politi- 
cal expediency and popular fashion— 
drug users, drunks, homosexuals, va- 
grants, delinquents, and “looters.” They 


72 Robert Martinson, “The Age of Treat- 
ment: Some Implications of the Custody- 
Treatment Dimension,” 2 Issues in Criminol- 
ogy (Fall 1966), p. 291. 

™ Lee Rainwater, “The Revolt of the Dirty- 
Workers,” 5 Trans-action (November 1967), 
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tS have intimal influence on law-makers 

and rele sha ideological rapport 
with law enforcers. They have no clear 
mandate as to the purpose of corrections, 
other than to reduce recidivism and re- 
form criminals. They have to live with 
the proven failure of this enterprise and 
to justify their role as pacifiers, guards, 
warehouse-keepers, and _ restrainers.”* 


74 Henry McKay’s “Report on the Criminal 
Careers of Male Delincuents in Chicago” con- 
cludes that “the behavior of significant num- 
bers of boys who become involved in illegal 
activity is not redirect2d toward conventional 
activity by the institutions created for that 
purpose "—US, President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice (National Crime Commission), Task Force 
Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
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They are linked to a professional system 
that relegates them to the lowest sta 

in the political hierarchy but uses them 
as a pawn in electoral battles. They 
are doomed to annual investigations, 
blue-ribbon commissions, ephemeral re- 
search studies, and endless volumes of 
propaganda and muckraking. ‘They live 
with the inevitability of professional 
mediocrity, poor salaries, uncomfortable 
living conditions, ungrateful “clients,” 
and tenuous links with established insti- 
tutions. It is understandable that they 
protect their fragile domain from intru- 
sive research which is not supportive of 
their policies. 

Crime (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p 113. 


almost exclusively in the penal field for the last twenty years. 
and they have five children—three being triplets. 
is their life. 
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The Lessons of Norman House ) 


By MERFYN TURNER 


ABSTRACT: Norman House in London is the prototype of 
the halfway house movement, which works for the resettle- 
ment of homeless offenders. Norman House originated in its 
founder’s visits to a prison where he realized that homelessness 
was frequently a consequence of repeated imprisonment, and 
recidivism itself a disqualification for social help on discharge. 
What the inadequate recidivist was asking for was support 
and direction so that he could be a useful citizen. What he 
received, in fact, was advice and admonition and a couple 
of nights in a common lodginghouse, which amounted to a 
return ticket to prison. Norman House was started in 1954 
as a small family home for twelve adult recidivists who wanted 
something better than the advice to go straight and the lodg- 
inghouse where they were expected to start the journey. Nor- 
man House was designed as a family home where the isolated 
offender could feel that he belonged. ‘‘Going straight” then 
began to have purpose because it was related to people who 
cared for him. What happened to him was a matter for 
concern to someone. ‘This was the simple beginning of what 
is now developing into a national service. It is not without 
influence on developments in the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. 


Merfyn Turner, London, England, ts a schoolteacher by training, but has worked 
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He married a lawyer, 
In a sense, it may be said that crime 
Mr. Turner’s publications inchide Ship without Sails: An Experiment with 
Unattached Adolescents (1954), Forgotten Men: A Study of a London Common Lodging 
House (1960), Safe Lodging: The Story of Norman House (1961), A Pretty Sort of 
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than twenty years have 
-passeMygince I became a prison 
visifor at Pentonville Prison in North 
London. By prison-visitor standards, I 
was young then. But I had been inter- 
ested in prisons and the people who 
populate them for many years, and long 
before I experienced prison at firsthand 
during the Second World War. I was 
pleased when the Prison Department 
referred me to the governor of my near- 
est prison because if was Pentonville, 
the first English penitentiary, and the 
prototype of what is euphemistically 
called the Modern English Prison. 

The inspiration kehind Pentonville 
had come from Pennsylvania, where 
treatment by solitary confinement had 
been introduced early in the nineteenth 
century. But even as England, in com- 
mon with European countries, was 
preparing to apply the Pennsylvania 
methods, the Americans were already 
discarding them for the Auburn System 
which permitted prisoners to work to- 
gether in silence ard was preferable, 
therefore, on economic grounds, to 
Pennsylvania’s total separation. 

Pentonville Prison was a hundred and 
three years old when I first passed 
through its gates as a prison visitor. 
There had been changes and improve- 
ments during its century of service. But 
it was still reactionary and repressive, 
and the most notorious of prisons, per- 
haps, except for Dartmoor. Governors 
and prison officers were recruited largely 
from the services. They understood 
each other, They looked on prisoners 
as if they were the poorest material 
conscripted into the army; they had to 
be disciplined and punished into con- 
formity with rule and regulation. It 
was, they said, the only language the 
prisoners understooc. Sadly, the same 
was true for the prison staff. 

The prisons were concerned with pris- 
oners. They were not concerned with 
them as citizens, although the prison 


rules had been amended to introduce pm 


new declarations of intent, which parli 
ment may have taken seriously, but 
not the prison staffs or the public. A 
progressive governor was outstanding, 
partly because he was exceptional. 
There were humane prison officers, but 
they were swamped by the tide. Aiter- 
care, therefore, was almost entirely left 
to the voluntary societies. They had 
little material resources to meet the 
prisoners’ needs, and even less under- 
standing of their problems. What prior- 
ity there was fell to young offenders. 
The hardened criminals, as men were 
described who returned to prison after 
their first taste of it, were relegated to 
the back of the queue. The best that 
they might hope for was a little money 
to help them on their way. Those who 
had no way to go, and the incidence of 
homelessness among persistent offenders 
remains high, might receive a voucher 
for a night or two at a common lodging- 
house and letters to the Labor Exchange 
and the Assistance Board, as it was then 
called, to say that they had been dis- 
charged irom prison that day. All this 
was meant as a start on the road to 
citizenship. Those who failed, and per- 
sistent offenders always failed, had 
merely not tried hard enough. 

I had not been visiting long when I 
realized that the only safe assumption 
that could be made about the men in 
Pentonville was that they were not in 
prison for the first time. Some were 
serving their second sentence. Some 
had reached double figures. And one 
had passed his century. Some were 
mentally ill. Some were morally ill. 
Many were inadequate; they failed to 
survive in society on society’s terms. 
I realized that I could not help the 
psychotic or the psychopath. I could 
help the inadequate. 

It is easier to describe the inadequate 
offender than it is to define his condi- 
tion. My experience began with the 
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men, and ultimately it suggested a 
ition. 

There was Bill. He was small, and 
insignificant, and alarmingly short- 
- sighted. For him life had begun at 
forty, for, at that age, the death of both 
parents had robbed him of his home and 
catapulted him without preparation or 
experience into a grown-up world where 
the race is only to the swift and the 
battle to the strong. He moved from 
the provinces to London, where he be- 
lieved he could find friends and fame 
and fortune. He impressed nobody. 
Homeless, friendless, destitute, he com- 
mitted his first offense in London’s West 
End and, in effect, invited the police to 
arrest him. 

When I came to know him, he had 
collected an impressive criminal record 
that included sentences of five, eight, 
and twelve years of preventive detention, 
which he was then starting to serve. 
He had not gained a penny from all his 
crimes. He was merely trying to reg- 
ister his existence in a world that was 
totally indifferent to it. 

He had to be persuaded to appeal 
against his sentence, for by now he felt 
that, in prison, at least he was not un- 
noticed. The Court of Appeal allowed 
his application and released him into the 
care of a friend. That was almost nine 
years ago. Bill is now married. He 
lives in a home of his own. He is 
settled in his work. And he has friends 
for whom his existence matters. 

Bill is typical only of himself. But 
his early failure to find a place in soci- 
ety, his limitation of intelligence, his 
immaturity of personality, and his exag- 
gerated emotional response to situations 
are common to so many persistent of- 
fenders that the term inadequate ac- 
quires a meaning. A definition of the 
term, therefore, is: 


People who do not appear to be markedly 
ill, mentally or morally, but who yet fail 
to find a secure place in an accepted pat- 


tern of social life and, having little capac. Soh 


ity for making satisfactory ppAonal rela- 
tionships, express ee through 
crime, alcoholism, personal eccentricities, 
or vagrancy. 


It seemed to me then, and experience 
was to confirm the impression, that the 
courts did not need to send a great pro- 
portion of the inadequate offenders to 
prison, and that, having been sent there, 
adequate aftercare could prevent their 
return. What they needed to help them 
to settle to the acceptable mode of living 
which they said they wanted was a home 
and family tailor-made for them where 
they would be accepted for what they 
were and supported, supervised, and 
directed into a satisfactory and satisfy- 
ing way of life. 


THe BEGINNING 


The City Parochial Foundation fi- 
nanced the scheme which I placed before 
them. They also financed my operation 
of it. So “Norman House” was born in 
1954, the prototype of the halfway 
houses which have multiplied so rapidly 
in the last five years. 

The first year in the life of Norman 
House was memorable. The prophets 
of gloom excelled themselves. You 
could not run a house for criminals, they 
said, and live with them without inviting 
calamity and catastrophe which the Old 
Testament prophets could not have bet- 
tered. If the sun had been changed into 
darkness and the moon into blood, the 
pessimists would not have been dis- 
mayed. In fact, however, the first year 
was eventful and exciting and a period 
of progress and consolidation. 

The house which I had found was a 
large Victorian residence in a private 
park in North London. It had a garden 
at the front, and a lawn and garden at 
the back, with ample space for a work- 
shop. I inherited the furnishings and 
the private property of the widow whose 
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b— sudden death had put her house on the 


private m&rket. I also inherited a fine 
old. lady who"had worked at the house 
for many years, and together we sorted 
out the contents of the house, kept what 
we needed, sold what small dealers were 
interested to acquire, and made huge 
bonfires of the rest. In between times, 
as it were, I selected men while they 
were sill in priscn and played the part 
of father, brother. friend, and cook when 
they came into residence. There was 
room for fourteen men, but, single- 
handed, ten was a full complement. By 
the end of the first year, I had acquired 
a second cleaner, a part-time cook, an 
assistant, and, best of all, a wife. With 
such a wealth of assets, the future was 
assured, and no mor2 was again heard 
of the prophets of gloom. 

Experience confirmed some of my 
Original assumptions and disproved 
others. It confirmed the importance of 
selecting offenders, fcr not all homeless, 
inadequate men were able to respond to 
the treatment thet the House stood for. 
Experience also emphasized the diffi- 
culty of assessing the offender’s response 
to freedom while he talked about it in 
captivity. Case-records were not avail- 
able to me as an outsider. But even 
when I was unofficially permitted to 
read them, the omissions were fre- 
quently more revealing than the re- 
corded observations af policemen, gover- 
nors, chaplains, and doctors. The medi- 
cal reports were most revealing, perhaps. 
The complete absence of comment 
beyond the perennial “NAD” or “Fit 
for No. 1 Labour’ suggested to the 
ignorant that only the healthiest of citi- 
zens were selected for imprisonment. 
Aftercare comments were confined to 
such seemingly trivial comments as 
“NFA: one penny in his property.” 
There was rarely any guidance on things 
that mattered: whether a prisoner’s anx- 
iety about the future was normal or 
exaggerated to a point that made it 


pathologically significant, or whether 


withdrawal, which in the solitude of- @——™ 


cell had the quality of a great submis- 
siveness, was a symptom of a simmering 
schizophrenia. In conversation, the 
prisoners with whom I talked in their 
cells had all the virtues of the saints, 
and not a trace of their vices. They 
liked getting up in the mornings, they 
said, and they liked going to work. 
They liked coming back in the evenings 
and settling down to the “telly” or the 
garden or conversation. They never 
drank, smoked, or gambled. And if 
they had a good place to live when they 
came out, and a job, they would soon 
prove all the good things that they said 
of themselves. 

It was important that the prisoner’s 
claims were interpreted both in the light 
of his situation at that time and his 
apprehensiveness about the future, and 
in the light of his personal history, for 
so many of the men had lived all their 
lives in public, from the children’s 
homes and Approved Schools to the 
Army, where many had survived with 
some success, and prison. They had 
been nurtured in the belief that they 
owed their existence to the sacrifice and 
kindness of good people—matrons and 
housemothers and private citizens who 
took an interest in institutions—and 
never had they ventured to believe that 
they existed in their own right. “Give 
me a chance,” they were saying, “and I 
will never let you down.” I used to 
meet this with the answer: “If you 
jumped from London Bridge, you 
wouldn’t let me down.” It was this 
need to show the inadequate man that 
he existed in his own right, and never 
by the consent of others, that was the 
starting point of Norman House. 

During the first years, I selected with 
caution. But I also experimented. I 
accepted people whose suitability I 
gravely doubted. I accepted a thor- 
oughgoing homosexual whose favorite 
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sideline was to send flowers to any and 
ry member of the royal household in 
sickness and in health, from royal birth 
to royal marriage and royal death. I 
took his brief case, umbrella, bowler, 
hat, and gloves away from him and gave 
him instead a wheelbarrow and shovel, 
and for a day we worked together de- 
molishing our greenhouse. He went on 
strike after that. But we are still in 
good contact twelve years later, and in 
that time, my wife has, perhaps, received 
more flowers than the royal family. 

{ accepted a sadomasochist who 
taught me that prison assessments of a 
man’s response to treatment in prison 
are largely worthless. ‘They have no 
means of measuring growth. I accepted 
a man who had a long history of in- 
decent assaults on young girls. The 
psychiatric report said that he was im- 
mature, but had grown up after three 
years of prison group therapy. For nine 
years, we supported him as parents sup- 
port a young child. He moved into 
lodgings and quickly collapsed. He 
moved back to the House on a three- 
year conditional discharge. He moved 
into our Second House. But, all the 
time, his problems were with him, and 
nothing that the House could do had 
removed them. 

I tried to help an alcoholic who was 
imprisoned for attempting suicide. He 
said he wanted to rescue what was left 
of his future. He rescued less than a 
month, for his second suicidal attempt 
was fatal. 

Alf came to the House because he was 
being released from prison into a com- 
mon lodginghouse when he should have 
been in a mental hospital. I called in 
the magistrate and the mental health of- 
ficer. They said Alf was not subnormal 
to the point of hospitalization; he 
knew how many blue beans make four. 
So he remained at the House to play 
trains with the Hoover, to wander into 
people’s gardens and remove the roses, 


and to make a childish assault on he 


my wife. á 


But the majority of “fesidents an- 
swered to the description of inadequates. 
They were the men who wanted to live 
usefully within their potential, and hap- 
pily, and who could succeed with the 
help of the House. Yet, when they 
came to the House, they rarely lived up 
to the picture that they had painted in 
prison. The man who liked getting up 
in the morning turned out to be the 
most difficult to get out of bed. The 
man who said he liked work and in- 
tended to hold his first job for a year 
would have left it within the first week 
if he had been allowed to ask for his 
cards. Experience quickly taught that 
whatever reasons the resident gave to 
justify a change of job, they were 
mostly rationalizations. The trouble lay 
with him, and not with his job. 

Men who said that they never 
gambled lost all their wages at the 
betting shop. Those who never drank 
spent all their money in the public 
houses. Those who claimed, while they 
were in prison, that they flourished on 
community living escaped from it when 
they were presented with it at the 
House. And those who said that they 
would welcome discipline and direction 
reacted to the first correction with re- 
sentment: “You don’t want me here. 
So Pm leaving.” Continually, it was 
necessary to remind residents of why 
they had come to the House in the first 
place, and that it was part of my re- 
sponsibility to see that they maintained 
their effort 


Darry Lire IN NORMAN House 


We lived life as any family lives it. 
Activity was on the ground floor, in the 
sitting room, the kitchen, the dining 
room, and the workshop. Bedrooms, 
which were shared, were for sleeping. 
They were not a means of escape from 
the family life. One of the character- 
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tH stics of inadequate offenders, which 


may play” e foremost part of their 
csiminality, is their inability to form 
satisfactory personal relationships. We 
used mealtimes, therefore, as one of the 
principal informal means of developing 
personal relationships. So our meal- 
times were more than normally dif- 
ficult. Men competed for the undivided 
attention of my wife, or assistant, or 
myself, and they became sullen when 
they failed to secure it. They were 
jealous when others talked, and they 
resorted to childish devices to break the 
spell. When they argued together they 
became Insulting, revealing a dislike 
they had concealed in calmer moments. 
“The trouble with you,” a somewhat 
superior and exceptionally intelligent 
neurotic offender said to an equally in- 
telligeat sadomasochist, “is that you’re 
psychopathic.” That was meant to be 
the greatest degree ož insult. The sado- 
masochist was incensed. “TI would have 
you know,” he replied, in the pedantic 
speech that he used when he was being 
supercilious, “I am not psychopathic. 
I am psychotic,” 

Conversation usually centered on 
crime and prison. It was the one sub- 
ject on which everybody had some 
competence to comment. Visitors were 
sometimes dismayed that we should 
permit such a degree of aggression 
against the police, the courts, and the 
prisons. They had not appreciated that, 
perhaps for the first time in their lives, 
the offenders were discharging pent-up 
feelings without the risk of punishment. 
And, in any case, there could be no real 
progress for them until they had dis- 
charged their aggression. Arguments 
advanced by superior intellects could 
easily demolish the inadequate. But 
they would never correct his perspec- 
tives. When friencs who were judges, 
and lawyers, and prison governors joined 
in the evening meal and the conversa- 
tion it usually produced, the visit was 


almost always a success, for the resi- 
dents were then able to see something 
of the other person’s position and point 
of view. 

The work of the House was done in 
a group setting, but it operated on indi- 
viduals. The strongest ties were be- 
tween the resident and the staff, rarely 
between residents themselves. The de- 
mands which they made for affection 
and attention were great. They sought 
advice which they did not need. They 
brought problems to be solved that did 
not really exist. They came to borrow 
a needle and returned to borrow thread. 
They sought guidance over mending and 
patching and washing colored shirts. 
They wanted help to choose socks, and 
shoes, and sometimes a suit when 
savings had reached their target. Every 
day brought its demands and pressures. 
But it brought its rewards, too. My 
wife kept a note of birthdays, and the 
look of joyous incredulity on the resi- 
dent’s face when he came home from 
work to find a birthday cake and pres- 
ents awaiting him was more than com- 
pensation for the frustration he had 
inflicted on us when we were, perhaps, 
seeking an hour’s solitude. 

Men who were deprived from child- 
hood, and who had lived a lonely and 
neglected life, slowly became cheerful, 
and their life began to assume shape 
and direction. They held their jobs 
and became economically independent 
of the state. They paid their rent on 
a Friday night as if they had done so 
all their lives, and they gave small 
presents to my wife—and occasionally 
to me—-with a shyness that betrayed 
their inexperience. 

Occasionally, a new man tried to go 
his own way, pretending he was working 
whereas, in fact, he was spending his 
time at the West End clubs. But we 
lived so closely that he could not decline 
for long. Observation was a vital qual- 
ity in the staff, and we boasted that 


em: 
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we knew when a man even changed his 
tlaces. 

Occasionally, too, a man would begin 
to deteriorate. At first, there might be 
no visible sign of the decline. We only 
felt it. But we had learned from 
the earliest days to respect the warn- 
ings that feelings gave us. In this 
way, we prevented declines’ becoming a 
catastrophe. 

Criminal activity ceased while the 
men lived at the House. At first, this 
surprised us, particularly when the 
prophets had warned us that we were 
creating a thieves’ kitchen, and the 
world’s most eminent penologists and 
criminologists had expressed the same 
conclusion in more professional lan- 
guage. In truth, the absence of crimi- 
nal activity was not remarkable. It had 
become superfluous by a simple process 
of displacement. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that crime reappeared when 
residents left the support and protection 
of the House. Approximately one-half 
of the total residents failed to maintain 
their progress. They lost their jobs and 
their lodgmgs, wandered back into the 
environment of common lodginghouses 
and reception centers and the open road, 
and some returned to prison. 


THe First Frve YEARS 


It was clear that a stay of some weeks 
and even months at the House was too 
short to enable the inadequate man to 
lead a self-directing life. During the 
first five years, the average length of 
stay rose from five weeks to four 
months, the longest individual periods 
varying between one and two years. 
What lowered the average was the early 
disappearance of men who could not 
face up to communal living, as in the 
case of itinerants who had been accepted 
at the importunity of referring social 
workers inside and outside prison. The 


1 Third International Congress on Criminol- 
ogy, London, 1955. 


House had attracted so much notice that \—l, 


it was in danger of being regartled as the 
solution for all problems. 

An analysis of the first five years 
shows that of the men who deteriorated 
after they had left Norman House, 30 
per cent had come there with a poor 
prognosis; and rather more than 50 
per cent who came with a doubtful 
prognosis confirmed our fears, although 
a small number in both categories con- 
founded them. ‘Those who left with a 
good prognosis generally lived up to 
expectations. They also maintained 
good contact with the House after they 
had left, while the majority of those 
who deteriorated either broke contact 
completely or renewed it only in dire 
emergency. 


Tar SEcoND HOUSE 


It was the recognition of the offenders’ 
continuing need for support, though ina 
diminishing degree, and the difficulty of 
finding lodgings which would meet this 
need, that caused us to open our board- 
ing house when Norman House had been 
in existence for five years. It was 
planned as a financially self-supporting 
unit, offering single-room accommoda- 
tion for fourteen men, one-half of whom 
would be Norman House residents who 
were deemed ready to leave it. The 
other rooms were intended for nonof- 
fenders—adequate, mature men whose 
residence at the House would make for 
the stability of the whole community. 
The period of stay was unlimited. It 
could be permanent if the resident 
desired it. 

The Second House as we call it, is 
now well established. It flourishes. 
Two of the original offender residents 
are still there. The House has become 
their home. ‘Three are now married, 
one is in hospital, and one is dead. The 
turnover of residents has been small, the 
average length of stay being three years. 
This factor, allied to the influence of 
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abana homely, friendly housekeeper, has 


created a‘stability that has allowed us 
ta .reduce the number of nonoffender 
residents, thus supplying more vacancies 
for the offender. Social-work help is 
provided unobtrusively by a nonresident 
social worker who maintains a close link 
with Norman House. 

The results are sc encouraging that 
we are about to open a second boarding 
house. 


CONCLUSION 


During these twelve years of experi- 
ment and trial and error, Norman 
House has been copied and reproduced 
in various parts of the British Isles until 
it is now accepted as an integral part of 
the national Aftercare Service. It re- 
celves financial support from the state, 
and it collaborates closely with the 
statutory Probation and Aftercare Ser- 
vice. At present, the scene is one of 
confusion. The empaasis is on profes- 
sionalism. The voluntary organizations 
are no longer entrusted with the task 
of prison social work. It has been dele- 
gated to the Prcebation Service, which 
is unable to discharge its duties ef- 
fectively. Prison social work has little 
or no professional status, and proba- 
tion officers are reluctant, so far, to do 
it. The prison welfare workers oper- 
ate in difficult conditions and carry 
a case-load that makes a mockery of 
professional skill and experience. Out- 


side the prison, probation officers are 
hard-pressed to discharge what the 
might interpret as the true functions of 
probation, which are more preventive 
among younger offenders than rehabili- 
tative among adult recidivists. With the 
recent introduction of a parole system, 
yet another supervisory duty has been 
delegated to the Probation Service. 

The Probation and Aftercare Service 
cannot function successfully without the 
collaboration of the voluntary bodies 
and individuals. The voluntary force 
cannot operate effectively without the 
skilled guidance of the Probation Ser- 
vice. What will emerge over the next 
five years will be a partnership of both 
parties. Halfway houses will benefit 
because such collaboration means an im- 
provement in the quality of the service 
that the houses offer. Schemes for the 
recruitment and training of the wardens 
and assistants will be created, and ex- 
changes of personnel between halfway 
houses and the Probation and Prison 
Service will be customary where they 
are now exceptional. Such collaboration 
will benefit the voluntary and the statu- 
tory services, but, above all, it will 
benefit the offender. The next time that 
the court offers him “a chance” instead 
of imprisonment, or the prison offers 
it to him on release, or the Parole 
Board, when he qualities for it, he will 
accept it because he will know that it 
is the best thing that can happen to him. 


~ The Case for Differential Treatment of Desnquents 


By MARGUERITE Q. WARREN 


ABSTRACT: Based on the assumption that the same treat- 
ment program which is beneficial to some types of offenders 
may be detrimental to other types, a series of experimental 
programs for delinquents have developed around a theory of 
the differential use of program elements. The question asked 
has been: What kinds of treatment programs conducted by 
what kinds of workers in what kinds of settings are best for 
what kinds of youthful offenders? In approaching these in- 
vestigations, several classification schemata—categorizing of- 
fenders, treaters, environments, and treatment methods—have 
been developed. Attempts have then been made to study the 
“matching” of workers, settings, and methods with types of 
delinquents. ‘These studies have produced a numbe: of find- 
ings: Offenders can be reliably classified in treatment-relevant 
ways. A large proportion of youthful offenders can be suc- 
cessfully treated in community-based programs rather than 
institutions; however, incarceration leads to highe- success 
rates with one type of delinquent. Grouping of offenders 
into homogeneous living units by subtype leads to a significant 
decrease in institution-management problems. Offenders who 
are well matched with their treaters have much higher success 
rates than those who are not well matched. Impact of these 
studies on correctional programs in California is great, both 
at state and county levels. Interest in these concepts has led 
to the establishment of the Center for Training in Differential 
Treatment. 
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L| prennme with the Community 


Treàtment Project (CTP) in 1961, 
a. .number of experimental treatment 
projects for delinquents have developed 
around a theory of differential use of 
program elements. The question asked 
in this series of studies has been: What 
kinds of treatment programs conducted 
by what kinds of workers in what kinds 
of settings are best for what kinds of 
juvenile offenders? In order to ap- 
proach these investizations, it has been 
necessary to have a way of classifying 
offenders, a way of classifying workers, 
a way of classifying treatment environ- 
ments, and a way of classifying treat- 
ment methods. Assuming that one’s 
goal is an over-all reduction in de- 
linquency, one can—with these vari- 
ous classification schemata—proceed to 
“match” treaters, environments, and 
methods with types of delinquents in a 
manner calculated to bring about the 
maximum positive impact. 


RATIONALE FOE. DIFFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT 


One of the few agreed-upon “facts” in 
the field of corrections is that offenders 
are not all alike: that is, they differ 
from each other, not only in the form of 
their offense, but also in the reasons for 
and the meaning o: their crime. Some 
individuals violate the law because the 
peer group on which they are dependent 
for approval reszribed criminal be- 
havior as the price of acceptance, or 
because the values which they have 
internalized are those of a deviant sub- 
culture. Other individuals break laws 
because of insuficient socialization, 
which has left them at the mercy of any 
except the most protected of environ- 
ments. Still others are delinquently 
acting out internal conflicts, identity 
struggles, or family crises. This list is, 
of course, illuscrative, not exhaustive. 

If one accepts the notion that of- 


fenders are different from each other in 
the reasons for their law violations, tke 
implication follows that attempts to 
change the offender into a nonoffender 
will vary in ways which are relevant to . 
the cause. Ideally, the goals of treat- 
ment will relate in some direct manner 
to the causes of the delinquency, and 
the treatment methcds will relate spe- 
cifically to the goals for the various 
offender subgroups. 

The case for differential treatment 
was given support by two studies con- 
ducted in California during the 1950's. 
In both of these studies, specific treat- 
ment methods—in one study, individual 
interview therapy and in the other, three 
types of group treatment—were found 
to be differentially effective with dif- 
ferent types of offenders. Both studies 
showed that by lumping together all 
kinds of offenders, the beneficial effects 
of the treatment program on some indi- 
viduals, together with the detrimental 
effects of the same treatment program 
on other individuals, masked and can- 
celled out each other. It is likely that, 
in many treatment studies, this masking 
effect has occurred because the data 
have not been viewed in sufficiently 
complex fashion or because the crucial 
dimension—the classification oi sub- 
jects in a treatment-relevant way—was 
missing. 


HISTORY OF DIFFERENTIAL- 
TREATMENT PROJECTS 


The series of projects to be described 
have been jointly sponsored by the State 
of California and the National Institute 


17, D. Grant and M. Q Grant, “A Group 
Dynamics Approach to the Treatment of Non- 
conformists in the Navy,” Tur Anwats, Vol 
322 (March 1959), pp. 126-135; S. A. Adams, 
Interaction between Individual Interview 
Therapy and Treatment Amenability in Older 
Youth Authority Wards, Vol. 2, California - 
State Board of Corrections Monograph, 1961, 
pp. 27-44. 
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of Mental Health. They all involve 
programs developed within the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, the state agency 
to which county courts commit youthful 
. offenders who are beyond the handling 
capabilities of county probation depart- 
ments. The target population of these 
studies may thus be described as serious 
or habitual delinquents. 

Phase I of the Community Treatment 
Project has been operating now for 
more than seven years. This study, 
being conducted in California’s Central 
Valley, involves a comparison of the 
impact of institutional and intensive 
community-based programs on particu- 
lar subgroups of the delinquent popula- 
tion. The intake cases are first identi- 
fied as eligible or ineligible for the 
community-based program. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of girls and 70 per 
cent of boys have been declared eligible, 
with the primary reason for exclusion 
being assaultive behavior.2 Eligible 
cases are then randomly assigned to 
institutional and community programs. 
The research design calls for following 
both those cases assigned to the tradi- 
tional Youth Authority program (the 
Controls) and those cases assigned to 
the community program (the Experi- 
mentals) in terms of subsequent behav- 
ior in the community and in terms of 
personal and attitude change as reflected 
in psychological tests given before and 

after intensive treatment. 

' Nọ assumption was made that either 
community or institutional programs 
would be preferable across-the-board. 
Instead, the questions asked were: For 
what kinds of delinquents is a commu- 
nity alternative to institutionalization 
feasible and preferable? What kinds of 

2 Details about the characteristics of eligible 
and ineligible cases, as well as comparison of 
the Experimental and Control populations, are 
available in the numerous research reports of 
the project, obtainable from Dr. Ted Palmer, 


Community Treatment Project, 3610 Fifth 
Avenue, Sacramento, California. 


delinquents require or benefit from ae a 


period of incarceration? Findidgs have, 
in fact, shown a considerable advantage 
to the community-based program for all 
delinquent subtypes combined (that is, 
a comparison of total Experimental 
versus total Control cases), as indicated 
both in parole criteria and in test-score 
changes. However, there have been 
even more dramatic differences between 
the two programs when the various de- 
linquent subtypes have been considered 
separately—several subgroups showing 
a large difference in favor of the com- 
munity program, one subgroup showing 
a difference in favor of the institution 
program, and several subgroups show- 
ing contradictory evidence or minimal 
differences. 

By 1964, the feasibility of treating 
a large proportion of the juvenile of- 
fender population in intensive commu- 
nity programs, rather than in institu- 
tions, was a settled issue. In addition, 
it was clear that the community pro- 
gram offered higher success rates than 
the traditional Youth Authority pro- 
gram. What was unclear—and what is, 
perhaps, unclear in all comparisons of 
one large, complex program with another 
large, complex program—was which par- 
ticular program element or combination 
of elements accounted for the difference 
in success rates. For example, the dif- 
ferences in favor of the community 
program might be attributable to the 
particular treatment model being used, 
superior staff, differential decisions, 
specific community attitudes, simple 
avoidance of the institution, or numer- 
ous other factors. In an effort to sort 
out some of these factors, Phase II of 
the Community Treatment Project was 
begun in the San Francisco area. This 
experiment involves a three-way design 
in which two types of community pro- 
grams are being compared with each 
other and with the traditional institu- 
tional program. One of the community 
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, er units is based on the treatment model 


developdd in Phase I of CTP (the Dif- 
ferential-Tseatment Model), and the 
second community unit is based on a 
different tLleory and treatment model 
(Guided Group Interaction). Con- 
sistent wita the study of diferential 
impact, assessment of the three pro- 
grams is beng made with regard to the 
various delinquent subtypes, separately. 


STUDY OF JOFFERENTIAL-TREATMENT 
ENVIRONMENTS 


Beginning in 1965 and 1966, two 
projects were launched which had as 
major them2s the study of differential 
settings or tne attempt to develop treat- 
ment envircnments which are specific 
to the manegement and to the growth 
needs of sp2cific subgroups within the 
delinquent Dopulaticn. The first of 
these projects was the Preston Typology 
Study.” Usmg an experimental-control 
design, delinquent youth of a given sub- 
type were placed randomly in homo- 
geneous living mits (that is, only 
boys of one subtype in the unit) and 
in the tradi-iona! heterogeneous living 
units. The staff's task in the experi- 
mental units was to develop management 
and treatmert techniques specific to the 
needs of the offenders in their particular 
living unit. The researchers’ task was 
to describe the environment which de- 
veloped in eazh experimental living unit, 
and to compare the impact of the pro- 
gram on experimental boys of a given 
subtype with the impact of the regular 
program on oys of the same subtype 
placed in the heterogeneous units. 

The seconc study cf differential set- 
tings involves the use of group homes 
for cases involved in the Central Valley 


8C. F. Jesne s, “Preston Typology Study: 
Final Report” “Sacramento, Calif.: Institute 
for the Study cf Crime and Delinquency, in 
collaboration wi-h Califorria Youth Authority, 
1968). (Mimeozraphed.) 


units of the Community Treatment 
Project. The development of intensive 
community-based programs made appar- 
ent the frequent necessity for out-of- 
home-placement resources. ‘This need - 
relates to the observation that some 
types of delinquents in some types of 
settings appear to have little or no 
alternative to delinquency. For ex- 
ample, a child whose major way of 
relating to the world is conformity to 
the power which surrounds him may 
have little alternative to delinquency in 
a high-delinquency neighborhood; simi- 
larly, a child who is acting out a family 
problem may have little alternative to 
delinquency in his own home. These 
considerations have led to more frequent 
use of out-of-home placements in CTP 
than is typical of large case-load field 
programs. In addition to the size of the 
problem, differential-treatment thinking 
suggests that home atmospheres and at- 
titudes which may be helpful to some 
kinds of delinquent youth may be non- 
helpful or even detrimental to other 
kinds of vouth. The goals of the Group 
Home Project then were to develop five 
types of group homes (four to six 
youths in each)—each home represent- 
ing a range of environments specifically 
related to the growth and development 
needs of particular types of delinquent 
youth. 


STUDY OF DIFFERENTIAL- TREATMENT 
MODELS 


A further attempt to carry out the 
study of the differential impact of spe- 


1L. W. Look and M. Q. Warren, “Differen- 
tial-Treatment Environments for Delinquents: 
Project Proposal” (Sacramento: California 
Youth Authority and National Institute for 
Mental Health, 1966). (Mimeographed.) ; see 
also J. W. Pearson and T. B. Palmer, Differen- 
tial-Treatment Environments for Delinquents, 
California Youth Authority and National In- 
stitute of Mental Health Research Report 
No. 1 (Sacramento, 1967). 
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cific treatment methods on various sub- 
types of delinquents began in 1968 in 
the Northern California Youth Center 
Project. This program is being imple- 
‚mented in two institutional settings and 
is also based on organization of the 
population into homogeneous living 
units by subtype. The Karl Holton 
School is developing its treatment 
program around behavior-modification 
(operant conditioning) principles; and 
the O. H. Close School, around transac- 
tional analysis principles.’ As in CTP, 
Phase II, the question being asked is: 
Which treatment model shows the 
greatest payoff for each specific subtype 
of the offender population? An inter- 
esting additional complication in this 
institutional study relates to the ques- 
tion of what particular forms each theo- 
retical model will take when applied to 
the various subgroups of the population. 


MATCHING OF CLIENTS AND WORKERS 


An area of study which runs through 
all of these projects involves the attempt 
to “match” clients and workers. There 
has long been clinical experience—and 
some research evidence as well—which 
suggests that few, if any, workers relate 
equally well with all types of youth or 
are equally comfortable with the range 
of treatment styles and stances required 
by the full variety of offenders. Based 
_ on this premise, the Community Treat- 
ment Project began in 1961 to hire as 
workers individuals whose area of sensi- 
tivity, talents, and interests appeared to 
be “right” for given types of youth. An 
attempt was then made to develop for 
each worker a case-load made up of 
delinquents for whom the worker’s 


6 C, F. Jesness, “Differential Treatment for 
Delinquents in Institutions: Project proposal” 
(Sacramento: California Youth Authonty, In- 
stitute for the Study of Crime and Delin- 
quency, and National Institute of Mental 
Health, 1967). (Mimeographed.) 


“natural” style of relating and his areas 
cf belief and concern se2med þarticu- 
larly appropriate. To the extent Pes. 
sible, homogeneous (by delinquent sub- 
type) case-loads were built. Although 
these efforts at matching were at first 
based on intuition, interest in tying 
down the dimensions oj worker and 
client crucial in the matcaing increased 
rapidly as the interactions among the 
treatment strategy, the worker’s ability 
to carry out the treatmant plan, and 
the youth’s reaction to worker and plan 
became known. Research activity in 
this area increased rapidi.’ 

Matching has become an important 
program element in all subsequent 
projects mentioned here (with the ex- 
ception of the Guided Group Program in 
CTP II which calls for heterogeneous 
groups). Although the data indicate 
zhe extreme importance of the matching 
factor in differential-treatment planning, 
the crucial experiment has yet to be 
conducted. Matching has been included 
in the various projects as one of several 
elements which were varied concur- 
rently; thus, the unique contribution of 
the matching per se has not been studied 
extensively. A purposeful study of 
matching and mismatching is now in the 
proposal stage as one experiment of the 
Community Treatment Project, Phase 
HI. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DELINQUENTS 


At the heart of all these studies of 
differential treatment is the classification 
of the target populations into treatment- 
relevant categories. Tbe classification 
system utilized in all of these experi- 
ments is based on Interpersonal Matu- 


eT. B. Palmer, Personality Characteristics 
and Professional Orientation; of Five Groups 
of Community-Treaiment-Froject Workers: 
A Preliminary Report on Differences among 
Treaters (“Community-Treatment-Project Re- 
port Series,” No. 1, 1967). 
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rity Level (I-level) theory.” The first 
application of the theory to the offender 
popolation began ir the early 1950’s in 
a study of military offenders (see foot- 
note 1 in this article). A major elabo- 
ration of the Interpersonal Maturity 
Classification occurred in 1960-1961 
with the beginnings of the Community 
Treatment Project. 

The original theoretical formulation 
described = sequence of personality (or 
character) integrations in normal child- 
hood deveopment. This classification 
system focises upon the ways in which 
the individaal is able to see himself and 
the world, especially in terms of emo- 
tions and motivations; that is, his abil- 
ity to uncerstand what is happening 
between himself ani others as well as 
among others. According to the theory, 
seven successive stages of interpersonal 
maturity caaracterize psychological de- 
velopment. They range from the least 
mature, wh:ch resemble the interpersonal 
reactions cf a newborn infant, to an 
ideal of social maturity which is seldom 
or never reached in our present culture. 
Each of the seven stages, or levels, is 
defined by 2 crucial interpersonal prob- 
lem which must be solved before fur- 
ther progress toward maturity can occur. 
All persons do not necessarily work their 
way through each stage, but may be- 
come fixed at a particular level. The 
range of maturity levels found in a 
delincuent >opulatian is from Maturity 
Level 2 (Iutegration Level 2 or Ig) to 
Maturity Tavel 5 (Is). Level 5 is in- 
frequent erough that, for all practical 
purposes, use of Levels 2 through 4 
describes tte juvenile delinquent popu- 
lation. It should be stressed that inter- 
personal development is viewed as a 
continuum. The successive steps, or 
levels, whick are described in the theory, 


7C,E Sullivan, M. Q. Grant, and J. D. Grant, 
“The Develocment of Interpersonal Maturity: 
Applications to Delinquency,” Psychiatry, Vol. 
20, 1957, pp. 373-385. 


are seen as definable points along the 
continuum. 

The elaboration that came with He 
development of the Community Treat- 
ment Project was based on the assump-. 
tion that although a diagnosis of Inte- 
gration Level (I-level) identified a group 
of individuals who held in common a 
certain level of perceptual diferentia- 
tion, not all individuals in this group 
responded to this perceptual level in the 
same way. An attempt was then made 
to classify within each I-level according 
to response set. There appeared to be 
two major ways in which the Integra- 
tion Level 2 (Ig) individual responded 
in his perceptual frame of reference. 
Similarly, there appeared to be three 
typical response sets among delinquent 
Ig’s, and four typical response sets 
among delinquent I,’s. In this manner, 
the nine delinquent subtypes were iden- 
tified. These nine subtypes were origi- 
nally described—-as part of the proposal 
for CTP, Phase I—by lists of item- 
definitions which characterize the man- 
ner in which the members of each group 
perceive the world, respond to the world, 
and are perceived by others. The de- 
scription of the nine delinquent sub- 
types, with predicted most-effective in- 
tervention or treatment plans, combined 
to make up the original statement of the 
Differential Treatment Model. This 
Model has been revised and expanded 
over the years of experimentation in 
CTP. The most recent edition in print ` 
was published in 1966.° 

Brief descriptions of the three matu- 
rity levels (Integration Levels or I- 


8S. Adams and M. Q. Grant, “An Evaluation 
of Community-Located Treatment for Delin- 
quents: Proposal for CTP, Phase I,” 1961 
{Mimeographed). 

9 M. Q. Warren, and the Community Treat- 
ment Staff, Interpersonal-Maiurity-Level Clas- 
sification (Juvenile): Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Low-, Middle-, and High-Maturity Delin- 
quents (Sacramento, Calif.: Community Treat- 
ment Project, 1966). 
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understanding of formulas is in- 
discriminate and oversimplified. 
He perceives the world and his pars 


levels), as well as the nine empirical 
subtypes, found in the juvenile delin- 
quent population are given below: 


Maturity Level 2 (Iz): The indi- 
vidual whose interpersonal under- 
standing and behavior are inte- 
grated at this level is primarily 
involved with demands that the 
world take care of him. He sees 
others primarily as “givers” or 
“withholders” and has no concep- 
tion of interpersonal refinement 
beyond this. He has poor capacity 
to explain, understand, or predict 
the behavior or reactions of others. 
He is not interested in things out- 
side himself except as a source of 
supply. He behaves impulsively, 
unaware of anything except the 
grossest effects of his behavior on 
others. 


Subtypes: (1) Asoctal, Aggressive 
(Aa) responds with active de- 
mands and open hostility when 
frustrated. (2) Asocial, Passive 
(Ap) responds with whining, 
complaining, and withdrawal 
when frustrated. 


Maturity Level 3 (Ig): The indi- 
vidual who is functioning at this 
level, although somewhat more dif- 
ferentiated than the Ie, still has 
social-perceptual deficiencies which 
lead to an underestimation of the 
differences among others and be- 
tween himself and others. More 
than the Iz, he does understand 
that his own behavior has some- 
thing to do with whether or not he 
gets what he wants. He makes an 
effort to manipulate his environ- 
ment to bring about “giving” rather 
than “denying” response. He does 
not operate from an internalized 
value system but rather seeks ex- 
ternal structure in terms of rules 
and formulas for operation. His 


° 


in it on a power dimension. Al- 
though he can learn to play a few 
stereotyped roles, he cannot under- 
stand many of the needs, feelings, 
and motives of another person who 
is different from himself. He is 
unmotivated to achieve in a long- 
range sense, or to plan for the 
future. Many of these features 
contribute to his inabiity to pre- 
dict accurately the response of 
others to him. 


Subtypes: (3) Immatuse Conform- 
ist (Cfm) responds with immedi- 
ate compliance to whoever seems 
to have the power at the moment. 
(4) Cultural Conformist (Cfc) 
responds with conformity to spe- 
cific reference group, delinquent 
peers. (5) Manipuator (Mp) 
operates by attempting to under- 
mine the power of authority 
figures and/or usurp the power 
role for himself. 


Maturity Level 4 (I4): An indi- 
vidual whose understanding and 
behavior are integrated at this level 
has internalized a set cf standards 
by which he judges his and others’ 
behavior. He can perceive a level 
of interpersonal interaction in 
which individuals have expectations 
of each other and can influence 
each other. He shows some ability 
to understand reasons for behavior, 
some ability to relate to people 
emotionally and on € long-term 
basis. He is concerned about 
status and respect and is strongly 
influenced by people he admires. 


Subtypes: (6) Neurotic, Acting- 
out (Na) responds tc underlying 
guilt with attempts <o “outrun” 
or avoid conscious anxiety and 
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condemnation of self. (7) Neu- 
rotic, Anxious (Nx) responds 

_ with symptoms of emotional dis- 
zurbance to conflict produced by 
jeelings of inadequacy and guilt. 
(8) Situationai-Emotional Reac- 
rton (Se) responds to immediate 
family or personal crisis by 
acting-out. (9) Cultural Identt- 
ñer (Ci) respends to identifica- 
tion with a deviant value system 
by living out his delinquent 
beliefs. 


The delinquent subtypes, along with 
their code names and the proportions 
they represent In tae CTP population, 
may be summarized as follows: 


TABLE 1—Detcnovent SUBTYPES: CODE 
NAMES AND PROPORTION OF POPULATION 


PROPORTION 
OF 
CODE POPULATION 
NAME DELINQUENT SUBTYPES (%) 
IT, As Asocial, Aggressive <i 
Ap Asocial, Pessive 5 
I; Cfm Confcrmist, Immature 16 
Cfr Confcrmist, Cultural 10 
Mp Manipulator 14 
I, Ne Neurotic, Acting-out 20 
Nx Neurotic, Anxious 26 
Se Situatiora -Emotional 
Reection 3 
Ci Cultural Identifier 6 
100 


It is with respect to these nine delin- 
quent subtypes that the various projects 
have sought differentially to define treat- 
ment goals as well as the varicus ele- 
ments—environments, methods, worker 
styles—of the treatment strategies. 


Waart Has B2EN LEARNED So FAR 


The series of studies on differential 
treatment of delinquents has produced 
a number of usable findings and prod- 
ucts. These studies have contributed 
support to several program directions 
as well. 


(1) A theory of personality and 
interpersonal development (I-level) has 
been elaborated. The theory provides 
a classification of offenders which can 
be reliably used and which has rele-- 
vance to treatment-planning, goal- 
setting, and program-organization. J- 
level classification is now being used for 
all new intake into the California Youth 
Authority. A large number of other 
correctional agencies, both within and 
outside California, are also organizing 
parts of their programs around J-level 
and Differential Treatment concepts. 
The Center for Training in Differential 
Treatment has been established, having 
as one goal the development of training 
curricula for those agencies. The Train- 
ing Center itself is a research project, 
investigating the ways in which training 
and consultation can support correc- 
tional agencies in their efforts to develop 
more rational and effective treatment 
programs. 

(2) The operational feasibility of 
treating a large proportion of the delin- 
quent population in the community, 
without prior institutionalization, has 
been clearly demonstrated. The com- 
munity-based program appears to have 
its greatest advantages over the institu- 
tional program for the subtypes identi- 
fied as: Acting-Out Neurotic (Na), 
Cultural Conformist (Cfc), and Ma- 
nipulator (Mp). The Situational- 
Emotional Reaction subtype (Se) can . 
be handled very successfully in the 
commurity program, although this 
group also does well following institu- 
tionalization. These four subtypes com- 
bined represent almost 50 per cent of 
the population eligible for the commu- 
nity program. Evidence to date suggests 
that the Cultural Identifier subtype (Ci) 
may be more effectively handled in a 
program involving incarceration, al- 
though success of this group in the com- 
munity program continues to increase 
each year while the success rate for 
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Controls does not change. This subtype 
includes 6 per cent of the population. 
For the three remaining subtypes,*°® the 
data do not, at this time, point to a clear 
advantage for either program. If 
recidivism rate alone is considered the 
most important of the criteria, then two 
of these three subtypes—Anxious Neu- 
rotic (Nx) and Asocial, Passive (Ap)— 
would have an advantage in the com- 
munity program. 

(3) The feasibility of developing a 
range of treatment atmospheres in group 
home settings has been shown. Four of 
the five theoretically defined group home 
environments have been located and/or 
developed with some degree of success. 
Detailed descriptions of the character- 
istics and functioning of these homes 
will be available by 1969. 

(4) Not enough follow-up data are 
yet in on CTP, Phase II, to indicate 
which subtypes have greater success in 
the Differential Treatment unit com- 
pared with the Guided Group Interac- 
tion unit. However, over-all (for all 
subtypes combined) parole outcomes in 
the Differential Treatment unit in San 
Francisco are generally similar to those 
in the Central Valley units, suggesting 
that the success of the community pro- 
gram in Phase I was not simply the 
function of a particular location, com- 
munity, or population. Early, but in- 
conclusive, data do suggest that com- 
munity treatment in a large metropolitan 
area may offer a greater opportunity 
structure than a smaller community— 
which is important for some subtypes 
—but may also represent a greater 
hazard in terms of peer pressure for de- 
linquency——which is important for other 
subtypes. 

(5) There is little support for the 
view that sheer avoidance of institu- 
tionalization per se explains the lower 

10 Too few youths identified as Asocial, 


Aggressive have been declared eligible for the 
community program to make study possible. 


failure rates of CTP Experimentals. A 
direct test of random ‘assignment of 
comparable cases to tie institutional 
programs and to the regular parole pro- 
grams has not been conducted. How- 
ever, within the Control zroup, there are 
a number of cases who were returned 
directly from the Reception Center to 
their community without first having 
been sent to an instituzional program. 
These cases, for whom institutionaliza- 
tion was simply avoided, have a some- 
what higher parole-failuze rate (57 per 
cent at fifteen-month follow-up) than 
the Control cases who went through 
the institutional programs (48 per cent 
failure). 

(6) A product of the differential- 
treatment studies is a set of increasingly 
elaborate techniques and strategies for 
working with a delinqu2nt population. 
Collectively, this set of techniques and 
strategies for each of the delinquent 
subtypes being treated in the community 
setting is referred to as the Differential 
Treatment Model, 1966 edition. 

(7) As a result of the success of the 
Community Treatment Project, the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority is now operating 
five in-lieu-of-institutioralization com- 
munity units in additicn to the four 
CTP units In addition, the favorable 
experiences in CTP made a major con- 
tribution to the development of the 
Probation Subsidy Law, passed in the 
California legislature in 1965. It was 
apparent that, if intensive treatment 
conducted in the youth’s home commu- 
nity could be successful when organized 
through a state agency, the same results 
might well be accomplished by the 
county probation departments without 
commitment of the youth to the state 
The legislation calls for a maximum pay- 
ment of $4,000 to a county for every 
criminal adult or young delinquent not 
committed to a state correctional insti- 
tution but whose incarceration was ex- 
pected on the basis of past performance. 
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Quotas for individual counties have been 
established on* the basis of past com- 
mitypent rates, adjusted for anticipated 
county population growth. An impor- 
tant aspect of the Subsidy Law is that, 
in order to quzlify for the funds, a 
county must not only reduce commit- 
ments but must also define a treatment 
program which has reduced commit- 
ments as a goal. Thus, for example, 
a county may not qualify by simply 
reducing probation case-loads; some 
further plan must be in evidence. 

Forty-one of California’s fifty-eight 
counties are now participating in the 
subsidy plan. Subsidy units in twenty 
probation departments have so far re- 
ceived training in differential treat- 
ment from the Training Center. During 
1967-1968, the co-mty earnings ex- 
ceeded $94 million. There are now a 
substantial number of empty beds in 
Youth Authority institutions for the 
first time in its history. 

(8) Among the most clear-cut of the 
findings from the Preston Typology 
Study is that homcgeneity (by delin- 
quent subtype) in the living units of a 
training school consistently decreased 
unit-management problems.  Signifi- 
cantly fewer serious rule-infractions and 
peer problems were reported in the 
experimental units. Transfers out of 
the living units for closer confinement 
were also fewer in the homogeneous 
units. Sufficient follow-up parole data 
are not yet avaiable to indicate clearly 
the more long-range treatment impact 
of the experimental program. Some 
treatment-impact clues, however, are to 
be found in psychometrics and behav- 
ior ratings from early and late in the 
institutional stay. These measures show 
the greatest advantages of the Experi- 
mentel over the Control program to be 
for the subtypes Manipulator (Mp), 
Cultural Conformist (Cfc), and Acting- 
out Neurotic (Na). 

The impact of these findings on the 


agency is a general movement toward 
homogeneous living units in many of the 
institutional programs. Even though 
the final treatment-evaluation data are 
not in, apparently the management ad- . 
vantages are convincing. Many ques- 
tions should still be raised in this area. 
Although, with present data, it is dif- 
ficult to make a case for random 
heterogeneity, it may well be that 
planned combinations of the subtypes 
would have even more advantages than 
homogeneous units. 

(9) The differential-treatment studies 
have given support to the view that 
treatment can usefully be conceptualized 
as a product of at least four major, 
coexisting interactions—interactions be- 
tween type of program, type of treat- 
ment environment, type of client, and 
type of worker. The analyses of CTP 
data show the serious distortions intro- 
duced when viewing the target popula- 
tion as though it were a homogeneous 
collection of individuals. For example, 
in comparing the total Experimental 
group with the total Control group, one 
misses the information that, although 
the former has higher success rate than 
the latter, the Cultural Identifier group 
does better following incarceration. Ad- 
ditionally, a distorting factor is intro- 
duced by not taking type of worker into 
account. Thus, for example, Experi- 
mental cases who—on a priori grounds 
—were well-matched with their workers 
in CTP had a parole failure rate of 19 
per cent on a fifteen-month follow-up, 
while another group of Experimental 
cases who were not well-matched had a 
failure rate of 43 per cent. 

(10) Data from these studies indi- 
cate, not only that the treatment process 
with offenders must be viewed with a 
realistic degree of complexity, but also 
that the measurement of change must 
be viewed with the same complexity. 
Since the Differential Treatment Model 
specifies goals for each of the subtypes, 
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it is necessary to develop methods of 
measuring progress toward these specific 
goals, rather than to assume that certain 
changes always have a positive or nega- 
.tive meaning. Two examples may be 
given. Although increased conformity 
may be a goal generally hoped for in 
an offender group, increased compliance 
is a very negative sign in the subtypes 
identified as Is Conformist. Although 
one typically anticipates that increased 
self-acceptance will occur with improve- 
ment in treatment, there are several sub- 
types whose self-acceptance is already 
exceptionally high in comparison with 
other dimensions such as self-control, 
responsibility, and socialization. In this 
instance, hoped-for change could be de- 
fined as a better balance between self- 
acceptance and these other factors, per- 
haps even involving a decrease in self- 
acceptance. 

(11) Program-assessment is compli- 
cated by still another factor which in- 
volves differential decision-making. In 
action-research programs such as those 
described here, it is impossible to con- 
ceal from decision-makers information 
regarding the Experimental or Control 
status of a particular case. The data 
suggest that this information does make 
a difference in actual decisions made by 
the Youth Authority Board. For ex- 
ample, Experimental cases in CTP tend 
more often to be restored to parole fol- 
lowing an offense than do Control cases 
` Experimental workers more often than 
regular parole agents request a restora- 
tion of the youth to parole when some 
growth has been shown or when the 
worker believes that a change in treat- 
ment plan may make a major difference 
The intensive work with the Experi- 
mental cases also makes more visible to 
the decision-makers the improvement in 
a youth (for example, school and job 
performance and attitudes toward au- 
thority figures} even when the change 
has not been sufficient to eliminate all 
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delinquent behavior. Differences in 
restoration practice undoubtedly ac- 
count for some of the success-rate dif- 
ferences. Complicating the picture still 
further, but to some extent equalizing 
the advantages for Experimental and 
Control groups, evidence is available 
that—-because of the high surveillance 
rate on the Experimental caseloads— 
“hidden delinquency” (that is, unknown 
to the parole agent) is more frequent 
among Control cases. 


Issues REMAINING 


Many areas of the differential-treat- 
ment theme remain to be explored and 
further tested, Already mentioned is a 
purer test of the impact on treatment 
of matching and mismatching workers 
and clients. Beyond the exploratory 
studies, crucial tests of well-defined dif- 
ferential environments need to be run. 
Questions still need to be asked with 
respect to the kinds of youth for which 
treatment should preferably be started 
in the protection of a residential pro- 
gram. For example, there is a sizable 
proportion of various subtypes which 
do not succeed in present programs, 
either in or out of institutions. What 
kinds of treatment programs—in or 
out—can be developed for them? 

Continued efforts to study this ques- 
tion are proposed as part of CTP, Phase 
III. CTP experience to date has sug- 
gested that the likelihood of achieving 
specified treatment objectives with cer- 
tain offenders would be considerably 
increased if treatment were to begin, not 
within the community proper, but 
within a differential-treatment-oriented 
residential setting. The percentage for 
which the “treatment of choice” would 
begin in a residential program is esti- 
mated at from only 5 per cent (for sub- 
types Cim, Ap, and Se) to perhaps as 
much as 50 per cent (for subtype Ci). 
In a complex Experimental-Control de- 
sign, the Phase III proposal calls for 
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utilizing a Differential Treatment Model 
within 4 community program and within 
hoi short-term and longer-term institu- 
tional programs to bring into sharper 
focus a number of issues: Which of the 
early goals in treatment with the various 
subtvpes can be better achieved in a 
residential program and which in a di- 
rect community program? Which treat- 
ment goals for the various subtypes 
must be achieved in a residential setting 
in order to protect society and the youth 
as well? What varying periods of time 
in an institutional setting are necessary 
in order to achieve particular goals? 

Many of these issues reflect the 
general “irrationality” of present cor- 
rectional programs. Frequently, the 
decision regarding incarceration or not, 
as well as the decisions regarding length 
of incarceration, are made solely on the 
nature of the offense or on the basis of 
offense history. Tae decisions are made 
prior to (or even without) assessing the 
nature of the problem involved in a 
particular youth’s delinquency, and 
without establishing the treatment 
goals on which later “rational” decisions 
regarding release should depend. 

An example which illustrates the ques- 
tionable “rationality” of present cor- 
rectional systems is found in decision- 
making regarding which youths are 
eligible for direct release to commu- 
nity-based prcegrams. The delinquents 
judged ineligible for CTP have been 
followed in terms of parole-success cri- 
teria on release from Youth Authority 
institutions Compared with the Con- 
trol cases, who a.so went through the 
institutional programs, the ineligible 
group has a much lower parole-violation 
rate (only 30 per cent failure at fifteen- 
month follow-up compared with 48 per 
cent for Controls). Although this in- 
formation is not surprising, since other 
studies have shown assaultive offenders 
to represent a low-violation-rate group, 
the conclusion that the ineligibles repre- 


sent a better-risk group for community 
programs than the eligible group seems 
apparent. 

By and large, the ineligibility de- 
cision represents a response to perceived . 
community objection to release of as- 
saultive individuals. In questioning the 
rationality of this response, an assump- 
tion is being made regarding the hier- 
archy of goals for the correctional 
process. It is only if one assumes the 
primacy of the rehabilitative goal (that 
is, changing the offender into a life-long 
nonoffender or life-long noneost to 
society), that the decision to incar- 
cerate the “good risk” offender appears 
“irrational.” If, instead, one accepts 
the legitimacy of such goals as deter- 
rence of others, punishment, or retribu- 
tion, then this decision to incarcerate 
may seem more logical. Present-day 
public concern with “safe streets” adds 
to the pressure on decision-makers to 
incarcerate when in doubt. The dif- 
ferential-treatment programs have at- 
tempted to maintain a clear focus on 
the goal of rehabilitation with the conse- 
quent emphasis on moving as far as 
possible toward rational decision-making 
with that end in view. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STUDIES 


The series of studies in differential 
treatment have been rather successful in 
teasing out some ot the many complexi- 
ties which interact in the correctional ` 
treatment process. A beginning has 
been made in sorting out the differential 
contributions to success, or lack of it, 
made by offender characteristics, worker 
characteristics, treatment atmospheres, 
and treatment methods. Evidence that 
it is enly a beginning comes from the 
ratio of questions answered to questions 
raised. Some information which is im- 
mediately usable in programming has 
been found. Some general program- 
direction has received support. 
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The model of action research which 
has been followed calls for two major 
strategies—a tied-down experimental- 
control design whenever possible so that 


. some hard data are available and 


process-oriented exploratory research 
which permits the detailed viewing of 
the complexities and interactions among 
the treatment elements. A unifying 
theoretical orientation guides the explor- 
atory research in the direction of sys- 
tematic hypothesis development. In 
this manner, the second experiment 
grows logically out of the leads of the 


first, and the third out of the leads of 
the second. i : 

To the extent that differential-wgat- 
ment research has a claim to fame, 
it is, perhaps, best placed in the area of 
trying to pin down more precisely the 
ways in which specific elements of 
the correctional process are aimed at 
intervening in specific aspects of the 
delinquency and its meaning. From a 
program point of view, this theme takes 
the form of attempting to insert a 
greater degree of rationality in the effort 
to change offenders into nonoffenders. 


a 
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ie 1960, the New York State Youth 
Commission was redesignated the 
New York State Division for Youth and 
given the legislative mandate to estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate programs for 
predelinquent and delinquent adoles- 
cents, fifteen through seventeen years of 
age. From the outset, the Division was 
determined to innovate and experiment 
with promising systems of treatment- 
intervention in order to determine what 
specific techniques and approaches were 
most effective with youths displaying 
varying degrees of personal and social 
dysfunctioning. Of all the age ranges 
to attempt to treat, it was generally 
conceded that this age span—fifteen 
through seventeen—too young to earn 
a livelihood and generally too academi- 
cally retarded, because of previous fail- 
ures, for school—was the most trying 
and difficult. 

Our agency set out to create programs 
which would not duplicate existing re- 
sources already available to judges and 
social agencies. The public agencies 
providing residential youth care had 
been forced to expand rapidly in a field 
where specific treatment knowledge and 
insight were lagging. Beset with the 
problem of handling the most delin- 
quent cases not accepted by private 
sources, the state had devised a pattern 
which, in most respects, relied upon 
mass-congregate approaches. While this 
approach should have been the treat- 
ment of choice for some youths, many 
others were forced into this mold and 
emerged with little change in their anti- 
social attitudes. 

With this pattern present, the Divi- 
sion for Youth in 1960 set program- 
diversification of the state’s resources 
as one of its prime objectives. 

This grew out of a number of ex- 
perientially derived operating beliefs 
which helped to clarify the Division’s 
approaches. 

We felt that the field of youth care, 


despite bright, notable, and scattered 
exceptions, was hamper2d and harnessed 
by individuals who reflected basia soci- 
etal ambivalences towards this difficult 
area. Confusing signals, emanating 
from legislative and pol tical leaders and 
the public at large, often resulted in 
vacillating, short-range Drogram philoso- 
phies. Should an agency’s goal be 
security for the public from disturbed 
offenders? Should ar agency focus 
upon attitudinal change of offenders, 
knowing that encouragimg these changes 
might well result in actmg out the test- 
ing of new relationship roles? Should 
realistic daily alternatives be posed as 
choices for offenders, t) foster the as- 
sumption of personal, responsible actions 
and attitudes, when these choices might 
well not be those an anxious staff would 
have wished them to adopt? Should 
offenders be integrated into the com- 
munity fabric of resources, or isolated 
until they proved that taey could func- 
tion in a less hostile, threat-free fashion? 

The policy messages and sets of 
correctional expectations that admin- 
istrators have receivel have been 
consistently contradictory. The typical 
admonition might well have stated: 
“Operate low-cost, helpful, realistic pro- 
grams in someone else’s backyard and 
you will be supported, as long as no one 
complains”—-small wonder that stunted 
efforts emerged! 

Top administration felt, from the out- 
set of the Division’s programs, that a 
balanced offering of experimentation and 
service was needed. 


Some Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


It was hypothesized thet many youths 
who had been adjudicated delinquents 
had impulse-control problems. These 


. impulse-control problems might stem 


from “immaturity” or from intrapsychic 
conflicts. We defined macurity, in part, 
as a youth’s ability to pcstpone gratifi- 
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cation, his willingness to stick to tasks 
even if they were not pleasurable, his 
anu to wo-k and velate with others, 
including these he did not like, his 
ability to plan ahead, and his capacity 
to assume responsibility and accept 
consequences for his own acts. In this 
area, the problem was perceived as 
developmental, and the objective of 
treatment was “habilitation.” 

With those youths handicapped with 
intrapsychic conflicts, the problem of 
acting out was viewed as a defense 
against a conflict-producing anxiety. 
Therefore, tae objective of treatment 
here was “rshabilitetion,” that is, at- 
tempting to understand the nature of 
the conflict which was producing the 
anxiety in carder to modify previously 
held and perceived distortions and/or 
experiences. 

This, ther, was a basic program goal 
—to provice an environment which 
would prodice visibility of behavior 
in its totality and to modify, through 
interpersona. relationships, antisocial 
conduct. 

While the importance of introducing 
significant changes in basic societal 
institutions in order to, prevent delin- 
quency and to combat recidivism was 
recogrized, the Division was mandated 
to adopt more modest goals. 

Many sociologicel, educational, and 
psychological theories have been ad- 
vance conzerning the causes of anti- 
social behavior by Cohen, Kvaraceus, 
Aichhorn, Miller, Slavson, Cressey, 
Fried_ander, and many others. The Di- 
vision chose an eclectic approach in its 
attempts to modify those deficiencies 
revealed by the adolescents in its care 
which seemed to block their reach- 
ing personally satisfying and socially 
acceptable performance levels. 


INTAKE CRITERIA 


We established eligibility criteria for 
admitting 2 youth to the program. 


In general, youths who tended to 
exhibit the following characteristics were 
eligible: 


A. Where a youth expressed un- 
happiness over his situation and 
desired to make a better life for 
himself (denial by the youth 
of any dissatisfaction was dis- 
counted, if it was recognized 
that the youth was hiding his 
true feelings), 

B. Where a youth exhibited a will- 
ingness to admit, even reluc- 
tantly, that his troubles were at 
least partly of his own making, 

C. Where the youth showed a ca- 
pacity to relate to people—to 
exhibit some emotional re- 
sponse, even though it might be 
negative, 

D. Where the youth could estab- 
lish sufficient rapport with an 
adult to discuss his situation 
with him—though not necessar- 
ily from the standpoint of seek- 
ing or accepting help at first, 

E. Where there were some indica- 
tions that the youth could recall 
his life experiences, even though 
he might have been reluctant 
to discuss them. 


Thus, the youths’ attitudinal and 
behavioral indices, and not the nature 
of their crimes (we have admitted 
homicide cases), were given priority. 


PROGRAM APPROACHES 


Four basic approaches were imple- 
mented to offer differential treatment 
techniques for youths with problems 
ranging from gradations of immaturity 
to deep-seated conflicts manifested, in 
part, in delinquent behavior. 


Conservation camps 


For the more immature youths who 
were deemed to need a moratorium from 


‘home pressures and negative community 
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influences, the camp approach was of- 
fered. While we have always advocated 
keeping youths as close to the realistic 
tensions and problems with which they 
must learn to contend, we believed that 
some youths did not possess enough 
strength to utilize community resources 
in a productive fashion. There was 
little to be gained by forcing them back 
into local schools or requiring them to 
hold a job, if they had continuously 
failed in these pursuits in the immedi- 
ate past. Academic skills, constructive 
work habits, and modifications in basic 
attitudes towards others would have to 
be incorporated before they could utilize 
what the community had to offer. In 
the forestry setting, which stressed a 
supervised outdoor work experience, 
along with a peer-crew approach, reality- 
oriented group-counseling, recreation, 
academic and remedial instruction, and 
religious services, sixty youths were 
given the opportunity to associate with 
interested and mature adult role models. 
Hard work in the form of conservation 
chores was a program technique, and the 
ability to follow orders, to act as crew- 
leaders, to complete assignments, and to 
acquire skills, as well as the satis- 
faction from these acquisitions, were 
thought of as fundamental requirements 
for the adoption of work attitudes and 
habits necessary to obtain and hold a 
community job later. The pace was 
rapid, and, hopefully, exciting in its 
adventuresomeness and challenge. 


The short-term adolescent resident 
training (START) program 


Patterned to some extent after the 
“Highfields” model, this program was 
established to serve the older, ma- 
nipulative, more delinquency-oriented, 
and sophisticated adolescent. Twenty 
youths were exposed to intensive group 
interaction for the development of an 
understanding of the meaning of their 
behavior. After working on hospital 


grounds each day in a variety of work 
assignments, these youths mef with the 
director in a probing, con‘ronting Svagjon 
to determine their innermost feelings 
and attitudes. It was thought that 
these youths’ needs and capacities would 
allow them to withstand an “ego- 
battering’ approach in order to obtain 
personal change within esch youth. 


Urban home program 


Youths were selected for this type of 
facility if we thought ihat they pos- 
sessed sufficient stability, ties, and 
strengths to be maintained in their own 
home community with adult guidance 
and support. Here a youth was pro- 
grammed on an individual schedule for 
community work or school, while he re- 
ceived counseling, maintenance, tutoring, 
and other services in relation to his 
needs. He participated cn a daily basis 
in local community activities. It was 
believed that these youths had a suf- 
ficient degree of socialization to enable 
them to function in this local setting. 


The short-term aid to ~outh (STAY) 

program 

Here we conceived a nonresidential 
program for youths, very similar in 
characteristics to those admitted to a 
START program. A daily supervised 
work experience was followed by group 
sessions, emphasizing a confronting, 
probing approach. Daily experiences of 
the youths were utilized as material to 
be analyzed in the group meetings. 
Daily gains were tested out each evening 
as youths returned to their own 
homes. Parent-youth zroup sessions 
were scheduled with the cirector as well. 


STAFF ORIENTATION 4ND ROLES 


When we attempted to recruit staff, 
we had little that was diferent to offer, 
except longer hours, harder work, and 
higher expectations, along with, poten- 
tially, more job satisfaction. We found 
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facility directors by seeking individuals 
who wanted to utilize their skills instead 
of zefhaining immersed in a comfortable 
ivory tower of treatment—consisting of 
neat, complete case of folders; carefully 
scheduled office appointments with cli- 
ents, before 4:00 P.M., away from 
the depressing cell-blocks; and freedom 
from the myriad responsibilities of 
institutional management. 

In short, we said: “Here is an oppor- 
tunity to become truly involved rather 
than lamenting the fact that you, as 
a professional, were not permitted to 
render treatment.” 

We sought certair qualities of leader- 
ship in our staff. They had to possess, 
in addition to the specific treatment 
techniques which tkeir previous educa- 
tion and training had allowed them to 
incorporate, a basic sense of adequacy 
about themselves. In a consistent 
fashion, they had to transmit to youths 
plagued with self-doubts about their 
own personal worth the fact that stable 
staff were interested in and cared about 
what happened to them. Qualities such 
as balance, flexibility, humor, a sense of 
personal worth, and security were in- 
dispensable requirements, along with 
learned techniques or insights. 

The expectations of staff have always 
remained as high as our pride in them. 
Literally, a new breed of child-care 
person had to be forged. Very often, it 
was necessary to dispel the traditional 
approaches and anxieties that newly re- 
cruited staff brought with them from 
other agencies. ‘Their preoccupation 
with spotless facilities scrubbed for the 
public’s sake; their obsessive concern 
over the neatness of their youthful 
charges; their demands upon the youths 
for compliance and politeness; their 
desire to specialize in circumscribed 
areas in which they felt more comforta- 
ble, such as counseling, recreation, and 
work-supervision; and their hope to be 
given “treatment” rather than admin- 


istrative responsibilities—all required 
constant reinterpretation when they 
conflicted with our agency’s goals. 

The small, open facility required a 
generalist rather than a specialist ap- 
proach. A director possessing a Mas- 
ter’s degree in social work was called 
upon to cook, drive a truck, supervise 
a work crew, fight forest fires, accom- 
pany youths to community shopping 
plazas, conduct a 2:00 A.m. confronta- 
tion about stolen locker items, meet 
with irate parents on week-end facility 
visits, and discipline youths engaged 
in destructive activities—when any of 
these activities were required—in addi- 
tion to assuming counseling, case- 
reporting, administrative, and commu- 
nity-relations roles. Because he was 
able to exhibit this flexibility, he grew 
to know youths in many stances and at 
all stages of their program involvement. 
Thus, he transcended the role of a thera- 
pist interacting with youth periodically 
during a fifty-minute session, and be- 
came an adult whose personality and 
influence were all-pervasive. This meant 
two basic things to youths. First, it 
was of little use to attempt to “con” 
or manipulate this kind of staff member, 
because he was viewing and working in 
the program in a variety of situations 
and relationships in which youths’ be- 
havior patterns were revealed. Second, 
this person was not concerned on a 
part-time basis. He was reaching out 
to help, and not waiting for youths to 
be brought in or to request his services. 
For the director-counselor-administrator, 
this involvement meant that he was 
truly in charge of program, and not 
relegated to making innocuous decisions. 

What had to be maintained was a 
constant reminder that the goal of the 
program was not passive adjustment or 
control. Staff would not be judged by 
these criteria. It was felt that, in most 
large prisons or institutions, custodial 
staff was no less dedicated than our 
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small-unit child-care staff. But the 
vastness of the mass-congregate sys- 
tem imposed tremendous obstacles to 
involvement and job satisfactions. 


"TREATMENT THREADS 


In creating four basic program ap- 
proaches—the camp program, START, 
the home program, and STAY——to meet 
differing levels of needs of youths re- 
ferred to us, the Division recognized 
that a certain commonality of treatment 
threads needed to be woven throughout 
all of our approaches. Among our 
premises were the following: 

(1) Youths had to be helped to ac- 
cept that they had worth and potentsal. 
The Division has always had control 
over its own intake. Youths were not 
committed by the judiciary to our 
facilities, but were accepted as a condi- 
tion of their probation (about 75 per 
cent are accepted because they have 
been failing on probation) or as a volun- 
tary referral with parental consent 
(about 25 per cent come through social 
agencies via this route). This intake- 
eligibility power has had many program 
implications. 

Because we could refuse admittance 
to a youth, we could keep stressing to 
those who were accepted that they had 
been admitted because we felt that thev 
had good potential for growth and de- 
velopment. They were not hopeless; 
they were not thought of as being in- 
tractable; they were worth something. 
For the critics who maintained that we 
were selective, we pointed out that we 
were not naive enough to believe that 
everyone could be handled in an open 
setting. Security facilities were neces- 
sary for many, and, in turn, we asked 
why the agencies which preceded the 
Division for Youth’s involvement had 
not created these small, open units in- 
stead of forcing all youths in their care 
into the mass-congregate mold. 

(2) Youth contact with the real world 


had to be maximized. In daily program 
functioning, the concept ‘of convincing 
youths that they possessed worthSand 
potential took the form of integrating 
them as often as possible with the 
general public. It would have been 
hypocritical to voice our confidence in 
them, to stress their strengths, and then 
to isolate them from “nice, normal” 
people. We recognized that there were 
varying degrees of readiness to incorpo- 
rate this community, rather than insti- 
tutional, orientation on the part of 
youths, staff, and the public, but we 
wanted to shun the sick, isolate model. 
Even in our remote forestry camps, 
activities called for a large degree of 
community involvement. This might 
have been implemented through commu- 
nity-camp athletic leagues, scheduled 
local shopping trips, tours of cultural 
sites, and the implementation of a 
general open-door policy which encour- 
aged local civic groups to utilize our 
facilities. Staff members were urged to 
bring their own families to the facilities 
and to participate in Christmas parties, 
bowling leagues, and other social events. 

Furloughs for youths were an impor- 
tant program activity to foster the in- 
creasing interaction of youth and the 
“outside” world. We worked hard 
toward the understanding and accept- 
ance of the notion that furloughs were 
a needed testing period for youths, as 
well as a necessary reinforcement of 
the idea that they ultimately belonged 
in the real world. On the one hand, 
furloughs, if they were full of conflict 
and dissatisfying for youths because 
they reopened old family frictions and 
negative personal relationships, served 
as a reminder to all that changes were 
still required. Thus, the camp and its 
staff could be portrayed in the youth’s 
mind less as a scapegoat for the way 
things were and more as a potential 
mechanism to help rectify personal 
problems. 
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In our community-based units, the 
se of community involvement was 
net less importan, and needed to be 
-consciously fostered. We found that an 
urban home could be as much a prison 
or as much an isolating experience as 
any high-walled bastille, unless the staff 
worked at community involvement. 
Some youths were so insecure and lacked 
confidence so much that they attempted 
to make the home rneet all of their needs 
and withdrew inta the facility womb. 
Our desire to avcid such dependency 
and institutionalization made us seek 
community programs and outlets for 
youth involvement. We purposely did 
not build adequate recreation, educa- 
tional, or other sccializing experiences 
into our home programs, in order to 
foster and encourage a community focus. 

(3) Youth involvement in programs 
of service to others was important. An- 
other program approach designed to 
enhance feelings of self-worth was the 
concept of rendering service to others. 
Many youths entered the program with 
a basic “hustler” attitude. “What’s in 
it for me?” was an cften-heard comment. 
It was unproductive to idealize the 
virtues of human service. Sometimes 
the work assignments for the youths 
possessed intrinsicaly satisfying experi- 
ences. Fighting a forest fire, searching 
for a lost child, building a camp gym- 
nasium, and other such activities were 
exciting and rewarding for adolescents. 
Other work activices—shoveling paths 
through the snow on the grounds of 
mental hospitals for geriatric patients; 
serving as an assistant in a ward for 
mentally retarded children; acting as a 
counselor for disadvantaged younger 
children in a summ2r camping program 
run in conjunction with our own camps; 
distributing supplies to welfare clients; 
and building a baseball field for a 
municipality—-were all examples of as- 
signments in which youths obtained 
heightened feelings of self-importance 


through their contributions only after 
the tasks were completed; when they 
observed the utilization and apprecia- 
tion of their labors by others, self- 

esteem was enhanced. ; 

(4) Youth work experiences had to 
be realistically interpreted. We had a 
different problem and a different ap- 
proach to the area of work as a thera- 
peutic program ingredient when certain 
assignments had little excitement or ser- 
vice elements inherent to them. In our 
START programs, for example, some 
youths were assigned for periods of time 
to rather menial tasks as assistants to 
hospital maintenance men, powerhouse 
employees, and groundskeepers. Our 
early rationale was that these youths 
would be taught the rudiments of such 
useful skills as carpentry, plumbing, and 
landscaping. We found that, for the 
most part, they were serving merely as 
tool-carriers and had few opportunities 
to be taught anything worth-while in 
a vocational area. Their chagrin and 
dissatisfaction at being exposed to in- 
sensitive, rigid, disinterested employees 
made wonderful grist for the nightly 
group meetings in which the START 
center director analyzed with them the 
need to be prepared to work at tedious, 
uninteresting employment until one had 
specific skills to ameliorate one’s situa- 
tion. Our goal here was the understand- 
ing that experience and perseverance 
were necessary steppingstones to a more . 
satisfying employment career. 

(5) Youth acceptance of responsibil- 
ity was paramount. Most institutions 
take responsibility away from offenders. 
It is small wonder that offenders are 
usually ill-prepared to function after 
discharge in a world which demands 
personal responsibility and initiative. 

In most institutions, because of the 
large numbers involved, the routine be- 
comes so structured and rigid that there 
is little chance for decision-making on 
the part of the offender. The program 
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is geared to choose only the course pre- 
viously selected by staff. The offender 
must meet administration’s expectations 
by succeeding in all that he is required 
-to undertake. He must be courteous; 
he must learn a trade; he must not 
leave; he must be co-operative; he must 
fit into routines. What he surely must 
submerge and stifle are the feelings, 
beliefs, attitudes, and acts which make 
him an offender. 

We have always felt that the way to 
modify self-defeating acts on the part of 
a youth was to give him the opportunity 
to fail in the program as well as the 
opportunity to succeed. In other words, 
we have always expected negative, re- 
vealing behavior, so that we could hold 
a mirror to it and then analyze with a 
youth how this present conduct was 
related to the personal dilemma and to 
the legal difficulty that he had experi- 
enced which had led to his institutional- 
ization. ‘There was little to be gained 
through moralizing about past indiscre- 
tions. What we have sought are con- 
crete examples of the very behavior 
which had led to trouble and which had 
been rationalized away by the youth. 
Because most youths tended not to be 
abstract in their reasoning, the handling 
of the “here and now” of conduct on 
their part was much more meaningful 
to them. We hypothesized that over- 
controlling and structuring their behav- 
_ jor, so that they adjusted admirably and 
quietly to the facility, was not conducive 
to their long-range rehabilitation. This 
is a concept that has been sorely mis- 
understood. Some judges, probation of- 
ficers, and law enforcement officials have 
severely criticized our “desire to get the 
youths to misbehave.’ We have ex- 
plained that we do not condone, but do 
expect, untoward incidents. Treatment 
itself fostered anxiety as a youth’s de- 
fenses were challenged. To prod, to 
question, to confront, and then to expect 
passive compliance in an open setting 


would have been naive. Our goal has 
never been a quiet boat ride a 
calm, controlled waters. Youths e 
told us that they wanted a “taste of 
life.” Their adolescent years were char- 
acterized by conflict, yearning for excite- 
ment, and striving for independence. 
Our response to them has been, “Take 
a taste, but pay your dues.” In other 
words, we have told them to assume re- 
sponsibility and the consequences for 
their activities, because this is the path 
to maturity and adulthood. We have 
never meant this program philosophy to 
imply that we encouraged behavior 
which would be destructive to the youths 
or to others. Our basic responsibilities 
precluded the degree of permissiveness 
which might have resulted in personal 
injury or danger to anyone. But a 
whole host of meaningful decisions con- 
cerning co-operativeness, work, program- 
participation, honesty, regulations, peer 
relations, appearance, and other areas 
have had to be made by the youths. 
“Wrong” decisions become the material 
for our joint analyses, rather than the 
reasons for isolation rooms and brutal- 
izing experiences. Discipline was ad- 
ministered in the form of fewer privi- 
leges, extra work details, loss of pay, 
and the like, but our goal has remained 
to change the youth, and not our pro- 
gram philosophy, when untoward events 
occurred. 

(6) Community acceptance was 
needed and nurtured. Members of the 
community have become exercised when 
they have been affected and threatened 
by the actions of some of our youths. 
While our open settings and community 
involvement have led to many positive 
and beneficial results for both youths 
and communities, the close proximity 
and interrelations have yielded tragic, 
though isolated, incidents as well. One 
youth set fire to a neighborhood house 
in which four Individuals were burned 
to death. Two absconders from one of 
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our facilities hurled stones at a passing 
train afd blinded a trainman. Two 
y fleeing another facility slashed 
the furniture, paintings, walls, and be- 
longings of a near-by family’s summer 
home. It was of little solace to the 
community to poiat out that thousands 
of other youths, who had successfully 
completed the program, became respon- 
sible family members, served their coun- 
try in the Armed Forces, and did well 
in employment or school. When these 
few incidents occurred, our Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committees have been of tremen- 
dous assistance to us. These local 
leaders had not been selected because 
they were politically influential. What 
we had sought in the composition of 
these groups were individuals who were 
known, respected, and trusted by the 
neighborhood at large in which our 
facilities were located. When an un- 
fortunate situation occurred, they inter- 
preted to the community the steps we 
had taken to rectify the situation, and 
reminded the community of all the posi- 
tive contributions that the youth and 
the facility had made to the locale. We 
have learned that a community’s toler- 
ance level for deviant behavior on the 
part of our youths was in direct correla- 
tion to the confidence and personal rela- 
tionships which the director of the facil- 
ity had engendered. A director for each 
facility had been hired several months 
before the actual opening, and, in addi- 
tion to attending to the numerous ad- 
ministrative chores of equipping, recruit- 
ing, and the like, he was given time for 
the task of becoming known to our 
neighbors. It was important to main- 
tain the policy that an‘individual direc- 
tor could, at his discretion, immediately 
remove any youth from program, and 
not be overruled by a bureaucracy lo- 
cated somewhere in the state capitol. 
If the community felt that the director 
was able to take decisive action in any 
case, and if they had gotten to know 


him as a person who was sensitive and 
sympathetic to their anxieties, their ac- 
ceptance of acting-out behavior on the 
part of youths was increased. The 
town’s people could relate to a neighbor . 
who happened to be a director, rather 
than feeling powerless and forced to 
relate to a governmental agency. 


PROGRAM INNOVATIONS 


As our program evolved, we have in- 
troduced significant modifications. This 
paper will make only brief mention of 
some of them. 


New careers 


Several years ago, aided by a private 
foundation grant, our agency had initi- 
ated the practice of employing former- 
offender graduates of our facilities as 
staff members. We had done this for 
several reasons. 

(1) In some of our facilities there 
was a cultural and communication gap 
between line staff and youths in pro- 
gram. Despite their fine intentions, 
many staff members, because of their 
own experiences and backgrounds, did 
not understand the life style of delin- 
quent youths coming from the inner 
city. They felt threatened and frus- 
trated by the activities, language pat- 
terns, mistrust, and hostility that they 
perceived. We sought the infusion of 
new careerists into our staffs as a method 
of cultural seeding. 

(2) While we had voiced our belief © 
that youths in program had potential for 
rehabilitation and service, we had not 
made this faith concrete by actually 
giving them paid jobs in our own 
agency. Through this new approach, we 
indicated that rehabilitation was more 
than an abstraction and that youths 
could aspire to specific, foreseeable roles, 
if they exhibited potential ability to be 
helpful to others. ; 

(3) An analysis of job-functioning 
among many of our professionally 
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trained staff indicated that they were 
involved with work details that could 
be more expeditiously, and very often 
more adequately, handled by a non- 
‘professional. 

Our new-careers program has evolved 
to the point where approximately 10 per 
cent of our facility staff are from this 
category. They have assumed such 
helping roles as work supervisors in our 
camps, maintenance men, child-care 
personnel in our homes, and aftercare 
and intake workers. 


Cluster programming 


We found that our ability to maintain 
a youth in program was enhanced by 
having planned meetings of small groups 
of center directors who represented vari- 
ous treatment approaches (START, 
camp programs, STAY, home programs) 
in a geographical cluster, to initiate 
an alternate, and hopefully more ap- 
propriate, treatment approach when 
individual youths were not responding 
to the original treatment plan. 


Apartment complex 


Our urban homes originally were de- 
signed to accommodate approximately 
twenty youths. In order to offer more 
flexible, individualized services for the 
youths, three physically separate but 
administratively co-ordinated units were 
established. These units were composed 
.of seven youths each, under the admin- 
istrative control of one professional di- 
rector who supervised three sets of 
house-parents. In addition to the above 
advantage, we found that neighborhoods 
more readily accepted seven youths than 
twenty and that capital costs were 
reduced as well. 


Aftercare teams 


Rather than depending solely on a 
case-work approach to assist youths 
after discharge, we began grouping 
youths and making this larger case- 


load the responsibility of a team of 
workers which included a g-oup ~ 
a case worker, a former-ofender còm- 
munity aide, and a team captain. Thus, 
youths had a variety of resources and 
treatment approaches available to them 
throughout their commurity-readjust- 
ment period. 


Satellite camps 


In conjunction with our own forestry 
camps, our youths constructed a series 
of affiliated summer facilities to which 
inner-city, disadvantaged, ten- to thir- 
teen-year-old youths were invited, many 
of whom were actually siklings of our 
campers. A full program of recreation, 
nature study, cultural trips, and the like, 
was offered, and, most importantly, our 
campers served as “big brothers” and 
counselors. This was an extension of 
our “service to others” concept. 


College liaison 


Youths from our facilitizs were pro- 
grammed to enroll in summer-college 
institutes established to train teachers. 
Having the opportunity to participate in 
informal recreational and crltural activi- 
ties with teachers, as well as receiving 
tutorial instructions from them, modified 
the steretotypes which our youths held 
about teachers. The teachers’ attitudes 
concerning delinquent adolsscents were 
affected as well. 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


One might well commen: that all of 
the foregoing sounds plausible, but then 
ask, “Does it work?” The Division has 
been endeavoring to ascertain this in a 
number of ways. ‘Though the facility 
program within our agency amounted to 
only 25 per cent of our operating 
budget, and though the major part of 
our research staff had been committed 
to an intensive, longitudinal, evaluative 
study involving nonresidential youth- 
work and training programs, the Divi- 
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sion has maintained that evaluative re- 
search,*in combination with program 
seyvfces, needed to function as an inte- 
grated whole. Thus, besides organizing 
a systematic data-gathering procedure, 
involving some thirty variables con- 
cerned with each youth in program and 
initiated at intake, and devising a social- 
psychological records system which in- 
creasingly offers an analysis of youth 
characteristics and treatment variables 
operating within the treatment centers 
and at various points, our agency has 
continued to be in contact with original 
referral sources to determine periodi- 
cally how youths were faring after being 
discharged to their own communities. 
These surveys were conducted in con- 
nection with local probation depart- 
ments, the New York City Police 
Department, and our own aftercare 
workers’ files. There is a remarkable 
consistency thus far when the input 
from these various sources are compared. 
Three out of every ten youths dis- 
charged from our facilities were rearres- 
ted, utilizing the gross criteria of the 
number of posttreatment arrests. ‘The 
time period considered was up to 24 
months after discharge. Records to date 


indicate that one out of every twelve 
youths had to be reinstitutionalized. 
We have much more intensive analysis 
to undertake here to understand the 
program process by which different - 
outcomes of success and failure are 
achieved. 

In closing, it should be stressed that, 
despite some disappointing setbacks, our 
program has helped to diversify the 
public sector’s programming for adoles- 
cents in New York State. The courts 
and social agencies now have greater 
flexibility in their search for resources, 
since alternative systems of treatment 
intervention have been placed at their 
disposal. Many youths who previously 
had to commit delinquent acts in order 
to receive needed service, now can be 
placed voluntarily in a variety of bene- 
ficial settings. We have, upon request, 
transferred some of our facilities to other 
agencies to afford them greater program 
flexibility. Most importantly, we have 
moved toward involving the community 
in our endeavors to serve adolescents, 
because, in the final analysis, it is only 
in these settings that the youth and the 
community, sorely in need of each other, 
can be truly reintegrated. 


Realism in Community-Based Correctional Services 
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EARLY admissions to the correc- 

tiopel apparatus of the nation com- 
prise“about two and one-half million 
men, women and children. The daily 
count of people m confinement and 
under community supervision exceeds 
one and one-quarter million. The yearly 
bill for direct operating costs of correc- 
tional facilities and services is one bil- 
lion dollars, an amount which does not 
nearly buy the standards long estab- 
lished for reasonable functioning.” 

Two-thirds of the offenders are in 
commumity-supervised status; one-third 
are in institutions. But staff and cost 
ratios are inverse to those proportions: 
that is, one-fifth of the money and one- 
seventh of the staff are engaged with 
the two-thirds of the offenders resident 
in the community.? Considering the ad- 
ditional cost of permanent capital outlay 
for institutions, the disproportion is even 
greater. 

More important than cost and propor- 
tion is the social impact of total institu- 
tions, in the main completely removed 
from free community life. Are institu- 
tions truly so protective of the commu- 
nity as to be worth the dollar and 
human costs? Are there reasonable and 
effective community-based methods with 
which to replace total removal and con- 
finement? How close are we to proof 
of effectiveness? What are the sug- 
gestive modes for the future? How can 
we bring about changes in attitudes 
and methods of correctional personnel? 
of legislative, executive, and judicial 
policy-makers? of the public? 


TRADITIONAL INSTITUTION PURPOSES 


Institutions, part of our history for 
two to three centuries, have served three 


10S, President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice (Na- 
tional Crime Commission), Task Force Re- 
port: Corrections (Washington, DC.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 4. 


purposes. First, they function as assur- 
ance against anxiety in the noncriminal 
population. The known and visible re- 
moval and confinement of persons who 
have seriously offended against the social 
order is an important ritual. That 
there are places to hold groups of people 
in socially and legally degraded status 
appears to be reassuring. This is why 
most prisons appear more foreboding 
and terrifying to the eye of the visiting 
citizen than to most inmates. 

Second, confinement as one form of 
punishment is presumed to deter crimi- 
nal behavior, either new crimes by per- 
sons previously convicted or first crimes 
by persons discouraged by prospects of 
imprisonment. 

The third purpose is restorative. In- 
stitutions, by whatever methods—-pun- 
ishment, penitence, education, therapy, 
guided social interaction, or simply 
holding people during time-passage—are 
presumed to have probable impact on 
social and occupational improvement. 

Of the three purposes, the first may 
lessen in importance as a total public 
becomes more mature and needs fewer 
dramatic—but impractical—assurances 
that some aggressive action is being 
taken. (A clear illustration on the issue 
of crime and public response is Alcatraz. 
Established in the era that produced 
dramatic news stories of “Public Enemy 
No. 1,” Alcatraz was a symbol to all 
that the United States could deal defini- 
tively and dramatically with its most 
dangerous criminals. As a prison, 
Alcatraz was an inordinately expensive 
waste. Successful management of dif- 
ficult prisoners had long preceded it 
and continues long after its abandon- 
ment. No one misses Alcatraz.) Yet, 
the demand for punishment and prisons 
remains strong. Thus, in any move to 
give up obsolete institutional forms, 
there is a need to build public intel- 
ligence and confidence in better ways 
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to accomplish the other purposes served 
by: institutions. 

The role of imprisonment as deter- 
rence constitutes an item of both public 
-and professional controversy. Primary 
deterrence—discouraging further crimi- 
nal activity by those confined at least 
once—is subject to some research evi- 
dence. Studies now available sug- 
gest strongly that jurisdictions making 
extensive use of probation instead of 


prison do not experience increased 
recidivism. 
Similarly, studies of confinement- 


length do not establish that lengthier 
prison terms result in a decrease of 
recidivism. Secondary deterrence—dis- 
couraging criminal behavior by persons 
who may fear prison—is a more elusive 
subject. There is a small but growing 
body of indirect evidence which suggests 
that serious criminal activity punishable 
by severe penalties is not deterred by 
the fear of imprisonment. It appears 
more likely that deterrence does work 
as a motivator for minor routine con- 
trols on behavior. There is obvious 
need for more elaborate documentation 
on this subject. Beginning efforts are 
reflected in a recent study made for the 
California legislature.® 

For the third function—social restora- 
tion-—total confinement institutions are 
ill-suited. Location, size, tendency to 
become atavistic cultures of inmates and 
_ staff—all introduce devastating handi- 
caps. One popular attack has it that 
institutions make people worse. On this 
charge, evidence is more personal and 
dramatic than scientifically documented. 
But there is little evidence that prison- 
ers and juvenile wards improve their 
social capacities and controls while in 
total confinement. ‘There are the be- 
ginnings of documentation that growth 


3 California, Legislature, Assembly, Office of 
Research, Crime and Penalties in California, 
(Sacramento, 1968), chap. ii 


in social control is moze effectively 
achieved in community settings. \ 


SIGNS OF LIKELY EVOLUTION 


Public assistance, medical care, and 
programs for the mentall: ill have all 
gone the route of drastic reduction in 
institutional confinement, with major 
emphasis on community care. Poor 
houses and orphanages have all but dis- 
appeared from the social scene; hospital 
time for virtually all medizal conditions 
has been drastically reduced; hospitali- 
zation of the mentally ill is becoming 
obsolete for all but a few. Each of 
these changes has been achieved with 
wide recognition that phys.cal and social 
functioning of persons in the community 
is not only more humane, but more 
efficient, more restorative, less damaging, 
and Jess expensive than maintenance in 
large total institutions. The field of 
crime-control and corrections has al- 
ready started down that >ath but now 
needs guideposts and emphases for 
greater movement in that direction. 

Thus, the question for some time has 
been not whether offenders will be 
managed in the community but, rather, 
how many will be, and under what 
conditions. While the nation is com- 
mitted to the idea of offenders in the 
community, there is considerably less 
commitment to standards of treatment. 
There is limited acceptarce of the of- 
fender as a complete and independent 
person. 

One continuing difficulty is that crimi- 
nology, both in theory ard in practice, 
has emerged as an eclectic conglomerate 
of law, social work, sociology, psychi- 
atry, law enforcement, public adminis- 
tration, education, and other disciplines. 
This accounts for tremendous variation 
in such elementary matters as selection 
for probation, selection for parole, and 
institutional treatment programs In 
jurisdictions where statistics are kept, 
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use of probation for convicted felony 
off shows variation from 20 per 
cent to 60 per cent.* Selection for 
parole among the states varies from 
100 per cent to less than 20 per cent.” 


PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN 
INFLUENCING CHANGE 


One major recurring theme in the 
literature and oratory of criminology 
stresses the need for new knowledge 
through research. Not heard so fre- 
quently is the nagging question: Why 
are agencies not applying what is al- 
ready known? Current actions and 
programs lag well behind the informa- 
tion base that has already accumulated 
—as primitive as that is. Here are just 
a few examples. 


Studies have produced evidence 
that adult felons’ probation-success 
rates—about 7£ per cent—do not 
vary significantly when related to 
the proportion of persons granted 
probation. This means that, in 
some jurisdictions, many more per- 
sons could safely be granted 
probation. 


There is a substantial accumulation 
of fact that ač least 30 per cent 
of a state’s prison population can 
be safely managed under conditions 
of minimum custody with diverse 
programming. Yet, many prison 
systems maintein virtually all in- 
mates under urmecessarily restric- 
tive security conditions. 


It is established that moderate dif- 
ferences in length of term have no 


4 California, Department of Justice, Divi- 
sion of Law Enforcernent, Crime in California 
(Sacramento, 1967). (Actually, variation is 
even greater if extremes in the smaller counties 
are cited.) 

s US, President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Acmiristration of Justice (Na- 
tional Crime Commission), Task Force Re- 
port: Corrections (Washington, DC.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1967). 


impact on subsequent offense be- 
havior. Yet data show rather wide 
variation in sentencing practice of 
courts and parole boards, with little 
inclination to reduce unnecessarily 
long terms. 


The benchmark bail-bond studies 
in recent years have produced data 
on the negative impact of short- 
term confinement during the pre- 
trial period. Men freed on their 
own recognizance fared better in 
most aspects of social, economic, 
and legal success. The clear con- 
clusion has been that the mere fact 
of confinement is a lasting social 
handicap. This finding is largely 
ignored in practice throughout 
much of the country. 


Needed now is a more detailed model 
for future planning of community-based 
correctional systems. Thoughts toward 
this development are contained in the 
Task Force Report on Corrections of the 
National Crime Commission. 


The task of corrections therefore includes 
building or rebuilding solid ties between 
offender and community, integrating or re- 
integrating the offender into community 
life—restoring family ties, obtaining em- 
ployment and education, securing in the 
larger sense a place for the offender in the 
routine functioning of society. This re- 
quires not only efforts directed toward 
changing the individual offender, which has , 
been almost the exclusive focus of rehabili- 
tation, but also mobilization and change of 
the community and its institutions.’ 


Guideposts for planning towards more 
effective implementation of community- 
based corrections must include: (1) 
some partially validated standards for 
the proportion of people who can be 
managed in community-based programs; 
and (2) thoughts about program com- 
ponents, new kinds of administrative 


8 Ibid, p. 7. 
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organization, staff roles and training, 
work-load factors, research and evalua- 
tion, and methods for adapting to 
change and improving service. 


OFFENDER-SELECTION AND PROPORTIONS 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


For adult felony offenders, it is prac- 
tical for 60-70 per cent of court adjudi- 
cations to favor immediate probation 
(for juvenile offenders, probably a 
higher percentage). Probation grants in 
excess of 50 per cent are producing suc- 
cess rates at the 75 per cent level where 
there is minimal postsentence service. 
With more adequate community-based 
services, immediate probation choices 
could probably be safely increased to 
70 per cent. 

Of the remaining 30 per cent re- 
quiring initial confinement, it is pro- 
jected that 15 per cent, or one-half, 
could be released to community-based 
programs within a few weeks to a few 
months. For this group, there would 
be a need for initial screening and 
evaluation. Short-term confinement 
might be required for establishment of 
some stable living and occupational or 
training base, following which the person 
could be closely supervised in a free 
community status. 

Fifteen per cent of convicted felony 
offenders appear to need a longer period 
of closer institutional management. 
This proportion would include persons 
whose crimes contained major public- 
danger dimensions, social outrage, or 
chronic repetition unmanageable in a 
community or semi-institutional status. 
Except for a small core of constantly 
dangerous persons—likely to amount to 
no more than 3 to § per cent of total 
convictions—even this closely managed 
15 per cent could be maintained in 
highly active and community-involved 
institutions for frequent communication 
with the external populace. 

Median prison terms throughout the 


country now approximate two years. 
Thus, even with present standart, one- 
half of the 15 per cent could be released 
after less than two years of confinement. 
Confinement-duration for the other half 
—the multiple-offense armed or strong- 
arm robber, the planner of repetitive 
burglaries, and the crafty, organized 
forger or embezzler—poses a more seri- 
ous problem. With these persons, 
lengthy confinement provides protec- 
tion from probable predatory behavior 
and is based simply on gravity of their 
history of crime—about as rational a 
basis as any. 

All confinement should be a constant 
preparation for resumption of normal 
social and occupational activity. Virtu- 
ally all confined persons can participate 
in various forms of this activity. The 
small fraction of very difficult cases 
needing almost constant control prob- 
ably coincides with the mental-illness 
phenomenon of a small proportion of 
severely and dangerously psychotic indi- 
viduals for whom there is not, as yet, 
sufficient scientific knowledge to release 
them safely to general community life. 
However, even this small group can have 
some contact with the community, of 
such mature that they need not be 
seen as permanent subjects for close- 
confinement neglect. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


A fully developed community-based 
correctional system is made up of four 
broad structures. These are: (1) dif- 
ferential attention to different kinds of 
offenders and varying community situa- 
tions; (2) blending of institutional and 
field programs for those offenders who 
must initially be placed in confinement: 
(3) a wide-range application of com- 
munity services not now used for of- 
fenders; (4) extensive and enthusiastic 
free-citizen participation and under- 
standing. Each of these items merits 
some elaboration here. 
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Di i sia tréaiment 


€riminology’s theorists have been 
struggling to evolve a concept of typol- 
ogy to describe reliably a finite number 
of categories into which legal offenders 
may be classified. Present theories are 
far from validated, and even from being 
stated explicitly. The California Youth 
Authority’s pilot Community Treatment 
Program probably has the most specific 
statement of differential treatment for 
youths classified on the basis of inter- 
personal maturity levels. A much more 
generally formulated scheme underlies 
the California Department of Correc- 
tions’ “Work Unit” parole system in 
which parolees are classified on the basis 
of violence in their offense history, nar- 
cotics addiction, ard actuarial ratings 
concerning predictec parole success, 

In both programs, the amount and 
type of effort axpended on different 
cases is governed, to a large extent, by 
the case-classification. It is possible 
to develop a program for community- 
based corrections on an ad koc indi- 


vidualized basis. But it is more likely , 


that the knowledge-base and perform- 
ance-effectiveness will be improved if 
there is an organizec understanding and 
implementation of different approaches 
to be taken for programming different 
kinds of offenders. 

The matter of reasonable work-load 
is pertinent here. Standards promul- 
gated for case-load size thus far have 
little documented validity. Supportable 
standards need to rest upon more spe- 
cific descriptive analysis of functions to 
be performed for varying kinds of prob- 
lems within the differential treatment 
model. Beginning efforts in this direc- 
tion suggest that for active community- 
based programming in lieu of confine- 
ment, appropriate case-load size may 
average between twenty and thirty cases 
per worker. The continuing need is to 
build more supportable work-perform- 


ance description and outcome measures 
related to work-load standards—but cor- 
related with differential-treatment needs. 


Blending of institutional with field 
programs 


The concept of the institution as a 
self-contained organism of its own is 
on its way out—-for inmates, for staff, 
and for the public. With community- 
based programming in increased propor- 
tions, fewer persons will be committed 
to institutions in the first instance. Of 
the 30 per cent of adult felons, there 
will be a relatively tiny fraction who 
are severely criminally oriented or se- 
verely psychologically disturbed for 
whom the confining institution will need 
to provide virtually all functions for 
long periods. 

For most, the institution’s role will 
focus upon the demands, pressures, and 
opportunities of free community life. 
Mainly, this does mean smaller institu- 
tions, but this alone is not enough. For 
those not appropriate for immediate 
probation, short-term institutions can be 
in the community, used for diagnostic 
workups and offender-placement in com- 
munity-treatment programs within a few 
weeks or months. These short-term 
facilities could likewise be used for 
temporary residential return for persons 
starting to fail in independent placement. 

For those sent to longer-term confine- 
ment, there is need for a variety of local 
institutions, close to sources in the com- 
munity, for access to family, employ- 
ment, training, and other activities. 
These local institutions should be units 
of no more than fifty to one hundred. 
Thus, for sparsely populated areas, 
they might serve a joint district of 
two or more counties, whereas in 
large metropolitan areas, the facilities 
could be scattered throughout large 
neighborhoods. 

As an integral part of the regular 
community, local institutions will allow 
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much freer in-and-out movement of citi- 
zens, inmates, and staff and close linkage 
to work, educational, religious and civic 
responsibilities and activities. A con- 
. siderable portion of institutional pro- 
gram emphasis will be devoted to activi- 
ties which will abet inmates’ efforts to 
establish habits useful in free life. 


Wide range of field services 


Case and group services: Tradition- 
ally, the correctional agent in the field— 
the probation or parole officer—has been 
defined as a case-worker. Conventional 
debate has focused on conflict between 
case-work and surveillance functions. 
With a wide range of field services to 
be developed, this “controversy” be- 
comes trivial. Field services will con- 
tinue to provide case-attention to: (1) 
surveillance; (2) tangible assistance and 
relationship-oriented case-services, and 
(3) decision-making responsibility. 

In these case-service functions, as 
indicated earlier, the correctional agent 
will be guided by a classification scheme 
suggesting frequency and nature of com- 
munications with the offender. Hence 
a variety of personal contact modes will 
be used differentially. These will in- 
clude interviews in home and office, of- 
fenders’ meeting together as interest 
groups, self-help discussion groups, fam- 
ily-relation groups, and mixed groups of 
offenders with others. However, the 
role of the correctional agent as a per- 
sonal counselor, supervisor, and group 
leader only begins to touch upon the 
total opportunities for community-based 
treatment. Thus, the wide range of 
community facilities and services are 
seen as including most or all of the 
following. 

Institutional prerelease: For those 
committed initially to institutions, total 
program will be geared towards realities 
of free community life. This would be 
most positively expressed in work- 


and education-release programs while of- 
fenders are in residence. us, for 
juveniles, youths, or adults, the Sahool- 
ing or work day for many can take 
place in a normal community setting. 
For those for whom this would be im- 
practical during most of the stay, work- 
and education-release would certainly 
be a feature several weeks or months 
before release. Similar prerelease pro- 
visions for recreation, religious, and civic 
activities could follow the same pattern. 

Home-visit programs: For persons 
who are in an institutional status, the 
opportunity for periodic home-visit pro- 
grams can be another element of linkage 
to the community and can be developed 
for most institution residents with mini- 
mal, though occasional, problems. 

Special communst y-iraining programs: 
Federal and some state vocational or- 
ganizations have already provided ex- 
tensive training opportunities for un- 
skilled trainable persons in special fields. 
The opportunity to participate in these 
either as a resident of the institution or 
as a community-based offender can be 
augmented. Exploratory job-training 
programs have demonstrated success. 
Indications are that a period of several 
weeks of training, clearly goal-oriented 
and based upon motivated under- 
standing by the learner, can produce 
dramatic results in rapid learning and 
ernployment-placement. 

In addition to occupational training, 
the range of community resources to be 
explored include general education, rec- 
reation, economic assistance, religious, 
and general civic-participation facilities. 

Community correctional centers and 
halfway houses: It is a commonplace 
observation that many offenders are 
seriously disadvantaged for lack of 
stable home ties and lack of personal 
resources to develop stable residence 
opportunities. Some states have started 
to experiment with publicly oper- 
ated residential facilities which can 
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house inmates in the last stages of their 
institutjenal stay or probationers and 
paro needing residential structure. 
This type of, unit, on the margin be- 
tween institutional and independent resi- 
dence, may also be used as an alterna- 
tive to institutional return for those 
failing in community adjustmen:. 

In addition to publicly operated units 
with capacities of 25 to 75, one future 
potential lies in development of -small- 
group homes for halfway houses. Tradi- 
tionally, the few halfway houses in the 
country have been operated by private 
agencies. These are limited in number, 
and there is little potential for expan- 
sion. The possibility suggests itself that 
mature private citizens or paid em- 
ployees might be induced to run in- 
formal small-group homes under public 
payment when the offender is unable 
to pay his own costs. Home “parents” 
considered as regular staff would par- 
ticipate actively in agency training pro- 
grams and would see themselves as 
actively engaged in the correctional 
process. 

Outpatient psycaiatric clinics: Some 
analyses indicate that 7 to 8 per cent 
of offenders exhibit psychological char- 
acteristics suggesting need for profes- 
sional psychiatric services. Fer these, 
resources must be provided for indi- 
vidual or group psychotherapy ər, upon 
occasion, simply for diagnosis. For an- 
other 10 to 15 per cent, it is important 
for parole and prcbation staff to have 
access to clinical consultation. 

The treatment and control continuum: 
Various degrees of adjustment and fail- 
ure are exhibited by offenders in the 
community programs. In most in- 
stances, beginning failures are gradual. 
One difficulty with the contemporary 
correctional apparatus is the offenders’ 
complete loss of any progress already 
achieved when returned to imprison- 
ment because of failure. With a broader 
range of field services, it would be both 


possible and practical to adjust offender- 
placement to the type of facility which 
can best cope with control and program 
needs at the time. Here again, realistic 
management would be enhanced by . 
creation of the series of smaller institu- 
tions in the community, rather than the 
large mass institutions to which people 
are banished outside the community. 


Citizen participation 


The key to development of commu- 
nity-based activities is citizen participa- 
tion from the mainstream of society. 
Perhaps, in years ahead, this will not þe 
as vital because of more complete 
public acceptance of programs for re- 
integration of the offender. Currently, 
there is not this complete acceptance, 
and there is a great need for under- 
standing and assistance from a small but 
active proportion of citizens. For the 
group of offenders termed suitable for 
immediate community placement after 
court adjudication (and after release 
from institutionalization), assistance is 
vital in developing employment, social, 
and civic activities in the community, 
and in building a bridge of better com- 
munity acceptance against resistance 
and hostility. 


METHODS 


To achieve practical results in getting 
community-based ideas into action, there 
are methods for moving effectively. 
Five major kinds of activity are in- 
volved: (1) organizational, professional, 
political, and public acquiescence; (2) 
understanding and effective co-ordina- 
tion of the judges in the courts and the 
members of parole boards who make 
selection-decisions regarding offenders; 
(3) definition of staff roles and major 
new emphases in selection and training 
of personnel; (4) reorganization impli- 
cations; (5) evaluation and feedback of 
research results to operational staff and 
others. 
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Understanding and acquiescence by a 
range of interested persons 


The division of labor in declaring and 
‘ carrying out criminal-justice policy in- 
volves many groups. Legislative bodies, 
political executives, the judiciary, man- 
agers and workers in institutions and 
field services, professionals in related 
fields of law, law enforcement, educa- 
tion, public welfare, employment agen- 
cies and employers, the ministry, public 
and civic groups, journalists—all have 
overlapping, and sometimes conflicting, 
points of view concerning crime, delin- 
quency, and their control. In order for 
any major new direction to take hold, 
the acquiescence and support of the 
power majority in these groups is 
required. Thus, part of the movement 
towards community-based corrections en- 
tails a constant educative process, begin- 
ning with the narrow confines of limited 
professional concern and extending to 
the holders of the broadest public policy 
positions. 

One serious problem in this process 
is the damaging effect of an outrageous 
crime which receives widespread pub- 
hicity and moves many persons to cry 
for return to traditional practices. 


Selection by courts and parole boards 


Major new trends toward larger pro- 
portions of offenders in community- 
based programs can occur only through 
case-by-case decisions by judges and 
paroling authorities. Current variation 
in decision-making is such that it is im- 
possible to identify any sort of stan- 
dardized and weighted criteria. The 
problem is compounded by turnover 
rates of Judges and parole-board mem- 
bers—much faster than others in the 
criminal-justice system. With note- 
worthy exceptions, these officials are less 
inclined to become knowledgeable and 
motivated toward a deep commitment. 

For this reason, one important chore 


is to establish as standardized a set of 
criteria and guideposts for ision- 
making as can be supported through 
provable or suggestive data. ‘This in- 
formation needs wide exposure among 
judges and political appointing powers 
responsible for parole-board selections. 
Otherwise, the continuing case-selections 
will mainly reflect prejudgments and 
biases of a widely diverse group of 
people. The National C-ime Commis- 
sion identified five general factors to 
govern selection for community-based 
programming: 


A. Extent of public threat: poten- 
tial based on nature of present 
offense and prior history. 

1. Physical danger threat. 
2. Major economic threat in 
terms of fraudulent scheme. 

. Response to earlier correctional 

programs. 

History of employment, resi- 

dence, economic support. 

. Personal deficiencies in educa- 

tional-vocational need. 

Psychological characteristics 

that determine perception of the 

world and relationsh:ps.’ 


Hoo p 5 


Listing criteria is not erougb. With- 
out weights and detailed meaning, they 
still may be the basis for a wide range 
of decisions. It is most important to 
continue research which can (1) estab- 
lish weights for the criteria and (2) 
accumulate objective performance data 
which in time will establish the relative 
validity of the criteria and their weight- 
ing. In the interim, personas now doing 
case-selection can be familiarized with 
data already available, some of which 
are noted elsewhere in this article. 


Staff roles, personnel-selection, and 
training 


There are two major implications for 
staff. First, those in institutions will 


T Task Force Report: Correciions, op. cit. 
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need to reorient perspectives as to major 
task. cept for a tiny propartion of 
lopg“term inmates, the principai role of 
institution staff will be to foster adapta- 
tion to free-community-life reality. This 
will require new a-titudes, knowledges, 
and skills in staff, at all levels, and, un- 
questionably, the ecceptance of greater 
involvement in their own choices on the 
part of the offender population. 

Second, community-based staff will 
see their roles changed from thet of iso- 
lated case-worker and specific Jecision- 
maker to that of a more broadly based 
community “broker,” functioning to 
help the offender raise his stock in the 
total spectrum of community lifs. This, 
too, will require changes in attitude, 
greater knowlecge and skill in working 
with both formal and informal neighbor- 
hood organizations and groups, and a 
greater capacity to handle crisis situa- 
tions in the community when failure 
may appear to be imminent. 


Organizatsonal implications 


Headquarters of state departments 
of corrections, as we now kncw them, 
may have a much more limited function 
in direct operation. Primarily, they 
would be concerned with thre2 issues: 
(1) developing standards and programs 
and stafi training for local correctional 
agencies (unless local operation were 
district units under the department of 
corrections); (2) operating a small 
number of specialized facilities needed 
for the longer-term, most-difficult of- 
fenders. These probably would be lim- 
ited to severely mentally ill, cangerous 
felons and youthful wards, representing 


possibly one or two per cent of the total 
offender population; (3) participation in 
over-all planning of the entire criminal- 
justice and correctional process. 


Evaluation and research feedback 


In time, validation of increased 
community-based activity will rest upon 
specific and objective performance re- 
sults. The crudity—and, in many in- 
stances, total absence—of data makes it 
difficult to ascertain a program’s real 
impact. A number of research activities 
now in progress begin to offer data. 
Design and standardized collection of 
certain basic information is now achiev- 
able and awaits only the effort and 
energy of more people. 

However, the utility of research- 
evaluation is limited in producing or- 
ganization and program change, if 
interest in research data is limited to 
researchers. Perhaps the single most 
important requirement in this total 
development is for executives and 
middle-management supervisors to be- 
come vitally interested in rigorous 
evaluation. This is important not only 
(nor, perhaps, even primarily) for 
themselves but for value in bringing 
understanding and change in operational 
personnel, in the policy-making political 
arena, and in the attitudes of the 
public. This needed major augmenta- 
tion in evaluation and research must 
take two forms: continual examination 
of results, with increasingly sophisticated 
criteria, and explicit self-examination of 
the formal and informal organizations 
which determine, to a large extent, how 


people carry out their job. 


The Continuum of Corrections : 


By H. G. MOELLER 


AsBsTRACT: The work of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice brought into sharp 
focus problems arising from the fragmented character of the 
criminal-justice system in the United States. State and local 
study groups which became involved in the development of 
plans for compreshensive criminal-justice systems must take 
into account recent developments in correctional services. 
The emergence of community-treatment centers, work-telease, 
and furlough programs provides new opportunities to rein- 
force the process of reintegrating the offender into tke com- 
munity. As the new programs have been introduced and 
corrections has broadened its base in the community, the 
traditional jurisdictional lines between probation, institutional 
services, and parole have become blurred. This pcses an 
interesting range of organizational problems which will give 
impetus to a realignment of correctional programs. Reports 
of two studies—one in New York and one in New Jersey— 
tend to highlight some of the issues involved and suggest 
directions which might be explored by state crime commissions 
in other jurisdictions. 


H. G. Moeller, Washington, D.C., Assistant Director, United States Bureau of Prisons, 
is in charge of the Division of Communtty Services. Prior to his present assignment, 
he served, in turn, as Assistant Director for Management and Planning anc as Assistant 
Director for Institutional Services. Mr. Moeller began his association with the Bureau 
in 1937 as an Intern of the National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. He 
has served on the agency’s headquarters staf continuously since the completion of his 
internship. In 1961 and 1968, he served as United States Representative io the United 
Nations Consultative Group in the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Cffenders. 
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Too are growing indications of 

reed for a thoroughgoing re- 
assesSmen. and realignment of correc- 
tional services in the United States. For 
fifty year:, there have been continuing 
efforts to suild, strengthen, and develop 
the three principal components of the 
correctional system. Probation, institu- 
tional services, and parole have, typi- 
cally, grewn concurrently, and fre- 
quently have been actively in competi- 
tion for ssarce resources. In some few 
instances, notably in the state of Wis- 
consin, the interdependence of these ser- 
vices has >een recognized in the creation 
of organizational structures for the co- 
ordinatior of services. But, as the 
Presidents Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
(Nationa! Crime Commission) has em- 
phasized, the criminal-justice system in 
the Unite] States is badly fragmented. 
The extent of the fragmentation is re- 
flected ic our inability to accumulate 
even the most rudimentary base-line 
statistical informetion on the work-load 
of the correctional agencies and services 
of the country, 


Impac” or STUDIES BY NATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 


The National Crime Commission has 
focused ettention upon the application 
of systercs analysis to the study of cor- 
rections ~vithin the broader framework 
of the administration of justice. Grow- 
ing out cf the work of the Commission 
has come the enactment of the Omnibus 
Crime Cantrol and Safe Streets Act of 
1968. Under its provisions, funds will 
be made available to states and to local 
governments to develop comprehensive 
law enforcement plans. In the develop- 
ment of such plans, an opportunity will 
present ttself to examine the kinds of 
correctional services needed at each im- 
portant jecision-point in the criminal- 
justice process. Such planning must 


achieve a more rational approach to the 
allocation of resources to make certain 
that services are integrated and that 
the various options available to the 
decision-maker are appropriately used.. 
Correctional planning will encompass 
every activity impinging on the offender 
from his introduction into the system 
until his discharge. It will seek to 
create a continuum of services related 
to his needs from the time of his arrest 
to his eventual reintegration in society. 

Those who do the planning must take 
into account the fact that there have 
been many significant developments in 
correctional practice which have blurred 
the sharp lines of jurisdiction which 
hitherto existed between probation, in- 
stitutional services, and parole, and 
which in themselves forecast the possi- 
bility of a new alignment of services. 
The introduction of institutional work- 
release programs; the experimentation 
with community-treatment centers; the 
emergence of community-based institu- 
tions; and the increasing use of institu- 
tional furloughs have, singly and in 
combination, introduced new dimensions 
to correctional practice, and provide 
a strong rationale for organizational 
change. 

These new correctional tools have not 
been introduced independently of other 
major developments within the larger 
society. One of the most important in- 
fluences contributing to the change was 
the work of the Joint Commission on ` 
Mental Illness and Health, which: began 
in 1955. The Commission’s findings, 
published in 1960 in its report Action 
for Mental Health, provided for that 
field a blueprint which furnished impor- 
tant guidelines for the development of 
new services. It was this report which 
articulated the importance of assisting 
the patient to maintain himself in the 
community in a normal manner: to 
minimize the regressive effects of insti- 
tutionalization and to provide a wide, 
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range of supportive aftercare services— 

day hospitals, night hospitals, aftercare 
clinics, rehabilitation centers, work ser- 
vices, former patient groups, and the 
- like. 
The Commission’s insistence on a 
. broad range of community services to 
reinforce aftercare of mental patients 
had obvious implications for the cor- 
rectional system. Before 1960, correc- 
tions had developed no substantial after- 
care services and had limited access to 
community resources supportive to the 
needs of the probationer or the parolee. 
In many instances, such care has been 
difficult to obtain because of restrictive 
intake policies or practices of welfare 
agencies, or because these agencies 
assigned a higher priority to helping 
nonoffenders. 

Recently, agency policies have been 
broadened and eligibility standards 
modified to expand the range of services 
available to the offender group. For 
example, the Rehabilitation Services 
Agency of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has increasingly 
made resources available to offenders. 
The Department of Labor has mounted 
a new program which will assure man- 
power-training services for offenders who 
are among the hard-core unemployed, as 
well as specialized programs of employ- 
ment placement. New community 
mental health services which are in the 
_ process of development have shown spe- 
cial interest in the organization of pro- 
grams supportive of the needs of persons 
under probation and parole supervision. 

The availability of new public services 
to the offender, of which those cited 
represent only a few illustrations, has 
been matched by other developments in 
the private sector of the economy. Work 
opportunities for the probationer and the 
parolee in private industry are increas- 
ingly available. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has publicized the 
importance of work-release programs. 


Industry has co-operated with correc- 
tional authorities in introducifg into 
institutions training programs specif- 
cally designed to provide the offender 
with skills which are scarce in the labor 
market. An ever widening range of 
training opportunities in the community 
are being opened to offenders. 


COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS 


These developments, hastily sketched, 
provide the background within which 
the new continuum of correctional ser- 
vices remains to be developed. Con- 
currently with the changes described, 
corrections has developed new commu- 
nity-based programs. The introduction 
of the community treatment center, or 
halfway house, in its present form, is 
less than ten years old, and the possible 
uses of such centers have scarcely begun 
to be explored. The conceptual frame- 
work for the centers was clearly ex- 
pressed by the Corrections Task Force 
of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice: 


The general underlying premise for the 
new directions in corrections is that crime 
and delinquency are symptoms of failures 
and disorganization of the community as 
well as of individual offenders. In par- 
ticular, these failures are seen as depriving 
offenders of contact with the institutions 
of society that are basically responsible for 
assuring the development of law-abiding 
conduct. 

The task of corrections therefore in- 
cludes building or rebuilding solid ties be- 
tween the offender and the community, 
integrating or reintegrating the offender 
inte community life—restoring family ties, 
obtaining employment and education, se- 
curing in the larger sense a place for the 
offender in the routine functioning of so- 
ciety. . . . This requires not only efforts 
toward changing the individual offender, 
which has been the almost exclusive focus 
of rehabilitation, but also the mobilization 
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and change of the community and its 
institutfins.* 


"If the offender can be positively moti- 
vated to learn new skills and to develop 
new and positive social relationships, the 
task which remains is to provide a link- 
age with a noncriminal environment. 
This is a task which he usually cannot 
handle by himself. The new assign- 
ment for corrections is to open doors to 
services which, in the past, have been 
denied to offenders or which they may 
not have known about. Such an under- 
taking is more than the creation of 
formal working relationships between 
the correctional service and business, 
industry, organized labor, civic groups, 
churches, schools, and other community 
agencies. It requires the correctional 
-~ service to develop the knowledge and 

skill to assist the ofender to avail him- 
self of the array of services to gain the 
continuing support he needs to maintain 
himself in the society. Another way of 
saying this is that many offenders need 
help in finding access to the opportunity 
structure which they have previously 
lacked or have been denied. 

A major functian of the community 
center, as now designed, is to provide a 
residential setting, to which offenders 
may be referred -after release from 
the correctional institution. The center 
mediates those services needed by the 
offender restored to society. The resi- 
dent of such centers also receives from 
their staff day-to-day assistance in 
facing the crises arising during his effort 
to make adjustments to his job, his re- 
sponsibilities to his family, and his 
duties as a citizen. The main thrust of 
the center must be outward. It is not 
a sanctuary providing the insulation of 
the traditional institution. Rather, it 


105, President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
(National Crime Commission), Task Force 
Report: Corrections (Washington, D.C: US. 
Government Printing “ffice, 1967), p. 7. 


provides planned access to situations in 
which the resident can test his skills ahd 
measure his expectations against reality. 

During the last five years, the num- 
bers of such community-based programs’ 
has grown steadily. The organization 
of the International Association of Half- 
way Houses took place in 1963. ‘This 
Association now boasts a registry listing 
some two hundred public and private 
facilities, other than these for alcoholics 
and mental patients. This number will 
expand rapidly as states implement re- 
cently enacted legislation authorizing the 
creation of such facilities, 

The community centers which have 
been developed so far serve primarily 
the needs of offenders released from 
institutions. But the optimism which 
has surrounded the development of these 
facilities has stimulated interest in the 
creation of other models. There has 
been some experimentation in the 
use of centers for the study and diag- 
nosis of persons awaiting sentence; 
there are some indications that such 
service to the courts can help improve 
decision-making in the imposition of 
sentence. Another potential use of the 
center would be to provide supportive 
services to probationers who, for want 
of a satisfactory probation plan, might 
otherwise be committed to an institu- 
tion. Legislation is currently pending 
in the Congress which would permit the 
use of centers operated by the Federal . 
Bureau of Prisons for some classes of 
probationers. Other jurisdictions are 
using centers as resources to which 
parolees under supervision are referred 
for replanning as an alternative to parole 
revocation. 

Experience with the use of centers 
for transitional support of offenders 
foreshadows the coming of the model 
community-based correctional imstitu- 
tion which was projected by the Task 
Force on Corrections of the National 
Crime Commission. This model would 
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provide an alternative to conventional 
imprisonment. Its program would rely 
almost exclusively upon existing services 
in the community. Community agen- 
-cles would assume the tasks of training, 
education, and resocialization. As in 
existing models, the institution staff 
would identify both the individual needs 
of the resident and the community ser- 
vices related to his requirements. The 
staff would induce him to use commu- 
nity resources and would encourage him 
to assume personal responsibility for his 
choices and decisions. Work in the 
development of the design of a commu- 
nity-based program is already well ad- 
vanced. With funds provided by the 
Ford Foundation, the State of Cali- 
fornia has invested several months in 
the design of such a project, which 
the California Youth Authority will 
implement. 


W ork-release legislation 


Work-release, or community work 
programs have already profoundly af- 
fected traditional correctional regimes. 
These programs trace their origin to the 
1913 statute in Wisconsin which author- 
ized judges and magistrates, in co-oper- 
ation with sheriffs in charge of local 
jails, to impose conditional sentences for 
specified misdemeanors. The purpose of 
the law was to enable offenders to work 
on their jobs in the community while 
_ serving short sentences in jail. In 
1957, North Carolina adapted the prin- 
ciples of the Wisconsin statute to 
felony offenders, under limited condi- 
tions. Maryland and Michigan subse- 
quently enacted similar laws. In 1965, 
Congress enacted the Federal Prisoner 
Rehabilitation Act which included pro- 
visions for work-release, short-term fur- 
loughs, and transfer of adult offenders 
to community-treatment centers. 

Twenty-five states have adopted work- 
release legislation during the last three 
years. In several jurisdictions, the 


Management of the program is the 
exclusive responsibility of the -depart- 
ment of corrections. In others, the 
affirmative recommendation of the sen- 
tencing judge or the concurrence of the 
paroling authority is required. The 
most flexible statute enacted was that 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
States, and several states have used it 
as a model. The statute provides: 


The Attorney General may extend the 
limits of the place of confinement of a 
prisoner as to whom there is reasonable 
cause to believe he will honor this trust, 
by authorizing him, under prescribed con- 
ditions, to... 

(1) visit a specifically designated place 
or places for a period not to exceed thirty 
days and return to the same or another 
institution or facility. An extension of 
limits may be granted only to permit a 
visit to a dying relative, attendance at the 
funeral of a relative, the obtaining of medi- 
cal services not otherwise available, the 
contacting of prospective employers, or for 
any other compelling reason consistent with 
the public interest; or 

(2) work at baid employment or par- 
ticipate in a training program in the com- 
munity on a voluntary basis while continu- 
ing as a prisoner of the institution or 
facility to which he is committed, .... 

The willful failure of a prisoner to re- 
main within the extended limits of his 
confinement, or to return within the time 
prescribed, to an institution or facility, 
designated by the Attorney General, shall 
be deemed an escape from the custody of 
the Attorney General.? 


The Congress clearly intended that 
work-release be a correctional tool to be 
administered on a selective and informed 
basis by the executive branch of the 
government. The program is not a 
substitute for probation or parole. Nor 
is it designed as a part of an internal 
system of punishment and reward. 


2 US., Congress, House, Public Law 89-176, 
89th Cong, ist Sess, 1965, H.R. 6964 to 
amend Section 4082, Title 18, U.S.C. 
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While it provides offenders with an 
opportrmity tò contribute to the support 
of dependents, it was not intended as an 
obligatory means of offsetting the costs 
of public welfare payments to families. 
It will succeed to the extent that it is 
used for specific purposes and as a 
means to achieve the correction of 
the offender. Work-release is oriented 
toward the offender’s discharge. It may 
provide a prerelease transitional experi- 
ence leading to increasing levels of skill 
and personal responsibility. It affords 
an opportunity to test new work skills 
in the community. It may supplement 
institutional educational and training 
programs. The participant may con- 
tribute to the needs of dependents or 
save a nest egg for release. Sometimes 
his earnings may be used to make resti- 
tution or pay debts. His response to 
the program can provide the paroling 
authority with a practical measure of 
his readiness for release. Finally, the 
program can reduce the risks and fears 
both of the offender and of the commu- 
nity during the critical period of adjust- 
ment immediately after imprisonment. 

There are a number of side-benefits 
accompanying a well-managed work- 
release program in a community which 
has been adequately prepared to par- 
ticipate. The time and care devoted to 
the preparation of the community is of 
critical importance, as is the willingness 
of the correctional service to keep the 
community fully informed of the pro- 
gram outcome. As he becomes directly 
involved with offenders on their jobs 
and in training situations, the informed 
citizen develops a better understanding 
of their problems and their potentialities. 
He also becomes more supportive of cor- 
rectional efforts. So far as the offender 
is concerned, work-release provides him 
with the opportunity to associate with 
stable fellow workers and to gain their 
acceptance on his own merits. ‘These 
associations contribute to an improved 


climate for the ultimate reintegration pi 
offenders into the community. 


Short-term furloughs 


The furlough is another approach to- 
the extension of the limits of confine- 
ment, The federal statute enumerates 
several specific purposes for which un- 
supervised absences from an institution 
may be authorized. Serious family 
emergencies, the search for work, and 
medical services not provided by the 
institutions are specified as legitimate 
purposes for furloughs. But the law 
recognizes other “compelling reasons 
consistent with the public interest.” So 
far, the use of the authority by federal 
institutions has been limited to the func- 
tions specifically enumerated in the law. 
The community centers, however, take 
advantage of the provisions of the 
furlough statute to enable residents who 
have demonstrated their stability to 
spend additional time with their families 
during the period immediately before 
their discharge. Wider uses of the fur- 
lough provisions remain to be explored 
as correctional managers gain greater 
experience with them. 


PROGRAM-EVALUATION 


The extent to which these measures 
have contributed to the correction of the 
offender and his reintegration in society 
remains in doubt. Despite the general 
enthusiasm with which the National | 
Crime Commission applauded the estab- 
lishment of new community-based pro- 
grams and encouraged their extension, 
there is little hard evidence that any 
of the programs have achieved the ob- 
jectives which have been sought. The 
lack of such data is partly a function 
of the short period of time in which 
these programs have been in operation 
It is also a function of the lack of re- 
sources for program-evaluation existing 
across the entire spectrum of correc- 
tional activity. One small fragment of 
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research growing out of the Bureau 
of Prisons’ community-center experience 
may have significance. It suggests that 
among offenders who have been selected 
- for centers in the past, certain groups 
of participants appear to achieve higher 
levels of success in the program and 
after return to the community. The 
finding is one which must, for many 
reasons, be accepted as tentative, but 
it tends to give added importance to 
the recent efforts in the Federal Prison 
System, and in some state systems, to 
develop diagnostic typologies with which 
the relevance of specific program strate- 
gies may be tested. As in other cor- 
rectional systems, work has been in 
progress for some months in the Federal 
Prison System to computerize informa- 
tion about the prison population to pro- 
vide a more adequate base for the study 
of the results of program-participation. 
The collection of data on the outcome 
of community-based programs is pro- 
ceeding concurrently and will eventually 
provide a base for the critical evaluation 
of the new correctional methods. 

Despite the absence of validated find- 
ings, the experience of the Bureau of 
Prisons encourages the hope that the 
community-based programs can con- 
tribute to the reduction of recidivism 
among a substantial proportion of par- 
ticipants. Program-managers observe 
higher levels of job stability among 
former work-releasees. Center-directors, 
through their informal intelligence sys- 
tems, report generally high levels of 
success among offenders who have de- 
veloped meaningful ties in the commu- 
nity, but there is also a general feeling 
of discouragement about the lack of 
success with rootless nonresidents who 
are referred to centers in the absence 
of other resources. Nonetheless, there 
is a continuing need for data to assist 
the manager in identifying the groups 
for whom the community programs have 
the greatest value. 


The numbers of participants in the 
Bureau’s community programs “indicate 
what may occur when states implement 
the new statutes which have been en- 
acted. Between October 1965 and 
March 1968, nearly four thousand in- 
mates were involved in work- and study- 
release programs. Of this total, 65 per 
cent successfully completed their pro- 
grams. The gross earnings accumulated 
by the participants totaled $3,814,384. 
The daily average number of work- 
releases is now approximately five hun- 
dred, while the number of residents in 
community centers during the course of 
1968 will exceed 1,200. Thus, a pro- 
gram which began with three small com- 
munity centers in 1961 has increased 
until the projections for the current 
year indicate that some 14 per cent of 
all federal releasees will have been 
participants either in work-release or 
community-center programs or both. 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 


As community-based correctional pro- 
grams have been launched in various 
jurisdictions, issues have inevitably 
arisen about where they properly ‘‘be- 
long” in existing organizational struc- 
tures. Protagonists for probation and 
parole, the traditional community-ori- 
ented correctional programs, have some- 
times insisted that they should be as- 
signed the responsibility for the new 
services. In a few instances, the situa- 
tion has been compromised. Some 
states, as indicated earlier, have divided 
responsibility for the administration of 
work-release between institutional and 
paroling authorities. In a few juris- 
dictions, both probation and parole 
authorities are busily developing plans 
for the independent establishment of 
community-treatment centers. 

Unfortunately, this debate regarding 
the assignment of responsibility for the 
administration of community correc- 
tional services ignores the central ques- 
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tion: How does the local community or 
the staté o-ganize its resources to assure 
the delivery of appropriate services to 
the offencer regardless of his legal 
status? re the distinctions between 
the needs >f probationers and parolees 
so sharp tuat a separate system of ser- 
vices is recuired by each group? What 
really disttnguishes the needs of the 
probatione: or the parolee from those 
of the committed offender for whom the 
limits of confinement have been ex- 
tended? Correctional planners must 
address thase questions in designing a 
comprehensive system of correctional 
services. 

One ercup of planners, the New 
York’s Governor’s Special Committee on 
Criminal Cffenders, published a prelimi- 
nary repor: in June 1968. The report 
proposes tke organization of postadjudi- 
catory trectment services on the basis 
of the function tə be served—rather 
than upon the basis of labels used for 
court purposes. It recommends the ad- 
ministration of all services to individuals 
convicted cf antisocial behavior through 
a single urified agency—a Department 
of Rehabil tative Services. It proposes 
to elimina:‘e probation, correction, and 
parole as separate concepts. It recom- 
mends the organization of treatment 
services ta permit a person’s program 
to be carried out on a continuum from 


adjudication to discharge, whether field 
supervision or confinement, or both, are 
used in the program. 

In New jersey, a Joint Legislative 
Committee to Study Crime and the Sys- ` 
tem of Criminal Justice has also issued 
a recent report. This study recommends 
the creation of a New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice which “will 
span the entire system” of criminal jus- 
tice. The report proposes that “all con- 
victed offenders, adult, juvenile, male, 
female, long-term, short-term should be 
held or supervised under the custody of 
the Commissioner of Criminal Justice.” 
The report adds: “With great adminis- 
trative flexibility he could develop a 
wide range of different facilities to meet 
the individual needs of programs best 
for the offender, and they could be 
moved between them as desired.” 

Both reports suggest major departures 
from existing organizational arrange- 
ments, and it is not the purpose of this 
paper to argue the merits of the recom- 
mendations contained in either. Rather, 
they represent examples of a continuing 
and necessary effort to realign correc- 
tional services in ways which will make 
it possible to exploit the opportunities 
now available to corrections, to make 
effective use of community resources and 
services in the reintegration of the 
offender into society. 


Designing for Change: Problems of Planned 
Innovation in Corrections* es 


By Harorp B. BRADLEY 


ABSTRACT: The major theme of the paper is the need to 
design correctional organizations that can respond to change. 
“Adaptive innovation” is defined as a reaction to a situation 
after the fact; it is the kind of innovation most commonly en- 
countered in corrections. “Planned innovation” is defined as 
a response to a need in advance of the situation that actively 
demonstrates the need; it presupposes a system that is designed 
to respond to change. Several problems encountered in de- 
signing for change are discussed. ‘The writer sees the need 
for a design phase in program-development prior to the plan- 
ning of specifics for action in order to ensure an eventual pro- 
gram that is not based on unexamined concepts and contradic- 
tory goals. Also necessary to innovative planning is an 
environment that protects planners from the decision-making 
world without isolating them from it. The need for research 
and evaluation of correctional practices is stressed. ‘Tasks as 
contrasted with functions are seen as highly amenable to 
measurement and evaluation, and correctional organizations 
that emphasize task-orlentation over functional performance 
are advocated. Lastly, the need to view change as a process 
rather than as isolated single events is emphasized. Correc- 
tional organizations of the future must be designed on flexible 
forms that permit planned innovations in response to changing 
attitudes, values, technology, and laws. 


Harold B. Bradley, M.A., Corona, California, is Correctional Administrator, Cali- 
fornia Rehabslttation Center, California Department of Corrections, Corona. Employed 
with the Department since 1951, he has spent ten years in administrative positions 
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During 1966-1968, he served as Project Director for the Model Treatment Program, a 
project supported by the Ford Foundation and sponsored by the Institute for the Study 
of Crime and Delinquency. This article draws largely upon his experience as director 
of the profect. 


* The ideas presented in this paper evolved in the development of The Model Treatment 
Program, a two-year Ford-Foundation-funded project of the Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency, Sacramento, California. As principal investigator, the author is indebted to 
the project staff and to the many consultants who were instrumental in formulating many of 
the ideas presented. This paper is, however, the responsibility of the author and does not 
necessarily represent the views of the Ford Foundation or of the Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency. 
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It must be remembered that there is 
nothing more difficult to plan, more 
doubtful of success, nor more dangerous 
‘to manage than the creation of a new 
system. For the initiator has the enmity 
of all who would profit by the preserva- 
tion of the old institutions and merely 
lukewarm defenders in those who would 
gain by the new ones, The hesitation 
of the latter arises in part from the fear 
of their adversaries, who have the laws 
on their side, and in part from the general 
skepticism of mankind which does not 
really believe in an innovation until ex- 
perience proves its value. So it happens 
that whenever his enemies have occasion 
to attack the innovator they do so with 
the passion of parlisans while the others 
defend him sluggishly so that the innova- 
tor and his party are alike vulnerable. 

MACHIAVELLI, The Prince 


ORRECTIONAL innovations usu- 
allv set things right—they reform 
rather than form. Commonly generated 
by crisis, they seldom go beyond re- 
adjustments of the existing system. In 
our recent work, we used the term 
“adaptive” for this kind of innovation. 
The adaptive innovation is a reaction to 
a situation rather than a response to a 
need, and it is almost always adapted 
to the system rather than the other 
way around. 

“Planned” innovations, on the other 
hand, presuppose a system which is in 
a state of constant readiness to adapt 
as the need for change becomes appar- 
ent, and to do sc in advance of the 
situation which actively (and often 
negatively) demonstrates the need. It 
is planned innovation which will be re- 
quired in the development of advanced 
correctional prozrams of the future and 
which I shall discuss in this paper. 


Desicns FIRST 


In our work on the Model Treatment 
Program, our central task was to con- 
struct both a conceptual model and an 


i Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince, ed 
Thomas B Bergin (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1947), p. 15. 


action plan for acvanced correctional 
practice. We learned many lessons 
about the problems of innovation in 
corrections, but a most compelling one 
was the need for a phase devoted to’ 
design prior to the development of spe- 
cific plans for action. We came to view 
the point of departure as the crux of 
program-development, and the distinc- 
tion between plans and designs became 
a vital concern. 

Plans specify the people, things, and 
events which will be necessary for a 
program to reach its intended goals. 
Destgns specify the underlying structure 
of program processes and their assumed 
relationships. Designs should, there- 
fore, precede and govern the develop- 
ment of program plans. 

The initial step for the correctional 
planner should be to develop strategies 
for social change which are based on 
his best analysis of the social forces that 
currently predominate in the larger soci- 
ety: that is, he must develop designs for 
the changes he interds; if he omits this 
phase, he runs the risk of building his 
plans on a foundation of unexamined 
concepts which are quite likely to be in 
conflict. 

A case in point is the ambiguous 
position in which we are placed when 
we try to be treaters and punishers at 
the same time. By focusing first on 
designs as distinct from planning, the 
program-developer can examine his 
premises for contradictions and avoid 
similar inconsistencies. To fail at the 
outset to prescribe the design directives * 


2We borrowed (and liberally interpreted) 
this concept from our architectural consul- 
tants For us, design directives specify the 
nature of the intended relationships between 
the physical and psychosocial environments of 
a program and the functions which they are 
intended to serve. Stated in the form of 
instructions to the program-developer, they 
become the list of problems which he must 
solve in his design. Cf. Sim Van der Ryn 
and Murray Silverstein, Dorms at Berkeley: 
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which will govern program development 
ts probably to ensure the early failure 
of the enterprise as an effective means 
of correctional treatment. 

One example of this kind of failure 
can be found in an otherwise creative 
and exciting program proposal which 
recently came to our attention. De- 
veloped for a county jurisdiction, it is 
aimed at those now confined to the 
county jail or placed on probation. A 
basic intent of the program is to provide 
a much wider array of treatment re- 
sources than now exists. A major fea- 
ture is that it will be actively involved 
with the community in which it is 
located. The principal treatment mo- 
dalities of the program are well defined 
in the proposal, and the cost and person- 
nel needs have been estimated within 
the constraints of a general architectural 
layout. In short, the plan is reasonably 
specific and described in adequate detail. 

What is missing is either an implicit 
or an explicit expression of the project’s 
design. ‘There is no clue to how the 
planners intended the various pieces of 
their plan to fit together in terms of 
relationships and processes calculated to 
support their stated treatment or re- 
habilitation goals. They neglected to 
design their program before they 
planned it. It is not surprising that 
some of the design characteristics which 
can be imputed to the plan are in con- 
flict with others. For imstance, the 
organizational structure exists by de- 
fault. The planners adopted quasi- 
military organizational patterns which 
are presently effective within their 
agency, with no apparent attention to 
their appropriateness to the new pro- 
gram’s treatment goals. 

In our judgment, the proposal has a 


An Environmental Analysts (New York: Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories, 1967); and 
Sim Van der Ryn, “Problems and Puzzles: 
Searching for a Science of Design,” AJA 
Journal (January 1966), pp 31-42. 


built-in but well-concealed ticket to fail- 
ure as an effective treatment program 
because its organizational features are 
actually antithetical to tne goals of re- 
habilitation. The quasi--nilitary model, 
which is typical of police organizations, 
seriously inhibits correct.onal treatment 
processes. Such organizations tend to 
subdue symptoms and to settle issues 
quickly, quietly, and w-th as little in- 
volvement of others as possible. This 
is good police work, but it is poor cor- 
rectional treatment. I: constricts op- 
portunities to explore alternative re- 
sponses; it tends to eliminate the 
opportunity to make mistakes, to pre- 
vent the conditions whizh are necessary 
for learning. Whether we are right or 
wrong is not the point: the important 
issue is that the program-planners ap- 
parently did not consider the problem 
in the first place. A critical issue of 
effective program survival was missed 
or ignored because the planners failed 
to recognize the need for design activity 
in their work. 


AN ENVIRONMENT FCR INNOVATORS— 
WANTED: One SLIGHTLY Ivory TOWER 


Whether designing or planning inno- 
vative programs, an even more basic 
point remains. Innovative programs are 
reflections (or, at thei- very best, antici- 
pations) of social chenge, and the rate 
of change in our society is accelerating. 
In the future, the program-developer 
must be acutely aware of social-change 
processes. For instance, if, as many 
claim, there is an increasing rejection of 
traditional law and traditional morality 
in our society, the program-designer will 
do well to explore models of authority 
which are not found2d in tradition and 
which show promise bf effective applica- 
tion in light of that change. Time spent 
in examining the social processes at 
work in the embedding environment of 
his proposed program will be time very 
well spent. 
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Unfortunately, time for this kind of 
reflection is hard to attain in correc- 
tional agencies. By and large, we have 
not provided envizonments which en- 
courage planned innovation. Even the 
most knowledgeable program-developer 
finds himself in a double bind. He is 
damned if he appears to waste time in 
theorizing and philasophizing (and that 
is precisely what the design phases of 
program-developmert look like), but he 
knows that he will be damned two or 
three years later if his program begins 
to bog down in confusion and contradic- 
tion or simply grinds to a stand-off with 
its original goals (and that is precisely 
what will happen if he has failed to 
eliminate basic conflict in the program’s 
design). 

The immediate solution is to establish 
conditions in which the program’s de- 
velopers can be shielded from the press 
of the here-and-now in order to allow 
their plans to evolve from designs which 
have been structured for the yet-to-be- 
realized future. Early in our own work, 
we counted ourselves fortunate to be 
able completely to escape the pressures 
of the day-to-day decision-making world 
of corrections; it seemed that the splen- 
did isolation of our ivory tower was 
the missing ingredient essential to crea- 
tivity. It shortly Eecame apparent, 
however, that what we needed was not 
isolation but protection. We needed to 
be warmed by the fires of the decision- 
making world, but not to be consumed 
by them: to run anc hide from the 
pressures of the decisicn-making world, 
yet to be close enough to that world 
to re-enter it at will to test ideas and 
broaden our insights. 

Creativity requires time and freedom 
to explore what may turn out to be 
blind alleys, and governmental bureauc- 
racies have not been noted for providing 
planners with either time or freedom in 
abundant measure. Unless correctional 
administrators are prepared to create 


favorable conditions for program- 
development, they cannot expect crea- 
tivity in the product. The solution to 
this problem will require the long-range 
education not only of correctional ad- . 
ministrators but of a host of others who 
have influence upon the course of the 
correctional process.’ 


THe Way It Ovcut to BE VERSUS 
THE Way Ir Is 


Thus far, I have discussed problems 
which are generic to all innovation con- 
cerned with social processes. There is 
another group of problems which relates 
more directly to correctional innovation. 
In the forefront is one stemming from 
the contradictions confronting those who 
develop programs which must operate 
within double constraints. 

Our system of laws is based on deter- 
ministic assumptions. Although there 
are evidences that this state of affairs 
is likely to change in the long run, our 
current laws are intended to settle 
things one way or the other, to delineate 
right from wrong, guilty from innocent.‘ 
The correctional innovator must respond 
to this reality in his design and plan- 
ning, but he must also respond to the 
contradictory reality that human behav- 
ior simply does not change “one way or 
the other.” Human behavior is the 

8 Cf. John W. Gardner, Self-Renewal: The 
Individual and Innovative Society (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965), which deals with 
problems of creativity at the level of society 
and social institutions. An excellent and brief 
analysis of the elements of creativity at a 
more individual level will be found in George 
F. Kneller, The Art and Science of Creativity 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1965). 

booties most indicative of change is the 
evolution of attitudes regarding the role of 
mental disability in criminality. Cf Frank T. 
Lindman and Donald M. Mcintyre (eds), 
The Mentally Disabled and the Law, Report 
of the American Bar Foundation on the Rights 
of the Mentally Dl (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1961), particularly chap. x and 
xi, pp 298-372, 
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result of an interplay of many unpre- 
dictable factors, and many of them can 
be neither controlled nor influenced by 
_ the program-designer. 

We see no immediate and full solution 
to this dilemma. Whatever solutions 
may be possible depend on recognizing 
that the dilemma exists. Beyond that, 
the innovator can only test the limits 
of both the deterministic legal system 
and the probabilistic behavior-change 
system in search of reasonable compro- 
mises or trade-offs which will allow each 
to operate effectively and, if possible, as 
mutual supports. 

For example, an innovator may find 
that he can keep some prisoners in cus- 
tody by applying social rather than 
physical controls. His trade-off with 
the legal mandate “to safely keep pris- 
oners delivered to your custody” may 
be to make a conservative selection of 
candidates so that the probabilities of 
attempted escape are quite low. He 
can then set about gradually extending 
the limits of his selection criteria, simul- 
taneously testing the tolerance of the 
legal system to adapt to the few escapes 
that are sure to occur. 

In our work, past experience led us 
to assume that the existing system was 
necessarily dominant, and would largely 
determine the development of a be- 
havior-change system. Most program- 
developers seem to make the same as- 
sumption. For design purposes, how- 
ever, we soon reversed this assumption. 
We resolved first to design a conceptual 
model for behavior change, relatively 
unconstrained by the system as it now 
exists. Our planning task then became 
one of compromising that ideal or 
“ought-to-be” treatment model only to 
the extent that the existing system could 
redefine its limits to accommodate our 
proposal. 

This harks back to the importance 
of the point of departure in program- 
development, and to our discussion of 


environments for innovation. If the 
program-developer has time and free- 
dom to design, he can begin with an 
ideal. He can ask himself “what ought 
to be done?” before he has to ask “what 
do I have to do?” Because we were 
fortunate enough to have time, freedom, 
and protection, we could design our 
models “from the inside out”; we could 
start with the central, value-loaded 
questions of what “ought to be.” We 
were able to take as given the essential 
features of a behavior-change process, 
instead of starting with the contraints 
imposed by the existing system, The 
ought-to-be model of our design phase 
was, of course, never Intended as the 
end product; that had to wait for the 
planning phase, when the ideal could be 
accommodated to the needs of the exist- 
ing system. The result was an action 
proposal based on compatible design di- 
rectives. Furthermore, we were aware of 
our compromises and could explain them 
rationally. This kind of trade-off can 
be illustrated by following the develop- 
ment of a feature of our action proposal. 
It describes an adjusted work-period 
for staff. 

In a dynamic treatment setting, prob- 
lems and crises do not synchronize them- 
selves to a standard eight-hour day. 
Consequently, our ideal model provided 
that staff be available to their assigned 
clients on a 24-hour-a-day basis. Al- 
though we might fantasize correctional 
practitioners who dedicate their full lives 
to their clientele, experience told us 
that they are few and far between. 
They either live their correctional 
careers on a 24-hour basis in order to 
meet compelling personal needs (which 
render them ineffective in the long run), 
or they “burn out” after a few intense 
years. ‘They then leave the field, or get 
promoted out of active treatment roles, 
or retreat into a professionalistic stance 
which protects them from the involve- 
ment necessary for effective treatment. 
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Clearly, the 24-hour-availability feature 
of our ideal had to be compromised to 


meet the existing system. The big 
problem was-—how7; 
For months we recognized the 


problem, and for months we evaded it. 
Because we had the protection which 
permitted us to leave issues open right 
up to the point of preparing our final 
proposal, one member of our group was 
gradually able to work his way “inside” 
the problem. He recognized that our 
thinking was limited by our perception 
of the present system, whose cardinal 
features are eight-hour day, five-day 
week, two successive days off per week, 
ten or eleven holidays a year, annual 
vacations, and work assignments struc- 
tured on monthly or annual modules. 
He next recognized that 24-hour avail- 
ability did not necessarily require that 
staff live on the premises, and he also 
realized that the probaoility of actually 
working twenty-four hours would dimin- 
ish as clients began to generate their 
own controls and to resolve problems 
effectively, 

Our proposed treatment model is a 
group-oriented, cohort design in which 
staff are assigned to a small group of 
clients and move throuzh the process 
with them. They work with the group 
in community-based residential units 
and later as the same group’s field 
supervisors. The need for 24-hour 
interaction with group members is 
highest in the earliest phases of treat- 
ment. It will fall to a much lower level 
as the group becomes stabilized in a 
situation somewhat similar to parole. 
We know from experience that an indi- 
vidual who survives the first nine 
months or year will probably complete 
his parole, and we have every reason to 
believe that the same thing will occur 
in our program. 

After putting these clues together— 
from the inside out—we were able to 
reconceptualize the work-period of staff 


in a way which more nearly meets the 
ideal treatment model without doing 
violence to the existing system. 

Two staff members will be responsible 
for a treatment group of sixteen clients. ` 
For the first four weeks or so of their 
program-involvement, they will be avail- 
able on a 24-hour basis, and one or the 
other of them will be on duty in the 
residential unit around the clock. This 
means they will work fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day, seven days a week, when 
the need for group interaction is 
greatest. During the second and third 
month of group life, the investment of 
their time might be reduced to an aver- 
age of twelve hours a day, six days per 
week, Further reductions in succeeding 
months will bring staff time down to the 
normal work-day and work-week by the 
end of the six months of group life, 
on the average. Under the normal work 
schedule, a small number of personnel 
assigned to “general coverage” will 
supervise group activities in the absence 
of group-assigned staff. (An important 
element in understanding this coverage 
pattern is that some clients will be leav- 
ing the unit to go to work or school 
within two or three months of entry 
into the program. Within six months, 
all clients will be away from the unit 
on a daily basis. Staff assigned to spe- 
cific groups will provide direct-treatment 
services and supervision during the late- 
afternoon and evening hours during this 
period, and “general coverage” in the 
unit will be similar to daytime and 
early-morning supervision of a work- 
release unit or halfway house.) 

When the group members leave the 
residential unit to return to their homes 
in the community, the two staff members 
will continue to share responsibility for 
treatment and supervision. This can be 
accomplished within a normal work 
schedule. Staff will be able to take 
holiday and vacation time as it is 
earned, and they will continue to carry 
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forward the compensating time earned 
during the first six months. This over- 
time will amount to slightly over four 
working months. (Under varying cir- 
- cumstances, it could well range from 
two to five months.) The accrued time 
will be used in a block by one staff 
member when, through attrition, the 
case-load can be adequately served by 
only one man. The second man will 
take his time off when the case-load 
is discharged from supervision. We 
expect that this event will occur between 
eighteen and thirty-six months after the 
client group enters the program. Hence, 
we now think of a work period more 
in terms of years than in the traditional 
terms of hours or days. 

After a work period is completed, 
accrued time off is used, and the staff 
member begins another cycle through 
the program. In return for four to six 
months of very intensive (but not total) 
involvement in the program, a staff 
member will have a block of time which 
he can use as he pleases. It will permit 
completion of a semester’s work at a 
university, extensive travel, or a lot of 
fishing. However the time off is used 
(short of going to work in some other 
intensive treatment setting), staff should 
be able to undertake a new work-period 
with renewed vigor. This scheme should 
offset the “burn-out” phenomenon which 
we are beginning to observe in staffs of 
intensive-treatment programs. 

We are aware of several aspects of 
this scheme which are less than ideal, 
and not the least is the disruption it 
will cause in the home life of staff. On 
balance, however, it appears to be a 
workable plan which will attract many 
capable workers and could significantly 
strengthen the impact of our current 
correctional treatment efforts without in- 
crease in our costs. Whether or not this 
aspect of the model is ever tested in 
action, we consider the emergence of 
the “from-the-inside-out”’ theme of pro- 


gram-development a significant product 
of our work. It has impcrtant implica- 
tions far beyond corrections, and ex- 
tends generally to the design of organi- 
zation and evaluation models over the 
whole field of social intervention. 


RESEARCH AND EVaLUATION 


Another problem that bears heavily 
on correctional innovaticn involves the 
development of measures of the effect of 
our innovations. If change is not to 
occur merely for the sake of change, we 
must develop adequate n-eans of quanti- 
fying our innovative bekavior and then 
evaluating it in the light of our stated 
goals. This must involv2 a capacity for 
evaluating and restating goals as well. 

Correctional programs seem to survive 
or die by default. Selcom do we hear 
of a program which was continued be- 
cause careful evaluation found it to be 
strongly supportive of correctional goals. 
Almost unheard of is the program 
which was abandoned because careful 
followup indicated it was clearly non- 
supportive of correctioral goals. When 
our innovations do eventually meet their 
demise, it is generally because they have 
been smothered by tke larger system 
or because they just rin down like an 
old clock. We then came to grips with 
these run-down programs by absorbing 
them into our routines on the same kind 
of rationale that makes it difficult for 
many of us to throw the old clock away: 
we intend to get arcund to fixing it 
sometime, and until then we can demon- 
strate ‘that it shows the correct time 
twice a day, if anybody asks. 

The paramount need is for research 
strategies which are designed to assess 
processes as contrasted with events. 
The techniques which seem to offer the 
most promise are akin to those em- 
ployed by the operational researcher 
investigating a highly complex industrial 
process. His frame of reference has 
much to recommend -t, particularly be- 
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cause of the emphasis he places upon 
defining the outpuz3 and inputs of the 
system as a necessery prelude to identi- 
fying and understanding the workings 
of the system itself. We need to know 
what is going on now in correctional 
programs, in terms of systemic inter- 
relationships and influences, before we 
can hope to evaluate realistically any 
innovations we introduce in the future.’ 

Application to corrections of the rap- 
idly growing body af knowledge called 
“systems analysis” should be considered 
as a planned innova-zion in and of itself, 
one which can help us understand what 
we are doing now as well as how to 
do it more effectively. This approach 
also provides a firm foundation for 
cost-effectiveness evaluation, and per- 
mits us to continue or terminate our 
programs on sometitmg approaching a 
rational basis. 

Readiness to quantify and evaluate 
our program-iInnovations is, however, 
not enough. We must consciously de- 
sign for change. ‘This is particularly 
important if we are i9 be prepared for 
change in goals as well as in means. 
Designing for change is the theme 
which has emerged most forcefully from 
our work and which is central to it. 
It is the theme which should guide 
correctional innovatious of the future. 


DESIGNING FOR CHANGE 


One of the problems facing the inno- 
vator is in the area of organizational 
design and is highlighted in the correc- 
tional platitude which holds that, given 


ë For an excellent description of the field of 
operational research, see Stafford Beer, Deci- 
sion and Control (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1966). An example of the general sys- 
tems approach to the ccrrectional field will 
be found in the “Final Report: Prevention 
and Control o: Crime anc Delinquency,” pre- 
pared for the Youth and Adult Corrections 
Agency of the State of California, Space- 
General Corporation, El Monte, California, 


July 1965. 


good personnel, an effective program 
can be operated in an old red barn. It 
is obvious that the outcomes of any 
people-processing organization depend 
heavily on the people who enter it. ` 
Having stated the obvious, however, far 
too many of us proceed to ignore, or 
to Eecome impatient with, designing the 
kind of architectural and organizational 
space necessary to support and enhance 
the performance of even the best staff. 

The design of architectural space for 
correctional processes is receiving in- 
creasing attention, and there is evidence 
of growing sophistication in this area.® 
Even so, most correctional workers are 
still forced to work in architectural en- 
vironments which inhibit rather than 
support the people-changing processes 
with which they are concerned. We 
have a long way to go in creating archi- 
tecture which will support treatment 
programs, but the concept, at least, is 
now well accepted. Not so well recog- 
nized, however, is the concept that we 
should be creating both architectural 
and organizational space which is con- 
ducive to future change, which may be 
directly shaped by clientele and staff in 
the light of changing needs. 

The concept of organizational space 
is apparently unfamiliar to most correc- 
tional practitioners. Architectural space 
can be directly experienced with several 
of our senses. Most of us can readily 
accept the idea that architecture affects 
our behavior, even though we may not 


e Cf. Howard B. Gill, “Correctional Philoso- 
phy ard Architecture,” AIA Journal (July 
1961), pp. 67-73; Kenneth Ricci, “Youth 
Correction Center, Rikers Island, New York 
City: A Design Proposal,” American Journal 
of Correction, Vol 28, No. 3 (May-June 
1966), pp 24-28; Sidney J. Folse, Designing 
Institutions Based on the Philosophy of Cor- 
rectional Administrators, an Address to the 
Wardens’ Association of America, Association 
of Correctional Administrators, and the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association, Baltimore, 
August 30, 1966. 
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understand the nature or dimensions of 
its effect. Organizational space, on the 
other hand, can be experienced only at 
an abstract level of intellect or emotions 
* —it is difficult to visualize, much less 
to understand. We, at any rate, have 
found it very difficult to focus our at- 
tention and that of our colleagues on 
the need to re-evaluate and restructure 
Our organizational models for correc- 
tional practice. 

A difficult problem for the correctional 
innovator, then, is inability or reluctance 
to move out of our “old red barns,” 
both architectural and organizational. 
Yet, the biggest gain in the immediate 
future of corrections will be realized in 
the area of organizational design. It is 
virtually impossible to rebuild the physi- 
cal facilities of our programs within the 
short-run future, but we can rebuild our 
organizational facilities so that they 
support our objectives more fully. 

Once we were convinced of this point, 
we found that we had to look beyond 
corrections for organizational models. 
The details of our findings exceed the 
limitations of this paper, but two major 
themes emerged which should strongly 
influence the re-evaluation and restruc- 
turing of correctional organizations. 
They are the themes of an organiza- 
tional orientation toward task and of 
the significance of information feedback 
and its evaluation. They can be applied 
not only to corrections, but to the 
development of innovative organizations 
in general. 


Tasks CAN BE MEASURED 


One of the first things which we dis- 
covered in our search for alternative 
models was that organizations which 
successfully face rapidly changing cir- 
cumstances tend to structure themselves 
around the accomplishment of specific 
tasks as much, or more, than they 
organize around the performance of 


functions.” Almost all correctional or- 
ganizations are bureaucratic, organized 
with functional divisions as basic stryc- 
tural units.? While bureaucratic forms 
support the accountability functions es- 
sential to a correctional program in 
meeting its control obligations, the same 
forms restrict the highly adaptive and 
infinitely varied kinds of organizational 
response which are essential to a 
dynamic treatment process. 

Both control and treatment needs can 
be reasonably met if we identify cor- 
rectional activities in terms of tasks to 
be accomplished. For management and 
evaluation purposes, we must be able 
to indicate when (with what event) a 
correctional task was begun and when 
it ended, and be able to identify 
significant check points along the way. 

For example, a reasonable first task 
for a treatment group would be to learn 
to function as an effective decision- 
making entity. It might be possible for 
the group to enter into problem-simula- 
tion situations and test their decision- 


T This trend is known by many names, the 
most common of which is “project manage- 
ment” or some variant thereof. Our thinking 
along these lines was initially influenced by 
the writings of (and in consultation with) 
Professor Chr:s Argyris, Department of Indus- 
trial Administration, Yale University. For a 
brief treatment of the ideas involved, see his 
“Today’s Problems with Tomorrow’s Organi- 
zations,” Journal of Management Studies, 
Vol. 4, No. 1 (February 1967), pp. 31-55. 
For a more exhaustive and technical discus- 
sion, see Fremont A. Shull, Matrix Structure 
and Project Authority for Optimizing Organi- 
zational Capacity (“Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Research Bureau, Business Science Mono- 
graph No. 1”; Carbondale: Business Research 
Bureau, Southern Illinois University, 1965). 

8See American Correctional Association, 
Manual of Correctional Standards (Washing- 
ton, D.C: American Correctional Association, 
1966), pp. 314-315, which sets forth the recom- 
mended “essential features of organization for 
a modern correctional institution.” Though 
institutions appear more bureaucratically or- 
ganized than field services, the bureaucratic 
theme is strong throughout the field. 
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making ability against standardized cri- 
teria or, through less elaborate means, 
merely to demonstrate their ability to 
solve the everyday problems of group 
living. A treatment task for an indi- 
vidual could well be to learn to read at 
an eighth-grade level of measured pro- 
ficiency. These tasks, whether individ- 
ual or group, can clearly be circum- 
scribed and measured. Their comple- 
tion would not be the sum of treatment, 
but they would be an undeniably signifi- 
cant part of the total treatment func- 
tion. The more we emphasize task- 
accomplishment as a building block of 
organizational structure, the more we 
shall be able to take zhe measure of our 
efforts and the more our organizations 
will be able to respond flexibly to 
change.® 


Tasks Can BE EVALUATED 


Finally, the correctional innovator 
must solve the problem of information 
feedback and evaluation. We empha- 
size evaluation becaus2 the problems of 
generating feedback appear simple and 
mechanistic when compared with those 
involved in translating that feedback 
into information (that is, data which 
reduce uncertainty) through a process 
of evaluation. Neither element is 
simple, but the need to place a value on 
data fed back from day-to-day activi- 
ties poses some particularly knotty prob- 
lems for the correctional innovator. 

One kind of problem which will un- 
doubtedly recur is the situation in which 
the innovator’s evaluation of certain 

9 An excellent discussion of the implications 
of task-orientation which is based upon pro- 
gram research in correction: was developed by 
Elliot Studt, Research Soctal Worker, Center 
for the Study of Law and Society, University 
of California, Berkeley, in her paper “Social 
Work Theory and Implicaticns for the Practice 
of Methods,” delivered at the Council on 
Social Work Education Annmal Program Meet- 
ing, Minneapolis. Minnesota, January 24, 1968, 
published in the Social Work. Education 
Reporter (June 1968). 


data is at variance with the value placed 
on it by the community or perhaps by 
the innovator’s bosses. For example, if 
the rate of escapes from an institution 
should jump suddenly and markedly, the - 
reason could be that, by chance, the 
escapees are a group of exceptionally 
immature individuals, a fact clearly 
indicated by feedback on population 
characteristics. In this case, the in- 
crease (inthe innovator’s Judgment) 
would represent merely a chance fluctu- 
ation in intake requiring no major over- 
haul of the system, but those to whom 
the innovator is procedurally account- 
able might very well evaluate this par- 
ticular situation quite differently. 
Whether the evaluation issue involves 
escapes, treatment groups, or fiscal-man- 
agement activities, however, a clearly 
circumscribed task is easier to measure 
and evaluate than the ongoing perform- 
ance of a function. Herein lies the 
linkage of these two themes of organiza- 
tional design. ‘Task-orientation augurs 
well for evolving more satisfactory 
means or generating evaluated feedback 
which in turn is the lifeblood of a truly 
change-responsive organization. 


CHANGE VERSUS CHANGES 


In the final analysis, the essence of 
innovation is change. In our work, we 
have made a careful distinction between 
the idea of change in contrast to the 
idea of changes. The main thrust of 
our effort, as it relates to the problem 
of innovation, can be summed up in 
making this distinction: Changes are 
events or series of events, whereas 
change is a continuous process. Our 
appraisal of current and past correc- 
tional programs is that they have largely 
been conceived as changes. The most 
pressing issue for the innovator of the 
future, whether his innovations are 
planned or adaptive, is to conceptualize 
them as processes within processes, and 
then to design them for change. 
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HE notion that the citizen can play 

a vital role in corrections is as old 
as the field itself* One only has to 
recall the tremendously significant part 
played by religious groups in American 
corrections or to review the programs of 
the John Howard Association, the Os- 
borne Association, and prisoners’ aid 
societies through the years.? 

But even with these contributions, it 
is fair to say that corrections and its 
clientele were, and still are, largely iso- 
lated from the community. As the Na- 
tional Crime Commission recently said: 
“Corrections is not only hard to see; 
traditionally, society has been reluctant 
to look at it.” Ang the growth of a 
professional service in corrections may 
have actually heightened its isolation. 
Government programs, for example, 
virtually replaced the large number of 
citizens who provided supplementary or 
direct parole supervision in a consider- 
able part of the United States prior to 
World War II. Desirable as this pro- 
fessionalization may have been, it re- 
sulted in a loss of intimate knowledge 
and sense of responsibility by persons 
outside the correctional establishment. 

Since the latter part of the 1950’s, 
there has been an emphézsis on reversing 
these trends, on bringing the citizen 
more directly into correctional affairs. 
The President’s Commi:tee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, particu- 
larly, was instrumental in pressing for 


1 Citizen is defined here t> mean, generally, 
persons other than correctional clients or 
those hired primarily to give a service in 
relation to them 

2? See, for example, International Prisoners’ 
Aid Association, International Directory of 
Prisoners Aid Agencies, 1958 (Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: International Prisoners’ Aid Asso- 
ciation, 1968). 

2 US., President's Commission on Law En- 


forcement and Administration of Justice - 


{National Crime Commission: The Challenge 
of Crime in a Free Sociery (the General Re- 
port) (Washington, D.C.: U5. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 159. 
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the enlistment of citizen groups in 
delinquency-prevention activities. This 
emphasis sprang directly from that 
Committee’s adoption, and relatively 
consistent application, of a theoretical ` 
position which contended that the essen- 
tial task in delinquency-prevention and 
control was the reordering of society’s 
opportunity system, particularly in edu- 
cation and employment. Though it ac- 
tually gave little direct attention to the 
traditional correctional services—proba- 
tion, parole, or institutions—the Com- 
mittee’s programs had a carry-over effect 
and accentuated their need for more 
citizen support. 

This emphasis on citizen involvement 
has been paralleled by a growing willing- 
ness by citizens to make a personal com- 
mitment to correctional programs. Re- 
cently, the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency (NCCD) embarked 
on a large-scale effort to enlist citizens 
in work on the problems of criminal 
justice. The response was substantial, 
with a significant number of persons 
indicating specific interests in correc- 
tional services. This experience has 
been repeated elsewhere by groups such 
as halfway-house associations.* 

Despite the growing awareness of the 
need to build citizen interest, few cor- 
rectional programs appear prepared to 
engage in utilizing citizens successfully. 
In a survey of the twenty largest states, 
NCCD’s staff found only limited utiliza- 
tion of citizens in correctional programs. 
Apparently, many more of them could 
be enlisted in correctional enterprises 
than are now being used. Possible ex- 
planations of this disparity can be 
traced to the history of corrections and 
to the nature of its bureaucracy and its 
ideology. In each of these, powerful 
forces can be identified which militate 


4 Benedict S Alper, Community Residential 
Treatment Centers (New York: National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1966), 
pp. 6-10. 
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against an intimate participation by 
citizens. 

Even those correctional agencies 
which have successfully tempered these 
-forces often find difficulty in mounting 
effective programs. Usually, the chief 
reason is a failure to allocate the staff 
and financial resources required to carry 
them out. Another important source of 
failure is the lack of recognition of the 
varied roles which citizens might play. 
Each role appeals to a different kind 
of person. Each rests on different as- 
sumptions about the function to be 
served. Each requires a specific strategy 
for recruitment and training, and for 
obtaining the maximum contribution of 
each person. Failure to recognize these 
differences almost inevitably produces, 
for citizens in the programs, low motiva- 
tion, low productivity, and low continu- 
ance and, for the correctional managers, 
frustration and disillusionment. An ex- 
amination of four key citizen roles in 
corrections will help to point up the dif- 
fering attractions and requirements of 
each role. Such a review will also 
illustrate the forces in the correctional 
system which tends to support or oppose 
them. 

The roles are not mutually exclusive; 
the same person could play several 
simultaneously. They are quite dis- 
tinct, however, and require quite differ- 
ent behaviors on the part of corrections 
if they are to be successfully engaged. 


THE CORRECTIONAL VOLUNTEER 


The first and most common role for 
the citizen in corrections is as a volun- 
teer willing to assume responsibility, 
more or less formalized, for working di- 
rectly with offenders. In fact, an im- 
portant source of the growing perceived 
need for increased citizen participation 
is the inability of corrections to provide 
the manpower needed for the level of 
services increasingly demanded of it. 
Organizations such as the United States 
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Children’s Bureau, as an illustration, 
have consistently pointed 5ut a tremen- 
dous shortage of probation officers in 
the United States. The icea of citizens 
providing this service on a voluntary 
basis was an obvious response to this 
continuing problem. It was an idea 
which has been seized upon by several 
agencies. 

One of the most outstanding programs 
of this kind is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. College students 
and other citizens are enlisted to work 
as assistant probation officers and in a 
wide variety of other activities." An- 
other outstanding program is in the 
Municipal Court of Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, where probation services are largely 
dependent upon a staff cf volunteers. 
The program has been so successful, 
that it has been adopted by the Method- 
ist Church, and large numbers of citi- 
zens are now being recruited for 
probation-officer duties in misdemeanant 
courts.® 

Programs like these could be vastly 
expanded.” The National Crime Com- 
mission made a strong plea for employ- 
ing more citizens to reduc2 correctional 
manpower shortages. It maintained that 
“current demonstrations of the vitality 
of the volunteer in corrections argue 
strongly that he can be a 3trong ally in 
correctional programming”*® A task 


5 Gordon H. Barker, “Volun-eers in Correc- 
tions,’ Consultant paper prepared for the 
US. President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice (National 
Crime Commission) (Washing-on, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1€67), pp. 16-19. 

6 Toe Alex Morris, “Royal Oak Aids Its 
Problem Youth,” Readers Digest, Vol. 87 
(October 1965), pp. 163-167, 

TSee Jack Otis, “Correcticnal Manpower 
Utilization,” Crime and Dekncuency, Vol. 12 
(July 1966), pp. 261-271. 

€ U.S., President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administraticn of Justice 
(National Crime Commission}, Task Force 
Report: Corrections (Washing-on, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 104, 
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force of tLe Joint Commission on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training is 
working to develop ways to remove 
obstacles to the use of volunteers. One 
explanation offered for the reluctance of 
corrections to use volunteers is the pro- 
fessional s:rivings within the field. The 
argument :s made that nonprofessionals 
are seen as diminishing the status of an 
agency andl are therefore resisted.® 

Another explanation can be found in 
the way ir which correctional organiza- 
tions typically function. Like most 
public organizations, correctional agen- 
cies tend to develop patterns of behavior 
aimed at sustaining the agency which 
may have little relation to external 
program cbjectives.° Alternative ap- 
proaches to tasks tend to be evaluated 
by their e-ficiency in protecting the or- 
ganization’s welfare and minimizing the 
required expenditrre of energy. 

Such cross-currents must be under- 
stood if an agency is to use volunteers 
successfull, The introduction of volun- 
teers can mean an 2xpenditure of organi- 
zational erergy on activities which may 
not “build the agency.” The volunteer 
in corrections tends to be less sensitive 
to such needs and to make demands di- 
rected toward goals other than those of 
system-maintenance. Parole officers, for 
example, often will contend that they 
have great difficulty in dealing with 
volunteers because they “refuse to 
understanc the necessity of observing 
the admiristrative regulations of the 
parole department and only think about 
the paroles.” 

Volunteer programs are too often 
encouraged in which the volunteer is 
actually eranted little power or given 


9 Ibid., p. 103. 

10 See Rosert K Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Strasture (Glencoe, Ul: Free Press, 
1957), p. 169; and W Richard Scott, “Theory 
of Organizations,” in Robert L. Faris (ed.), 
Handbook of Afedzrn Sociology (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, 1962), p. 510. 
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tasks which largely tend to support 
latent organizational needs. Thus, 
volunteer programs ostensibly aimed at 
providing a needed service to inmates 
may do little more than foster institu- - 
tional stability and harmony. Adminis- 
trators can easily support volunteer 
activities such as these, but ultimately 
will pay the price in the quality of 
persons that they are able to attract. 
A higher order of administrative skill, 
and dedication to goals larger than the 
agency’s welfare, are needed if creative 
and able volunteers are to be recruited 
and held. 

The effective development of a volun- 
teer program requires, foremost, a clear 
decision by correctional managers that 
they have an important function to 
serve in corrections. It requires a 
willingness to invest volunteers with the 
power to use their skills and resources. 
It requires a commitment of staff time 
and funds to develop an adequate pro- 
gram of recruitment, screening, training, 
and supervision. It requires training for 
all agency staff who will be expected to 
deal with volunteers. 


THe SOCIAL PERSUADER 


Another citizen-participant role is 
characterized by the person of influence 
in the dominant social system who is 
willing to persuade others to support 
corrections and its programs. This type 
of strength is especially valuable in 
bidding for legislative support. It is 
critical in mobilizing assistance to ex- 
pand programs of community-based cor- 
rections. Opportunities for offenders are 
also dependent upon the extent to which 
corrections is able to enlist powerfully 
placed persuaders to intervene in the 
community’s social structure. 

The National Crime Commission 
made this type of citizen activity an 
important concern. It is recommended 
that regional planning and liaison coun- 
cils be set up to consider the effective- 
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ness of correctional apparatus in various 
areas, to review future plans and 
projects, and to make recommendations 
for change. Public involvement is 
- needed to shape workable programs; 
more important, it is needed if they are 
to be fostered and achieved. 

A recent survey by the Harris Poll 
tellingly revealed how little public in- 
volvement there has been in correctional 
affairs and the resultant gap between its 
programs and public understanding of 
them? Increased efforts toward public 
education may help to narrow the gap, 
but they cannot substitute for citizens 
who have a direct stake in an agency’s 
program. A few correctional depart- 
ments have developed citizen advisory 
boards; a few sponsor events such as 
an annual conference for community 
leaders; almost none have a systematic, 
formalized, and well-developed pro- 
gram of substantial involvement of key 
citizens. 

This lack may be explained by several 
reasons—the traditional isolation of cor- 
rections, a lack of aggressive leadership, 
or an acute absence of resources. It 
could be argued that another factor of 
major significance has been the resist- 
ance of corrections to sharing power 
over its program with those outside the 
system. That sharing is the price which 
must be paid for the involvement of 
persons of influence. 

There is little reason to expect that 
corrections will be exempt from a gen- 
eralized reaction against governmental 
bureaucracy. ‘There has been a signifi- 
cant change in the perception of the 
nature of government since the 1930s. 
Then, the predominant idea was to free 
its experts and to provide them with 


11 Task Force Report: Corrections, op. cit., 
p 109. 

12 U.S., Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training, The Pubic Looks at 
Crime and Corrections, Washington, D. C. 
February 1968. 
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resources so that they could perform 
their task efficiently. There has been 
a growing disenchantment with this 
view. As Frank Reming-on points out, 
we now find a considerable effort to 
restrict the power of the government 
expert and to hold him muck more 
accountable for his actions.%? 

This thrust toward a decentralization 
of governmental actions and power is 
becoming common cause for the liberal 
as well as the conservative.** Govern- 
mental agencies of all kmds are under 
increasing pressure for d:rect participa- 
tion by citizens in shaping their policies. 
Corrections, too, must learn how to 
share responsibility with the citizen. 

It may find this more difficult than 
do other agencies because of ics long 
tradition of isolation and because of its 
authoritarian strain. Ths talented cor- 
rectional administrator, however, will 
discover-—and some have already dis- 
covered——the administrative techniques 
and the organizational models which 
permit direct participation by citizens. 
Most of all, administrators will need to 
develop the habit of sharmg information 
freely with citizens in the planning as 
well as the implementazion stages of 
policy. At present, correctional admin- 
istrators tend to share information only 
when a program is fmally shaped and 
there is a need to sell it. 

Perhaps the most dramatic effort 
aimed toward enlisting citizens to pro- 
mote correctional change is the program 
of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. Begun in 1954 with a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, its 
citizen-action program has grown until 
today there are citizen councils in 
twenty states. Typical-y, these pro- 
grams have enlisted a relatively small 


18 Frank Remington, “The Jurist Frame of 
Reference in Parole’ (New York: National 
Parole Institutes, 1963). (Mimeographed ) 

14 George B. Leonard, “A New Liberal 
Manifesto,” Look, Vol. 32, Mey 28, 1968, p 29. 
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group of persons with influence in a 
state. ach council is provided with 
a full-time consultant and the program 
resources of a national agency. From 
this base, a variety of programs has 
been developed. 

Cause-and-effect claims are always 
perilous, but a conservative evaluation 
would indicate that the citizen-action 
programs of NCCD have been influen- 
tial in bringing about change in the 
correctional programs of a number of 
states. In 1957, the work of an NCCD 
citizen group in Texas was pivotal in 
the development of a parole system for 
that state. More recently, a probation- 
subsidy bill was fostered by a similar 
group in California. In several other 
states, broad-scale revisions of entire 
correctional services were brought about 
because of citizen-action programs. 

These programs primarily draw their 
strength from an appeal to a select 
group of persons of power in the com- 
munity, rather than from a broad base 
of support. Persons of the desired 
status for service on state committees 
do not volunteer extensive amounts of 
time for direct services with clients. 
Instead, they prefer to work on prob- 
lems in the context of their own social 
contacts. Above éll, they require skill- 
ful and substantia. staff assistance. 

The success of these programs lies in 
their ability to enlist and maintain the 
interes: of persors of influence. An 
NCCD staff member of considerable 
experience contends that the key to this 
depends upon the program being per- 
ceived by the citizen as: (1) important, 
(2) not achievable without his unique 
contribution, and (3) resulting in a 
visible payoff. These criteria may com- 
prise a key to effectiveness for all types 
of citizen-action programs. 


Tre GATEKEEPERS OF OPPORTUNITY 


The third citizen group to be dis- 
cussed here are the custodians of access 
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to important social institutions—em- 
ployers, school administrators, and wel- 
fare directors. Corrections has sporadi- 
cally dealt with these gatekeepers of 
opportunity, but only rarely in their ` 
roles as representatives of crucial social 
systems the modification of which is 
required for meeting the special needs 
of the correctional clientele. 

The concept is not widely shared in 
corrections. Even though used too 
little, the roles of the social persuader 
or volunteer are at least generally recog- 
nized. It is easy to perceive them as 
necessary for helping to provide the 
climate and facilities in which the cor- 
rectional expert can work, or to execute 
necessary, but nevertheless auxiliary, 
services for him. Note should be taken 
that, in either case, the work of the 
professional is central. The gatekeeper 
role develops from a different set of 
beliefs about the nature of the correc- 
tional mission and the pathways to its 
accomplishment. 

Clarence Schrag describes three “rev- 
olutions” in the history of corrections." 
The first, the age of reformation, re- 
placed corporal punishment, exile, and 
physical disfigurement with the peni- 
tentiary. The second, the age of re- 
habilitation, assumed that criminals 
were handicapped persons suffering from 
mental or emotional deficiencies. In 
this era, individual therapy, aimed at 
healing these personal maladjustments, 
became the preferred style. In the third 
revolution—the age of reintegration— 
society becomes the “patient” as well 
as the offender. Much more emphasis 
is placed on the pressures exerted on the 
offender by the social groups to which 
he belongs and on the society which 
regulates his opportunities to achieve 
his goals. 

The central task of corrections is to 

18 Clarence Schrag, “Towards a Correctional 


Model,” an unpublished paper submitted to 
the National Crime Commission. 
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connect the offender with the opportu- 
nity systems of the community and to 
integrate him with the socializing insti- 
tutions of society. To accomplish that 
‘task, corrections must change those 
systems and institutions to eliminate 
their tendency to reject him. No matter 
how many resources are provided to 
corrections, it cannot, by itself, solve 
the problems of reintegration. That re- 
quires the participation of the commu- 
nity. The problems of crime primarily 
arise in the interaction between the 
individual and his community. The 
solution to those problems requires a 
modification of the offenders’ adaptive 
behavior and a substantial contribution 
by those responsible for the commu- 
nity’s opportunity system. 

Martin and Shattuck contend that the 
goal of the correctional agent should 
not be to arrange for the exemption of 
offenders from the consequences of be- 
longing to a particular segment of 
society.*® They would charge correc- 
tions with a responsibility to change the 
power relationship between society and 
the offender, so that all persons in the 
community to which the offender belongs 
would find similar opportunities. Social 
reconstruction becomes the other side of 
the coin of social reintegration. 

The difference between a professional 
and a gatekeeper citizen, from a reinte- 
gration frame of reference, might best 
be described as the difference between 
an “inside” and “outside” treater who 
share responsibility in the process of 
reintegration, Each has a unique and 
necessary contribution to make. 

This represents for virtually all of 
corrections a vastly different way of 


16 John M. Martin and Gerald M. Shattuck, 
“Community Interventions and the Correc- 
tional Mandate,” Consultant paper prepared 
for the U.S. President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
(National Crime Commission) (Washington, 
DC.: US. Government Printing Office, 1967). 
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conceiving of the community. It re- 
quires an ability to identify irhportant 
social systems and to design sophisti- 
cated strategies for changes in each, 
Needed is a special sensitivity to the 
forces working toward collaboration, 
and those resisting it, in each of the 
target systems. Suitable tactics to enlist 
the gatekeepers of the systems must be 
undertaken. 

Enlisting them requires, most of all, 
that they not be seen simply as indi- 
vidual citizens willing to help correc- 
tional clients. ‘They are not to be co- 
opted into the correctional milieu, but, 
rather, to be asked to use the power 
which adheres to their status toward a 
correctional end. Unexpected resistance 
to such requests can be expected, for 
the citizen is being. addressed not as a 
single individual, but as a member of 
a social group, with all the referent 
group forces at play which are implicit 
in such membership." 

The social persuader can be an im- 
portant ally. For example, the Wash- 
ington State Citizen Council of NCCD 
became interested in creating employ- 
ment opportunity for offenders. Be- 
cause of their prestige they were able 
to enlist the active help of the governor 
and the co-operation of some of the 
largest employers in the state. 

Another technique which could be 
widely emulated is the assignment of 
specific personnel to work with specific 
community groups and institutions. 
Several correctional agencies have as- 
signed staff to develop apprenticeship 
and vocational training programs with 
the help of labor unions, with notable 
success. Parole agencies have desig- 
nated staff to work specifically with em- 
ployer groups. Schools have been simi- 


17 See Howard Becker and Blanche Geer, 
“Latent Culture: A Note on the Theory of 
Latent Social Roles,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 5 (September 1960), pp. 304- 
313. 
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larly assigned to juvenile probation 
officers ‘who have the task of dealing 
with the entire social complex they 
represent. Many more opportunities for 
this kind of sp2cizlization are available. 


THe INTIMATES 


A final group of citizens for whom 
corrections must develop more effective 
programs of engagement are those who 
are significant in the immediate world 
of the correctional client.* By and 
large, correcticns has done little to en- 
gage the peer culture of the offender, 
and even less to engage his community. 
They may be the most powerful citizen 
groups of all. 

The correctional theory of rehabilita- 
tion placed stress upon the personal 
characteristics of the offender; they 
were the primary targets for change. 
This view has been tempered. The 
peer group has increasingly become an 
important target. 


We must be more aware of the group 
context and social occasions that give rise 
to delinquency and crime, to the continuing 
structures of irteraction in which they are 
embedded. Th= implication is that, instead 
of trying to tear individuals out of the 
networks of irteraction from which they 
now gain meaning, these networks them- 
selves must become the targets of change. 
New rules, new styles of play, new rewards 
and punishment must be provided,?® 


A dilemma posed for corrections is 
how to deal with offenders’ peer groups 
when they are not themselves subject 
to correctional restraint. There has 


18 The family, although an obvious focus of 
important interventions, is excluded from this 
discussion. 

19 Lamar Empey, “Peer Group Influences in 
Correctional Programs,” Consultant paper pre- 
pared ‘or the U.S President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice (National Crime Commission) (Wask- 
ington, D.C.. U.S Government Printing Office, 
1967), p. 22. 
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been some experimentation in dealing 
with these groups within a correctional 
setting, but few attempts have been 
made to move beyond ad koc groups 
created in a correctional setting and to -` 
deal with the traditional community 
peer groups of offenders. 

To undertake this task, corrections 
will probably need to work much more 
closely with community agencies directly 
involved with peer groups on a non- 
official basis. The gang-workers projects 
in New York City constitute one ex- 
ample of such an attempt.” The Youth 
Services Bureau concept advanced by 
the National Crime Commission may be 
another useful device. As envisoned, 
the Bureau would deal with all youths 
in a given community, whether ad- 
judicated delinquent or not. It would 
thereby create a vehicle through which 
correctional authorities could work in 
dealing with the offenders in their 
natural context. The Joint Youth 
Development Committee in Chicago is 
an outstanding example of correctional 
agents working very closely with 
community workers in dealing with 
traditional peer groups.” 

Relating to the offenders’ broader 
community presents other problems. 
They are problems which must be over- 
come; the offenders’ neighborhood and 
community, in too many cases, act as 
powerful forces against any program of 
reform. Gus Tyler describes the com- 
munity of most offenders: 

20 Lloyd W. McCorkle, Albert Elias, and 
F. Lovel Bixley, The Highfields Story: A 
Unique Experiment in the Treatment of Juve- 
nile Delinquency (New York: Henry Holt, 
1958); Lamar T. Empey and Jerome Rabow, 
“The Provo Experiment in Delinquency Re- 
habilitation,” American Sociological, Review, 
Vol. 26 (October 1961), pp 679-696 

41See Reaching the Fighting Gang (New 
York: New York City Youth Board, 1960) 

22 See “Proposal Submitted to Office of 
Economic Opportunity, 1968—Corrections,” 


Joint Youth Development Committee, Chi- 
cago, 1968 (Mimeographed.) 
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These are the areas that compose the 
“other America,” standing outside the af- 
fluent society and hungrily looking in. De- 
nied the delights of economic and social 
democracy, this “other” and “under” world 
breeds its marauders who turn to crime 
and redistribute the wealth, to voice their 
frustrations and to express the mores of 
the disinherited, distressed and disturbed.?® 


Logic demands that the correctional 
worker be concerned with the well-being 
of the community of the offender if he 
is going to be of any realistic help to 
him. Martin and Shattuck argue that 
the correctional worker of the future, as 
well as being a therapist, must act as 
a community worker concerned and 
participating with citizens of the com- 
munity to improve it. Moreover, they 
contend that the correctional worker 
should become increasingly an advo- 
cate for the community, advancing its 
general causes.?* 

Already some examples of this kind 
of citizen involvement are seen in a few 
correctional programs. The Forsyth 
County Domestic Relations Court, in 
North Carolina, has recently undertaken 
the reorganization of its staff on a test 
basis. One position being created is 
that of community-action specialist. 
Among the requirements for that person 
are the following: 


To move through areas of high delinquency, 
interviewing clients and client families be- 
fore the court to assess the contribution 
of neighborhood problems to delinquency 
in general, and specific delinquent acts in 
particular; to work with others active in 
community action, such as the police, 
poverty workers, etc , to develop and carry 
out planned efforts to change community 
conditions, to co-ordinate and expand the 
court’s volunteer programs and develop 
new ways to engage people in the commu- 


28 Gus Tyler, “The Criminal and the Com- 
munity,” Current History, Vol. 53 (August 
1967), p. 104 

24 Martin and Shattuck, op. cit., pp. 34-36. 
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nity in the treatment and prevention of 
delinquency.*® ' 


This notion of concern with the ‘of- 
fender’s community as weil as with the 
offender has another important aspect 
when considering programs in the ghetto 
areas. Here the correctional agency can 
easily be perceived simply as the white 
man’s chosen instrument of conformity, 
an instrument of an essertially racist 
policy. Agencies offering “help” can 
have little credibility in clients’ eyes 
within that frame of reference. The 
problem, indeed, is very much the same 
as in correctional institutions, where the 
official structure is seen as antithetical 
to the inmate culture and is resisted as 
such, And, as in an institution, part 
of the solution to the prodlem must 
involve the breaking down of those 
divisions, if there is going to be a 
legitimization of constructive work with 
the representation of the dominant 
community. 

Indeed, the notion of decentralizing 
probation and parole offices and correc- 
tional community centers to the ghetto 
areas, as is now widely recommended, 
will encounter some very difficult prob- 
lems unless it comes to grips with the 
realities of those communities. And the 
first of these is the necessity tc develop 
some identity of interest with them if 
community correctional enterprises are 
to be seen as anything but outposts of 
an implacable enemy. 

Perhaps one of the most effective 
ways yet undertaken by correctional 
agencies in meeting these problems is 
through the use of “new career” person- 
nel in correctional activities.22 Some 


25 “Case Management Project: A New Ap- 
proach to the Management and Delivery of 
Court Services” (Winston-Salem, N C ° For- 
syth County Domestic Relations Court. 1968), 
p 8. (Mimeographed.) 

26 See Judith G Benjamin, Marcia K. Freed- 
man, and Edith F, Lynton, Pros and Cons: 
New Roles for Nonprofessionals in Corrections 
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correctional departments are making 
special efforts to enlist citizens from the 
ghetto community as workers. The city 
of Seattle, Washington, has such a pro- 
gram; another is being undertaken in 
Austin, Texas. Such programs create 


(New York: National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth, 1965). 
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career opportunities in corrections for 
the citizen of deprived areas and estab- 
lish bridges between the correctional 
agency and the community, to permit 
effective work with the client groups in - 
those areas. They may represent some 
of the most important citizen programs 
yet undertaken by corrections. 
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F verbal condemnation alone would 

do the work, the jail as an institution 
would have crumbled long ago... . 
No institution of any kind, has been 
more scathingly denounced.”? For the 
past century, American jails have been 
condemned by social critic and citizen 
alike. In the first decade of this cen- 
tury the Illinois State Charities Com- 
mission issued a report on county jails. 
After noting that it had found “a half- 
century of almost absolute immobility,” 
the Commission complained of 


Waste, extravagance, inhumanity, inefh- 
ciency, neglect, indicference, petty partisan 
and factional politics making gains of un- 
fortunates; the jais, schools for crime; 
. . . these were tound in 1870 by the State 
Board of Charity; these were found in 
1910 by the State Charities Commission.? 


Thirteen years later, Joseph Fishman 
made it clear tha: the findings of the 
Illinois Commission were not unique. 


As they stand at present, the jails of the 
United Szates, generally speaking, are giant 
crucibles of crime. Into them are thrown 
helter-skelter the old, the young, the guilty, 
the innocent, the diseased, the healthy, the 
hardened and the susceptible; there to be 
mixed with the further ingredients of filth, 
vermin, cold, darkness, stagnant air, over- 
crowding and bad plumbing; and all 
brought to a boil by the fires of complete 
idleness.® 


In 1916 Edith Abbott, looking back 
on fifty years of almost. complete stagna- 
tion in jail reform, said: 


The only way to solve the county jail prob- 
lem is to abolish the county jails. It is 
folly to hope that any attempt to reform 
.. . can be even measurably successful 
One attempt after another has failed in 


1 Louis N. Robinson, Jails (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston. 1944), p iii, 

2Tilinois, State Charities Commission, First 
Annual Report (Springfield: Minois State 
Journal Company, 1311), pp 34-35. 

8 Joseph F. Fishman, Crucibles of Crime 
(New York: Cosmopolis Press, 1923), pp 
251-252. 
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the past, and similar efforts will fail in 
the future.* 


In 1967 the National Crime Commis- 
sion’s Task Force Report on Correc- 
tions stated that: “In the vast majority ° 
of city and county jails and local short- 
term institutions, no significant progress 
has been made in the past fifty years.” * 

It has been said that lost causes are 
the only ones worth fighting for, and 
that hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. In light of the futility of the 
moral indignation of our illustrious 
predecessors in the field of local jail 
reform, it may seem presumptuous, not 
to say quixotic, again to attack this 
ancient evil among us. There has been 
change in the past hundred years, but 
its scope has been minimal, its distribu- 
tion sparse, and its pace glacial. There- 
fore, one must continue to make the 
case for change, lest the crying need for 
reform be lost in the general indifference. 
Before proposing changes, however, it is 
important to understand some of the 
major obstacles to change. 


OBSOLETE ARCHITECTURE AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Unlike the case of certain consumer 
goods, there is no concept of “planned 
obsolescence” in the field of corrections. 
Rather, the mortmain of ancient tradi- 
tion, expressed in cbsolete architecture, 
old organization, and traditional ideol- 
ogy, has held sway for more than a 
hundred years. Most jails are “white 
elephants” that have become “alba- 
trosses” around the necks of the com- 


t Edith Abbott, The One Hundred and One 
County Jails of IBinois and Why They Ought 
to Be Abolished (Chicago: Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago, 1916), p. 1. 

š National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, “Corrections in the United States,” 
Task Force Report: Corrections, US, Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice (National Crime 
Commission) (Washirgton, DC: US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1967), p. 162. 
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munities which support them. Built on 
the basis of the naive ideas about 
human nature current in a bygone age, 
they are all security and custody, treat- 
. ment and rehabilitation being concepts 
less than a hundred years old. Never- 
theless, the Task Force on Corrections 
reports: “A New England state has 
three jails that were built 160 years 
ago; a state in the Midwest reports that 
many of its local jails are over 100 
years old.” More generally, the age of 
215 jails surveyed in 250 counties is 
given as follows: less than 10 years old, 
24 per cent; 10-24 years, 11 per cent; 
25-50 years, 30 per cent; and more than 
50 years, 35 per cent.® Because a sub- 
stantial majority of jails predate World 
War II, and fully one-third of the jails 
predate World War I, the ideology of 
modern corrections, with its emphasis on 
probation, classification and separation 
of inmates, work-release programs, 
rehabilitation, and greater use of 
minimum-security institutions, is simply 
defeated and must mark time until out- 
dated buildings crumble and are re- 
placed by more appropriate institutions. 


ALTERNATIVES TO INCARCERATION 


Confronted with such obsolete and in- 
appropriate institutions, perhaps the first 
step toward reform would be to find 
ways to avoid committing people to local 
jails. Here, much depends upon the 
police and the local judiciary. At the 
presentence level, much has been written 
and recommended, and there has even 
been some practice, of release on recog- 
nizance and more adequate bail pro- 
cedures.’ In general, the experimental 
programs of release on recognizance 
have demonstrated that at least half of 
the persons remanded to jail at present 


8 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, op. ct., p. 166. 

T Proceedings of the Institute on the Opera- 
tion of Pretrial Release Projects (New York: 
Vera Foundation, 1966). 
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could be released with little danger 
to the community anc no. greater 
rates of nonappearance im court than 
characterizes current cash-bail practices. 
Screening instruments and verification 
procedures have been devised which 
have worked successfully in a wide range 
of jurisdictions. Under these conditions, 
it is the next thing to z lazy, callous 
disregard for human life to continue 
jailing the number of persons that we do. 

Similarly, at the disposition level, 
much more can be done to avoid the 
alternative of jailing. Certainly, sus- 
pended sentences and fines could be 
resorted to in many more cases than is 
now the practice. The stigmatization 
and degradation of a conviction is, in 
itself, frequently the significant aspect 
of a judicial proceeding, and the addi- 
tion of a few days in jail can only crimi- 
nalize and embitter those for whom jail 
is an inappropriate disposition. The 
same thing may be said about a greater 
resort to probation. After almost one 
hundred years of experience, it should 
no longer be necessary to make the case 
for probation. At the same time, the 
irrational practice of some judges of 
ordering probation after some period 
spent in jail surely betrays a funda- 
mental misunderstanding of the purpose 
of probation. Probation is an alterna- 
tive to jail, not a supplement. Proba- 
tion is designed to avoid the negative 
influences of incarceration and should 
be used as such in every appropriate 
case.® 

In combination, these presentence and 
disposition-level alternatives to jailing 
would result in additional beneAts for 
the portion of the arrested population 
that would still be remanded to jail. 
Too frequently, jails of any size, espe- 


8US, Presidents Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
(National Crime Commission), Tase Force 
Report: The Courts (Washington, D.C: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1967}, pp 17-18. 
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TABLE 1—-PERSONYEL IN JAILS AND LOCAL 


Apu Lt INSTITUTIONS® 
POSITION / 
NUMBER INMATE 
TYPE OF POSITION EMPLOYED Ratio 
Custodial Officers 14,993 1:9 
Other (Administra- 
tive, medical, etc ) 3,701 1:38 
Social Workers 167 1:846 
Vocational Teachers 137 1:1,031 
Academic Teachers 106 1:1,333 
Psychiatrists 58 1:2,436 
Psychologists 33 1:4,282 
19,195 1: 





a National Council or: Crime and Delinquency, 
op. oth, p 164, 


cially jails serving large cities, are from 
50 per cent to 100 per cent overcrowded. 
The combined pressure of population 
and turnover makes constructive pro- 
grams extremely dificult to organize and 
maintain. A draste reduction in num- 
bers would make possible not only more 
adequate intramural programs, but 
extramural ones as well. Some of these 
will be discussed below. 


THE PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


Some would argve that even with re- 
duced populations, jail programs could 
not be instituted because of the ancient 
jails. The age of buildings alone, how- 
ever, will not account for the intramural 
resistance to change. Some meaningful 
programs could be instituted, even in old 
jails.® To institute new programs, how- 
ever, usually requires professional per- 
sonnel such as teachers, psychologists, 
and social workers. Table 1, below, 
helps illustrate two problems related to 
personnel. The enormous emphasis 
on guarding and confining explicit in 
Table 1 too often reflects the attitudes 
of the community and of many local 
administrations toward the jail popula- 
tion. “A jail is not a country club” 

9 See, for example, John D. Case, “Incen- 


tives in a County Prison,” The Prison Journal, 
(Spring-Summer 1967), p. 4. 
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is typical of the know-nothing rationali- 
zations that serve to provide minimal 
facilities and few opportunities to jail 
inmates. Punishment and confinement 
are the practical goals of Imprisonment . 
and the “rehabilitative ideal” remains 
largely a public relations slogan. To be 
sure, the opportunities for implementing 
programs designed for rehabilitation are 
limited for short-term offenders (fre- 
quently sentences are sixty days or 
less), but they are limited, not fore- 
closed. Given the wherewithal, and the 
encouragement and support of the com- 
munity, many a jail administrator would 
prefer to have a beneficial influence on 
those placed in his charge. But such 
support is lacking so frequently that 
many have become reconciled to a futile 
vocation and to “just doing my job.” 
The second aspect of the personnel 
problem, the minuscule number of pro- 
fessional employees in jails, can be ex- 
plained in most cases by two aspects 
of most jails; they are small and local. 
In a small jail with a high rate of in- 
mate turnover due to short-term confine- 
ments, it simply is uneconomic for a 
local community to staff and organize 
rehabilitation programs. In addition, 
since county jails generally are operated 
by sheriffs in rural and semirural com- 
munities, it is not surprising that the 
jail is neglected. The prime task of 
these sheriffs’ departments is to patrol 
the streets and highways. Moreover, it 
is politically more glamorous to fight 
crime in the streets than to fight it in 
the jail. Preliminary data from a 
survey of local jails in Minois by the 
University of Chicago’s Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice indicate that 
in a significant number of county and 
city jails, the sheriffs and their deputies, 
or the police authorities, who are respon- 
sible for the jails, spend 10 per cent or 
less of their time doing any jail work. 
It is small wonder, then, that few jails 
are professionally staffed and that re- 
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habilitation programs remain all but 
nonexistent. 


OPPOSITION FROM ENTRENCHED 
OFFICIALS 


Of all the obstacles retarding reform 
of the local jail system, perhaps the 
most entrenched is the local officialdom 
itself. A recurring suggestion for jail 
reform has been the development of 
regional institutions. If adopted, this 
proposal would eliminate some elective 
and appointive positions, reduce patron- 
age opportunities, and jeopardize related 
interests such as bail-bondsmen and 
tradesmen who profit from dealing with 
the jail. No matter how poorly local 
institutions function, however, political 
opportunists find ways to relate them- 
selves to them in an exploitative manner. 
Reform is always a threat to the status 
quo, and any proposal for regionalism, 
or even state control, strikes at the 
jugular of county politics. The several 
recent attempts at state constitutional 
reform provide a good example of 
this power struggle. The experience 
of Maryland illustrates the problem. 
There, a proposed state constitution was 
endorsed by almost every leading state 
official and all leading civic organiza- 
tions, and was praised throughout the 
country as an example of enlightened 
constitutional reform. County officials 
—sheriffs, clerks, and registrars of 
wills—however, saw the proposed con- 
stitution as a threat to their positions 
and vigorously opposed it. When the 


votes were in, the local officials had ‘ 


overwhelmed the state leaders in 21 of 
23 counties.?° 


FINANCING REFORM 


The basic problem affecting jails has 
always been money. Local jails service 
the offenders and rejects of the com- 

10 Richard L. Stout, “Voters Talk,” Chris- 


tian Science Monitor, May 21, 1968, p. 1, 
cols. 2-3. 
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munity, whose needs are at the bottom 
of the list of priorities at budget time. 
Some change might be hoped for if more 
money could be infused into the system. 
Recent research on public attitudes 
toward crime and correczions is not en- 
couraging, however. In a national 
survey of the population, 72 per cent 
of the respondents favored rehabilitation 
as the goal of prisons end 43 per cent 
felt more money shoukl be spent on 
prisons and correctional rehabilitation 


. programs, as opposed to only 40 per cent 


who did not. When put to the test, 
however, only 33 per cent were willing 
to see taxes raised tc pay for these 
programs, while 59 per cent were not.** 
It is reasonable to conclude that the 


reaction would be even more unfavor- 


able if the same question were asked 
with reference to jails To the extent 
that money is needed <or reform, public 
opinion is preoccupied with other priori- 
ties. The war in Vietnam, the space 
program, farm subs.dies, and other 
expenditures have a more imperative 
claim on our resources. 


ELIMINATION OF SocIAL WELFARE 
RESPONSIEILITIES 


One final obstacle may be noted. 
One of every three arrests in this coun- 
try is for public intoxication.? Most 
of those arrested are jailed, at least for 
the evening, and the burden that this 
places on local jails is obvious, Law 
enforcement officials have no vested 
interest in putting drunks in jail, and 
the public says that it does not feel 


11 Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, The Public Looks at 
Crime and Corrections (Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Government Prirting Office, 1968), pp 
7-10. 

12 U.S., President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice (Na- 
tional Crime Commission), The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Socie:y (the General Report) 
(Washington, D C.: US Government Print- 


ing Office, 1967), p. 233. 
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they helong there.* If drunks were no 


longer jailed, -local jails might be suf- 


ficiently unburdened to start haltingly 
or elementary reforms. Yet the public 
is neither reconciled to, nor content to 
abide, the unaesthetic sight of a public 
drunk. Nor are alternative facilities 
being provided. Therefore, the jail 
remains the residual dumping ground for 
these unfortunates. 

But the problem of the alcoholic is 
merely illustrative. At present, the 
criminal-justice system is required to 
perform tasks that deflect time, energy, 
and manpower from the crime problem 
which truly disturbs the community, 
that is, the crimes of force, the threat 
of force, and the misappropriation of 
property. As long as we insist that the 
criminal law overreach itself, dealing 
with everything that some sufficiently 
powerful interest considers to be a 
problem, we will continue to dilute the 
quality of justice. The criminal-justice 
system is an inappropriate instrument 
for solving a variety of welfare, health, 
moral and administrative problems. 
These should be assigned to the chari- 
table, medical, religious, and other 
agencies in whose province they ap- 
propriately fall. Once such a redistribu- 
tion were made, thé jails would cease 
to be the cloacal region of American 
corrections. 

This suggestion, vital though it may 
be, affects the criminal-justice system as 
a whole. There are, in addition, several 
suggestions that one can make with 
specific reference to jails. Our first 
relates to the suggestion just made, but 
is more specific. 

13 In the national survey mentioned, 83 per 
cent of those polled said that they thought 
alcoholics should be treated in hospitals, and 
only 7 per cent thought that they should go 
to jail—-Joint Commission on Correctional 
1 Manpower and Training, of. cit., p. 13. 
1t Only two cities, to sur knowledge, have 


active detoxification centers substituting for 
the local jail: St. Louis and New York. 
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Some POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


The poor, the sick, the morally de- 
viant, and the merely unaesthetic, in 
addition to the truly criminal—all end , 
in jail. The question that is seldom 
faced is: Is this the most rational and 
constructive use of jails? We submit 
that it is not and urge that the jails’ 
functions be redefined. 


Changes in sentencing procedures 


The jails of the United States should 
serve detention functions only: that is, 
they should be used to detain that 
minimum proportion of persons accused 
of crime who cannot be released on 
their own recognizance or on some form 
of bail. No person should ever be 
sentenced to serve time in jail. This 
has been the practice in the United 
Kingdom and Australia for many years, 
and there is no reason why a similar 
system cannot be adopted here. In 
those countries, a person who has to 
serve a sentence of even only a few days 
serves it in the equivalent of a state 
prison. They do not constitute the 
volume of prisoners that enter our jails 
and workhouses. The system can thus 
cope better with the number of short- 
term prisoners they incarcerate. The 
British plan might thus be modified and 
supplemented in adapting it to the 
United States. 

The suggestion that we offer would 
destroy the meaningless distinction bet 
tween felonies and misdemeanors + and 


15 The greatest objection to the classification 
of crimes as felonies and misdemeanors is 


that it is also used as a classification of crimi- , 


nals... . It is assumed that misdemeanants 
are less dangerous and more susceptible to 
rehabilitative measures than felons. But it is 
quite fallacious to judge the danger to the 
group or the probability of reformation from 
one act, for an individual may commit a mis- 
demeanor one week, a felony the second week, 
and a misdemeanor the third. The acts do 
not represent changes in his character or 
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‘call for a radical departure in future 
sentencing practices, but it would, at 
long last, come to grips with the most 
neglected aspect of corrections: the mis- 
demeanant problem. In the future, the 
choices facing a criminal court judge 
should be threefold: (1) This person 


merits a sentence of at least six months. 


in a state prison; (2) this person re- 
quires some service or treatment in the 
community and must be supervised to 
help him to get it; or (3) this person 
should be released without further super- 
vision. Such a set of hard choices would 
shift the emphasis in the handling of 
misdemeanant problems from futile 
short-term incarceration to treatment in 
the community or rehabilitative efforts 
for a realistic period in state prisons 
which are better equipped and staffed. 
It would induce the court to individu- 
alize its sentencing and to decide 
whether the crime of which the defend- 
ant is accused is the basic or essen- 
tial factor that has to be addressed. 
If it is, then the crime has to be con- 
sidered sufficiently serious to merit at 
least six months in prison. If the of- 
fense is not that serious, or if it is 
merely a legal cover for some other prob- 
lem—-unemployment, transiency, drug 
addiction, mental illness, sexual conduct 
among consenting adults, and a host of 
others—then it may serve the ends of 
justice better to treat the problem in the 
_ community. Few responsible jailers 
have ever asserted that a short jail term 
will have a constructive influence on 
such problems, and most jailers will 
admit that such sentences tend to 
ageravate the very condition they are 
designed to ameliorate. 

Such a plan may strike the reader 
as an idle dream, but it has much to 
recommend it. For-one thing, it would 


changes in the danger to the group.”—Edwin 
H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey, Prin- 
ciples of Criminology (6th ed.; New York: 
J. B Lippincott, 1960), p. 16. 
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slow down the rate of the “revolving 
door” experience that jailing constitutes 
for too many offenders under current 
practices. The transiency and high rate 


_of inmate’ turnover in most jails has 


many deleterious and disorganizing ef- 
fects. The inmates know that they will 
be here today and gone tomorrow, and 
thus lack the basis for creating that’ 
minimum sense of community that 
makes for minimal civility. In such 
alienated jungles of mutual abuse and 
neglect, the “barn-boss” system and the 
“kangaroo court” flourish. When in- 
mates and staff both know that they 
will be together for'at least six months, 
the motives for mutual maltreatment 
and exploitation are reduced. At the 
same time, the stability and continuity 
that is essential for the more intensive 
programs of vocational training, group 
therapy, and general rehabilitation 
become more possible. 

As they function today, most jails 
appear to many of their inhabitants as 
thinly veiled instruments of class war- 
fare. Such institutions should have no 
place in a democratic society, yet in 
some instances the inmates’ perceptions 
are accurate, If jails are not to be a 
mode of systematic maladjustment, then 
serious thought must be given to a 
fundamental change in their nature. 
The foregoing is one suggestion for 
change; more traditional and less radical ` 
suggestions can also be made. 


Halfway houses and work-release . 

programs 

In recent years halfway houses have 
been developed, largely in connection 
with prison programs, but they are just 
as useful in connection with jails, par- 
ticularly with respect to work-release 
programs and other forms of community 
treatment. Jn the national survey pre- 
viously adverted to, “the concept of a 
Halfway House. . 
a good idea by almost eight in ten of 


. was thought to be- 


t 
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both adults anc teenagers.” When 
asked about ‘locating halfway houses in 
their own neighborhoods, 50 per cent 
favored the idea. But when asked how 
their neighbors would react to the pres- 
ence of a halfway house, the projected 
answer that liberates the respondent 
from personal responsibility was reveal- 
ing: it was negative by more than two 
to one.® Nevertheless, despite this 
public ambivalence, the most recent 
survey of the hal-way-house movement 
testifies to its increasing growth and 
competence in the field of corrections.*’ 

The further development of halfway 
houses, and their establishment in more 
and more communities, would not only 
be an enormous aid in enabling jails- to 
restrict their functions to detention pur- 
poses only, but would be an important 
element of jail reform in its own right, 
even if the traditional jail functions 
were not basically changed. A con- 
victed prisoner who is remanded to a 
halfway house does not experience the 
sharp break in family and community 
ties experienced by the jailed prisoner, 
but he is under restriction of movement 
and effective supervision during the 
period of his sentence. If he were 
sitting in jail in idleness, he would be 
of no use to himself or others and would 
not be preparing for future responsible 
citizenship in the community. Nor 
would he be able to support himself and 
his family, or pay his debts, or accumu- 
late any savings. The use of halfway 
housts, to which prisoners can return 
‘after working hours and on week ends, 
provides a more flexible and civilized 
facility for selectec offenders. It offers 
the opportunity for counseling and 
guidance so that tae prisoner can con- 
tribute to his own rehabilitation. By 

16 Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, op. cit., pp. 10, 16, and 
17. 

17 Oliver J. Keler, A Survey of Halfway 
Houses in the United States (Chicago: Center 
for Studies in Crimina” Justice, 1968, in press). 
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allowing the inmate to work and dis- 

tributing his earnings according to some 
agreed-upon formula, he can help to de- 
fray the costs of his own maintenance, 
prevent his family from having to go on 
welfare, and thus save the jailing juris- 
diction the expense of his incarceration. — 
Such a system would also help the pris- 
oner to maintain his self-respect. Al- 
together, the combination of the halfway 
house and a work-release program would 
reduce the high recidivism rates pro- 
duced by the traditional maladjusting 
jail experience. : 

At present, work-release programs 
have been well developed in four states, 
with highly encouraging results..* In 
one evaluative study, it was found that 
of 1,700 Minnesota misdemeanants 
whose work-release sentences terminated 
in 1965, only 9 per cent failed to com- 
plete their sentences successfully, and 
74 ,per cent retained their jobs.* 
Nevertheless, those jail administrators 
who argue from the self-serving premise 
of “custodial convenience” claim that 
the time and effort involved in work- 
release programs makes them impracti- 
cal and undesirable. No doubt, such 
attitudes partly account for the fact that 
only four of the twenty-four states 
which ‘have legislation permitting the 
organization of work-release programs *° 
have implemented them. Clearly, the 
taxpayers subsidize the inertia of such 
jail administrators. 


Removal of sheriffs’ tenure limitatsons 


Still other measures tending , toward 
jail reform can be achieved through new 


18 Task Force Report: Corrections, op. ct, 
p 78. 

19 Jbid. Similar “jump” rate results were 
found in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. See 
John D, Case, “Doing Time in the Commu- 
nity,” Federal Probation, Vol. 31 (March 
1967), p. 15. 

20 Task Force Report: Corrections, op. cit, 
p. 38. 
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political arrangements or through state 
‘legislation designed to impose or achieve 
central controls. In eight states, the 
sheriff, who is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the jail, is limited in the 
number of terms for which he can hold 
office.*2 As a result, just when he is 
beginning to be knowledgeable and com- 
petent in his job, he must leave. This 
is one of the main reasons for the 
neglect of jails in those states. It ex- 
plains why so few persons who have 
come to understand the jail problem are 
sufficiently motivated to make the case 
for reform. It is much easier, and 
politically more expedient, to let the 
next sheriff try his hand at jail reform. 
Steps should be taken in these eight 
states to introduce continuity of tenure 
and to make the office more attractive, 
either to career sheriffs or to politically 
ambitious persons who can use their 
terms of office to make a record meriting 
higher office. The benefits of such a 
change should be clear. Long-range 
planning would become possible, lead- 
ing to a greater likelihood of improve- 
ment and reform. A career sheriff could 
do much for a county jail, and would 
have a vested interest in doing it. 


Enabling prisoners to vote 


Because the influence of traditional 
politics has been largely negative, seri- 
ous thought should be given to the more 
novel idea of intrdducing positive poli- 
tics into the jail. This recommendation 
is peculiarly appropriate for the larger 
metropolitan jail. What is required is 
a method that will relate the fortunes 
of the jail and its inmates to the self- 
interest of political decision-makers. 


This can be achieved by sending regis- 


31 See “Let's Remove Tenure Limitations 
for Sheriffs” The National Sherif (May- 
June 1966), p. 28; “Wisconsin Wins End of 
Tenure Limitation,” The National Sherif, 
(March-April 1967), p 26 
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trars into the jail for the purpose of 
registering inmates and enabling them 
to vote. There is no law forbidding the 
vote to- accused persons, and, so far ds 
we can determine, there is no law deny- 
ing the vote to convicted misdemean- 
ants. Undoubtedly, fears will be ex- 
pressed about “controlling” the inmate 
vote and about political representatives 
becoming unduly responsive to the 
“criminal” element, but if proper safe- 
guards are maintained, voting by in- 
mates in jail should be no more subject 
to nefarious influences than voting in 
the community at large. Similarly, if 
a political representative seems to be 
lending himself to illegitimate ends or 
means, the rest of the community can 
take an interest and defeat him at the 
polls. We believe it would be a great 
force for metropolitan jail reform if in- 
mates could vote for the political repre- 
sentatives who are responsible for their 
welfare.*? 


Central control 


Both of the above are appealing, but 
admittedly have limited potential for 
achieving change. Despite the obstacles 
mentioned earlier to implementing this 
reform, states should assume responsi- 
bility and control over local jails. 
Under central control, the state can re- 
organize the jail system along lines of 
rational utility. The fragmentation and 
subdivision of the division of labor in- 
herent in local control can be overcome. 
State-wide standards, centralized ~pur- 
chasing, correctional rather than law 
enforcement personnel, and a rational 
distribution -of prisoners can give rise 
to a classification and treatment sys- 
tem responsive to the needs of both 


22 Besides, it has never made any sense to 
deny prisoners that participation in democratic 
procedures which we should all practice. What 
kind of training for future responsible citizen- 
ship is that? 


Corrections and the Violent Offender ` 
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ABSTRACT: Improper attention is given to the diagnosis 
and classification of offenders sent to prison. An effort should 
be made to distinguish violent from nonviolent persons sen- 
tenced to prison in order better to provide a more appropriate 
treatment setting for each. Past and current management , 
of correctional institutions is based primarily on the image, 
behavior, and potential risk of the violent offender, much to 
the detriment of the nonviolent inmates who numerically pre- 
dominate in prison. 
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URRENT methods of treating of- 
enders ‘who are violent are less 
efficient than could be devised. Our 
discussion here is mostly theoretical and 
confined to thase persons who are con- 
victed of a crime, or, if juveniles, who 
are treated as delinquents. The right 
of organized scciety to intervene in the 
lives of persors who dre arrested but 
not yet convictec of a crime is not 
established and is not discussed here. 

Even the limits of intervention after 
conviction are not clear, but there is 
reason to believe that more legal tests 
of those limits will occur in the near 
future as ethical values are raised about 
` the control anc manipulation of persons 
who have violated the law. When one 
steps over tke threshold from law- 
abiding to law-violating behavior, he 
does not yield control over his life, even 
a time-segmen= of his life, or over his 
corporeal substance. Just as we may 
frown on Rousseau’s dictum to force 
men to be free, so we retreat from the 
notion of utter control over the crimi- 
nal offender fcr the sake of the proba- 
bility of rehabilitation by means of 
such control. 

Let us consider how persons who are 
violent come into the system of justice 
and how they are handled. Because of 
faulty statistics, the picture portrayed 
may be a slight descriptive distortion 
of reality, but the basis for the presenta- 
tion comes from the best available data 
crowned with zhe assumptions that logic 


suggests. 
LABELING PROBLEMS 


In law enforcement and the adminis- 
tration of justice, we label a set of 
people as violent offenders when they 
have committed acts defined as assault- 
ive (that is, criminal homicide, rape, 
ageravated or simple assault, and, usu- 
ally, robbery). 
violent people who do not commit 


hi 
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There are obviously - 


p 4 
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crimes. There are violent offenders who 
commit assaultive crimes who are not 
convicted, and there are essentially non- 
violent offenders who are convicted for 
assaultive crimes. Finally, there are 
violent people who commit nonassaultive 
crimes who are or who are not convicted 
for these crimes. A tabular display | 
appears as follows: 


TABLE—- CRIMINAL STATUS OF 
VIOLENT OFFENDERS 







PERSONS 
g Convicted of 


; Nonviolent 

Violent Crime Crime 
Violent c 
Nonviolent d 


By “essentially nonviolent” I mean 
to suggest that because a person has 
been arrested and convicted for an act 
defined as assaultive, he should not 
absolutely and categorically be labeled * 
forever as violent. A situationally in- 
duced act of assault in an otherwise 
nonviolent life pattern preceding the 
incident does not clinically or statisti- 
cally produce a prognosis or prediction 
of repeated violence.* This description 


1 The problem of, labelling is succinctly dis- 
cussed in U.S., President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
(National Crime Commission), Task Force 
Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), pp. 360-361. See 
also Stanton Wheeler and Leonard S. Cot- 
trell, Jr, Juvenile Delinquency—Its Pre- 
vention and Control (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1966). 

2 This is not the place to distinguish types 
of violence dr violent persons in detail. I am 
assuming a background Hterature as a basis 
for communication of these distinctions. For 
some examples of this literature, see the fol- 
lowing: Marvin E. Wolfgang and Franco ` 
Ferracutl, The Subculture of Violence (London 
and New York: Tavistock and Barnes & 


‘refers to b in the table. 
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CORRECTIONS AND THE VIOLENT OFFENDER 


We do not 
know the proportion that 5 represents 
among all persons (x + y), among all 
nonviolent persons (y), or even among 
all convicted persons (a + b +c +d). 
Yet, as we shall see, the distortion that 
occurs from misplacing this group in 
the criminal-justice system has dele- 
terious effects on the entire system. 

In the table, c and d probably consti- 
tute higher proportions of both x and 
y, respectively. There simply are more 
nonviolent offenses possible in the 
statutes. Moreover, considering the 
informal institutional process of plea- 
bargaining, the difficulties of getting 
convictions ‘on more controversial evi- 
dence in assaultive crimes, and so forth, 
it is not unexpected that c/x and d/y 
are larger than a/x, or certainly b/y, 
by definition. 

We may assume that among all 
persons convicted of violent crimes 


Noble, 1967); Danile! Glaser, Donald Kene- 
fick, and Vincent O'Leary, The Violent Oj- 
fender, US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare National Parole Institute (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1966); John Conrad, “Violence in Prison,” 
THe Annars, The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 364 (March 
1964), pp 113-119; Saleem K. Shah, “A 
Behavioral Conceptualization of the Develop- 
ment of Criminal Behavior, Therapeutic Prin- 
ciples, and Applications,” Report to the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice (National Crime 
Commission), September 1966; Martin J 
Molof, “Differences between Assaultive and 
Nonassaultive Juvenile Offenders,” California 
Youth Authority Research Report No. 51, 
February 1967; Dorothy R. Jaman, Patricia 
Coburn, Jackie Goddard, and Paul Mueller, 
“Characteristics of Violent Prisoners,” Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections Adminis- 
trative Abstract 22, June 1966; Carol Spencer, 
“A Typology of Violent Offenders,” California 
Department of Corrections Research Report 
No. 23, September 1966; Edwin I. Megargee, 
“Undercontrolied and Overcontrolled Person- 
ality Types in Extreme Antisocial Aggression,” 
Psychological Monographs, Vol. 80, No. 3, 


1966. 
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(a + b), that a is larger than 5, but 
this assumption is not tested by data. 
We may also assume that the propor- 
tion of violent criminals among violent 
people (a/x) is greater than the propor- 
tion of violent offenders among non- 
violent people (5/¥). Because we do 
not know the distribution of x and y in 
the general population, we cannot 
pursue these assumed proportions any 


„further, 


What we do further assert, however, 
is that many convicted offenders are 
improperly disposed of by the courts 
and improperly handled by correczional 
authorities because improper classifica- 
tions are made of the offenders. Of- 
fenders commonly are responded to by 
agents of social control, based on the 
label which the agent’s own social or- 
ganization places on those in their 
charge. Improper classification or label- 
ing can thus produce inappropriate role- 
response by those agents (probation and 
parole officers, guards, prison adminis- 
trators). Even a treatment staff that 
has become addicted to the process of 
routine, and thereby themselves become 
administratively institutionalized, tend 
to respond to the inmate’s label rather 
than to the totality or to large portions 
of his personality. 

Because the gravity of the offense is 
an important and heavily weighted in- 
gredient in the determination of sen- 
tence,* a serious assaultive crime (like 
homicide) committed by an essentially 
nonviolent person (b of y) will com- 
monly be sent to a state or federal 
prison for some period of time beyond 
two years. Acquisitive crimes like bur- 
glary, grand larceny, auto theft, embez- 
zlement, and even some robbery, may 
be committed by persons who are essen- 


8 Robert M. Carter and Leslie T. Wilkins, 
“Some Factors in Sentencing Policy,” Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 
Science, 58: 4, 1967, pp. 503-514. 
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tially nonviolent.’ Yet many of these 
persons are sentenced to prison (d of y). 
Of course, violent offenders who are 
violent people (2 of x) and violent 
people who are convicted of nonviolent 
crimes (c of x) are also sent to these 
same prisons, but our focus is on the 
b and d groups. 


SENTENCING 


Before we try to conclude the picture 
of the prison population relative to the 
variable of violence, past or potential, 
we should remember that few convicted 
persons are sent to prison. Probably 
less than 30 per cent of all convicted 
persons are committed to prison,‘ and 
we should keep in mind the vicissitudes 
that function to yield this penal residue. 
Moreover, preseritence investigations are 
not made in most cases across the coun- 
try, save for the federal courts, Cali- 
fornia, and.a few other jurisdictions. 
When presentence reports are available 
to judges, the reports usually contain 
little or no sovhisticated professional 
information that would aid in appropri- 
ate prediction af violence or classifica- 
tion of offenders for institutional treat- 
ment. Even if the presentence reports 
were to contain diagnostic and prog- 
nostic information regarding violence 
poténtials, it is not clear that judges 
would use it constructively. The seri- 
ousness of the offense and the past 
recidivism of the offender appear to 
dominate the decision to incarcerate. 
For these reasons, many nonviolent 


4J have made an effort to ‘pull together 
discrete items of information on this issue in 
“Measuring the Volume and Character of 
Crime,” a confidential report submitted to the 
Panel on Social Indicators, US. Department 
of ‘Health, Education, and Welfare, April 
1968. The U.S. President’s Commission on 
Law 'Enforcemen: and Administration of Jus- 
tice (National Crime Commission) Task Force 
Report: Science and Technology attempts to 
show this same ratio (p. 61). 
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people convicted of assaultive crimes as 
well as repeated nonviolent acts are sent 
to prison. 


CLASSIFYING THE OFFENDER 
‘IN PRISON 


Once sentenced to prison, these of- 
fenders are diagnosed and classified in 
ways that are not always or, perhaps, 
even primarily designed to separate 
violent from nonviolent persons. The 
labels previously sewn to the biogra- 
phies of the incoming inmates become 
convenient categories at classification 
time. And men who can work in 
kitchens or in fields, who can learn in 
print shops or on work details are often 
sent to specific correctional facilities on 
these bases. Maximum, medium, mini- 
mum custody, open or closed facility, 
are choices made for prisoners by reason 
of their offense labels or labels assigned 
for reasons other than careful diagnoses 
to determine the violence proclivity of 
prisoners. It may be that the state of 
our diagnostic art is still quite imprecise 
or poorly invalidated, but even in its 
present condition, it could be used to 
better advantage. 

We do not know the proportionate 


_ distribution of a, b, c, and d, of our 


model who are in prison. Nor do we 
know their mix in specific types of 
institutions. Whatever that mix might 


‘be, there is reascn to believe that most 


correctional institutions are managed 
from the focal concern with persons 
presumed to be violent: that is, the 
presence of nonviolent 5’s mixed with 


‘violent a’s, and of nonviolent d’s mixed 


with violent c’s, causes the control and 
management of prisoners to be per- 
formed as if the b’s and d’s were like 
a’s and c’s. 

In other words, the pivotal perceptual 
framework for running a correctional 
institution is the existence of some a’s 
and c’s, or persons who are indeed 


" . violent. 


CORRECTIONS AND THE VIOLENT. OFFENDER 


These offenders are likely to 
be disruptive of the prison regime, may 


need close custody,. and may require . 


careful control for screening of letters, 
kitchen utensils, and contraband, and 
to prevent escapes. But in the process 
of designing a social organization to 
regulate the routine of these men, the es- 
sentially nonviolent inmates‘are required 
to undergo the same regime. 

Thus, we are confronted with the 
paradoxical situation in which the con- 
cern with violence versus nonviolence is 
primary with respect to the risks of 
being victims of crime and to the length 
and type of sentence, but virtually 
ignored—or at least confounded—in the 
subsequent correctional process. The 
dynamics of daily life under incarcera- 
tion, of who cellmates are, of how the 
weight of time and the interactional 
social system of an institution function 
as part of the rehabilitation process, are 
not perceived in relation to a violence- 
nonviolence division of the prisoner 
population, 

Relative to the classification of vio- 
lent offenders in prison, many false posi- 
tives are confused with true positives, 
and the latter function to promote the 
kinds of prison organization we are 
accustomed to construct. 
sions about conjugal visits or (better, I 
think) furloughs for prisoners to spend 
time free in the community, about work- 
release programs, or about extending the 


limits of inmate responsibility in gen-. 


eral, are still being made with the case 
of the violent prisoner in mind, | 

As a basis for judging how a prison 
should be managed, the violent offender 
in prison functions as a restraint on the 
freedom that could otherwise be af- 
forded the nonviolent inmates. The un- 
known way in which. violent and non- 
violent inmates are imprisoned together 
has thus promoted and perpetuated a 
whole set of rubrics about prison man- 


Major deci- 
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agement that may be not only unneces- 
sary but quite dysfunctional for most 
of the persons sent to prison. The 
presence of truly violent prisoners and 
the dominance of the imaze of prisoners 
which they promote in the minds of 
laymen as well as prison administrators 
have had systemic effects on all persons 
processed through prison. 

There are some violent offenders who 
are docile and conformitig while in 
prison but who have high probabilities 
for recidivism upon release. ‘These con- 
stitute another group whc may not need 
the heavy burden of close custody and 
the other accouterments of most prison 
regimes. Although they may be difficult 
to reform, there is no reason for their 
being managed in prison as if they were 
there committing the offenses they may 
commit outside, when their records in- 
side show little need for disciplin 
action. 


CONCLUSION 


This essay has been critical of our 
failure to determine kinds or degrees 
of violence among convicted offenders 
and of our failure to separate prisoners 
on this basis. However, these comments 
should not be interpreted as suggesting 
total homogeneity on each side of the 
dichotomy. With better diagnosis, and 
improved prediction or Dase-expectancy 
rates, both types of offenders could be 
more carefully screened and properly 
mixed. The purpose wculd be to avoid 
total clusters of violent offenders who 
would only reinforce each other’s vio- 
lent propensities.’ By conscious design, 

5T have earlier discussed this issue of total 
clustering of homogeneous offender types as 
being undesirable, and have recommended an 
age-mix in prisons. But as in the case of 
age differences, so with violent and nonviolent ` 
offenders; when there is a mix to be made, it 


should be done by careful screening and diag- 
nosis and with a dominan: number of non- 
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ÅBSTRACT: This paper considers certain aspects of social 
change and its relation to the necessity for variety in a dy- 
namic social system. Certain consequences for social control 
in the future can now be predicted by references to techno- 
logical developments. It seems unlikely that the rate of tech- 
nological change will be diminished, and it is essential that 
social changes be made which can accommodate the techno- 
logical innovations. The problems which can now be fore- 
seen form a basis for considering the priorities which should 
be accorded to different forms of social research. It may be 
that the pressing demand that social research should be de- 
voted to the current social problems may have many undesir- 
able consequences. Perhaps social science today is in an 
unsatisfactory state because ten years ago it was too much 
concerned with problems of ten years ago! Most of the simple 
models which were thought to suffice in social research are now 
clearly unsatisfactory. A revolution in social science method- 
ology is necessary. 
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HE fields of criminology, juris- 

prudence, ław, penology, and the 
related disciplines are concerned with 
the’means for social control in society. 
The projection of future states of sys- 
tems of governments, law, and science 
may be a useful way to establish a 
irame of reference in which to assess 
current strategies in areas of social con- 
trol. Present operational methods can 
be evaluated only in terms of some 
future perspective, goal, or objective. 


However, overemphasis on goals can be. 


dysfunctional. The visitor who asked 
the way in a strange area was not as- 
sisted by the local inkabitant who told 
him, “If I were going there, I would 
not start from here.” However, in hu- 
man affairs, we are committed to the be- 
lief that any goal which can be specified, 
in principle, is capable of attainment. 
Perhaps the most predictable feature 
of the future is change, and change at 
an increasing rate. It is highly unlikely 
that we shall consciously wish to reduce 
this rate of change; even if we should 
wish to do so, it is very doubtful that 
we could succeed. We can consider 
ways of adaptation to change. Failure 
to adapt will lead to chaos—even failure 
to adapt with sufficient rapidity will 
threaten the stability of society. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL 
ADAPTATION 


There are social consequences of tech- 
nological change which are of impor- 
tance in relation to law and its enforce- 
ment and for ways in which offenders 
are handled.. Periods of rapid change 
present problems due to the nature of 
changes, and the very fact of change. 
Existent organizations emerged in pe- 
riods when the rate of change was 
relatively slow. 
requires predictability. cf behavior. 
Change. makes prediction difficult be- 
cause the utility of past experience is 
reduced. In particular, bureaucracies 
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require predictability, and the simplest 
means to obtain predictability is to 
reduce variety. Thus, conformity facili- 
tates predictability. If we had sufficient 
laws, and if everybody obeyed these 
laws, behavior would be predictable. 
We even refer to those statements which 
enable us to predict physical and natural 
events as “laws,” “natural laws,” or 
“laws of nature.” However, we per- 
ceive nature as law-abiding, and when 
we find it not to be so, we change the 
“laws” to’ accommodate the new percep- 
tion of the events described. Natural 
laws are nothing more than convenient 


_ summaries of observations. The anal- 


ogy between a law, as the natural scien- 
tist may use this term, and criminal law 
cannot be sustained for long. Natural 
law does not restrict the variety or com- 
plexity of the natural system; rather, it 
accommodates the variety while at the 
same time providing the necessary in- 
formation to make possible reasonable 
predictions. 

Criminal law, on the other hand, is 
not a very efficient summary of the 
observations made of human behavior. 
Rather than accommodate the variety in 
the system, of human organization, legal 
controls are intended to reduce the vari- 
ety which is seen as dysfunctional for 
the society. The boundary conditions 


' of the criminal law are normally those 


of the political state, within’ which there 
is supposed to be no tolerable variety 
beyond the terms of the law of that 
state. The reduction of variety of 
human behavior is presumed to take 
place through the element of “general 
prevention” or the doctrine of deter- 
rence mediated by the sanctions avail- 
able as an adjunct to the legal system. 


DILEMMA OF PuBLIC OPINION AND 
HUMANITARIANISM 


The majority of problems in the field 
of corrections, criminology, and juris- 
prudence are only vaguely known, and ~ 
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the boundary conditions; even if con- 
sidered, cannot be properly stated in 
the forms of language normally used in 
this field. The loose language often 
conceals what, in more clear language, 
would be recognized as mutually incon- 
sistent objectives, and, at times, even a 
form of dishonesty. A dishonest science 
is a contradiction of terms. If we have 
pretensions in corrections, then these 
pretenses cannot form the basis for a 
statement of problems for purposes of 
scientific inquiry. 

For various reasons, it has been neces- 
sary for those concerned with crime and 
criminals to maintain a front for the 
public. Every innovation in the penal 
field is advocated on the grounds that 
it will reduce crime or recidivism. 
Whether treatment or punishment is the 
theme, the same type of advocacy is 
used. Humanitarian reforms of penal 
systems, it appears, will not appeal to 
“the public” on grounds of humanitari- 
anism. Whether this is a correct inter- 
pretation of public attitude has seldom 
been tested. Such opinion surveys as 
have been made seem to suggest that the 
public is in favor of humanitarian mea- 
sures for the treatment of offenders, 
so long as these measures do not 
threaten their beliefs about the security 
of their persons or property. Thus, 
the general public opinion does not sup- 
port open prisons within the locality in 
which they live—elsewhere such estab- 
lishments are regarded as a “good 
thing.” A more recent form of advocacy 
for reform measures has been the claim 
that they are in some way cheaper than 
earlier methods. ‘This claim has much 
to support it. i 

In modern, developed penal systems, 
measures which are cheaper usually sub- 
ject the offenders to less intervention 
and are, if we assume that an individ- 
ual considers this, more “humanitarian.” 
(“Less intervention” is perhaps a more 
polite form of “Stop bugging me!”) 
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However, it must be noted that no 
rigorous cost-benefit ana-yses have yet 
been made of any aspect of the judicial 
or penal system. Indeed, the interpre- 
tation of the idea of cost-benefit is a 
difficult one in this area of public con- © 
cern. It is only fair to point out that 
some systems of penal treatment may be 
cheap, or even profitable, and yet be 
inhuman. The operaticn for profit of 
the delta prison system of Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi makes a 
travesty of the rehabilitative and hu- 
manitarian ideals of-penology.t The 
cutting off of fingers or nands as punish- 
ment for theft (still practiced in parts 
of the Near East) is cheap enough 
but hardly humanitarian. Cost-benefit 
alone, it seems, is not an adequate cri- 
terion for assessment o: penal measures. 
Yet, we must expect an increasing de- 
mand for the application of cost-benefit 
analysis to all aspects of social control. 
Such methods can both throw light on 
implicit moral values and be tempered 
by ethical concepts;* such developments 
are to be welcomed. 

Many aspects of th2se kinds of prob- 
lems arise from the great divergence of 
viewpoint between members of the gen- 
eral public and those professionally con- 
cerned with the treatment of offenders. 
Incarceration and other forms of dis- 
posal of offenders utilized by the courts 
are seen by the general public primarily 
as punishment, while those within the 
penal system see thsir task as correc- 
tional. The professional correctional 
administrator does n3t consider his task 
today as that of administering punish- 
ment, but he tries ta separate the incar- 
ceration (punishment?) element from 
what is done during -ncarceration (treat- 


1Thomas O. Murtan, The Delta Prison: 
Punishment for Proft (Atlanta, Georgia: 
Southern Regional Council, 1968), pp. 11-19. 

2 Leslie T. Wilkins, Social Deviance (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 
23-25. 
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ment?). If political prisoners (however 
defined) are incarcerated as punishment, 
then treatment: is not required nor 
desired. The issue of when to apply 
treatment concepts, and when not to 
do so, is, at present, a decision left 
in the hands of the penal administrator. 
Decisions which relate to moral and 
political philosophy do not seem to be 
best located within the profession which 
has attempted to acopt the image of a 
rehabilitation service. The penal sys- 
tem is a subsystem of the political 
system; but it cannot function effec- 
tively merely as a servant of the politi- 
cal system. Subsystems interact with 
the larger system, and effectiveness can- 
not be achieved by total:dependence of 
the smaller system upon the larger. 


SOCIAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL, 
AND VARIETY 


The general- problem may be stated 
as the need to develop and build social 
systems which can accommodate vari- 
ety. Neither religions nor systems of 
law have found it possible to tolerate, 
accommodate, and benefit by variety 
within the social order. But the social 
system proliferates variety, and such 
variety is functional. Perhaps all men 
“are equal before the law,” but they 
are distinctly unequal before they get 
before the law! Variety creates infor- 
mation, and information can provide 
guidance regarding change. If the 
social system is to adapt, then it must 
possess variety. The problem is not 
whether variety should de restricted and 
deviance controlled, but how much vari- 
ety can be eliminated without serious 
damage to the very soctal processes that 
the law is intended to preserve. ‘There 
may be a rapidly approaching crisis in 
the rule of law unless it can accom- 
modate social change and a greater 
degree of variety of behaviors than at 
present time. ‘The tendency for laws 


. or strengthened. 
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to proliferate must be rewarded. Ex- 
periments might be conducted to ascer- 
tain how many laws could be struck 
off the statute books without a deterio- 
ration in general behavior or an increase _ 
in events which society cannot tolerate. 
Instead of expanding juvenile delin- 
quency to include potential juvenile de- 
linquency, it would now seem to be more 
desirable to reduce the amount of action 
taken regarding delinquency itself. The 
best test might be: How little can we 
do, or what is the minimal intervention 
in individual freedoms that can be ac- 
cepted? There are many forms of social 
control within the social structure of 
any complex society, and those other 
than law might be encouraged, modified, 
Incentives to func- 
tional behavior may be more effective 
than systems believed” to provide a 
deterrence to dysfunctional behavior. 

The difficulty in the accommodation 
of variety and its development in func; 
tional terms springs from the use of 
outdated concepts or models of social 
systems. There are now models which 
can accommodate the idea of dynamic 
variety; they are to be found mainly in- 
systems theory, information theory, and 
the related sociological and psychological 
fields. 

Before the situation can become 
better it will almost certainly become 
worse. More and more attempts will 
be made to control deviance and “vari- 
ety.” It is only by this empirical test- 
ing of old ideas on a national, or a very 
large, scale that people may be expected 
to be convinced of the necessity for 
variety (at a point in time) if variety 
(social change) is to be achieved over 
periods of time. Whether the attempts 
to secure an ideal state by reduction of 
variety will destroy the potential for 
change before it can be accommodated . 
remains to be seen. It can be hoped 
that within the next decade, the social 
sciences will have developed models 
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which can be used to simulate change 
and that those most concerned will be 
convinced by the simulation, rather than 
seek to test out their ideas upon the 
total social system within their control. 

Few social systems can tolerate much 
variety. Yet it is impossible to consider 
the idea of progress without the con- 
tingent idea of variety, since the latter 
' possesses the information necessary to 
permit adaptation. Change must be 
accommodated within the system, and 
there must also be ways in which the 
system itself can change. 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS IN SOCIAL 
CONTROL 


To achieve predictability in a highly 

variable system, the information avail- 
able to the subsystem concerned with 
social control must match that variety. 
But information can never fully match 
the variety of human existence. There- 
fore, we are concerned inevitably with 
decision processes under conditions of 
uncertainty, or incomplete prediction. 
- Interestingly, the layman fears the 
increase in the availability of informa- 
tion and its rapid access, because he sees 
in these technological developments a 
threat to his individuality or “human 
rights.” The amount of potential power 
for control is a function of the available 
information. The greater the quantity 
of information, the more possible will be 
prediction of behavior which is likely 
to occur without intervention. Thus, to 
some degree, information provides an 
alternative means of control to the im- 
position of law. For example, if I know 
that a certain substance is likely to lead 
to an early death, I may not need a law 
prohibiting me from using it; such a 
law may even make the substance seem 
more attractive. 

Perhaps one of tbe first features of 
the immediate future which is very rele- 
vant to criminology and jurisprudence 
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is the rapid expansion of information- 
recording and informatios-retrieval sys- 
tems. The necessary technology exists, 
but the courts and the administration 
of justice have been slower to exploit 
the resources than industry and com- 
merce. It is unfortunate that the tech- 
nology of information-handling presents 
problems in the social fields which are 
not encountered similarly in other sec- 
tors. New technology provides an in- 
crease in power. Information-power Is 
a power of a different order, vet it can 
be used or misused with equal potential; 
possibly the potenticl of misuse is 
greater than the potential of legitimate 
use. The decisions of an authoritarian 
administration under conditions of un- 
certainty may be less restrictive of indi- 
vidual freedom than in an administra- 
tion where more informational power is 
available. The power which may be 
used to restrict the mdividual’s wrong- 
doing does not differ n a significant way 
from the power to restrict his rights. 
New rapid information-handling sys- 
tems could profitably be utilized by 
judicial and relatec social systems of 
administration. In carrying out the 
operations currently required by legisla- 
tion and the public, the social adminis- 
trator already has access to much in- 
formation, albeit the access-time is rela- 
tively long and the quantity of data 
restricted by out-of-date methods of 
recording, storage, and retrieval. 

Much is heard of “mistakes made by 
computers.” In fact, the computer, 
correctly programmed, is more free from 
recording error than any human record- 
keeper. The errors of the human 
decision-maker are much less easy to 
identify, and rect.fy, particularly where 
the rectification would result in a loss 
of “face.” If iz is possible to blame 
the “machine,” an excellent scapegoat 
with no personal feelings is invoked! 

The purpose of information systems 
is to supply user-needs, not to store 
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information; the information storage is 
the means to*the end, but the means 
has received considerably more atten- 
tion than tne objective of the systems. 
Much more remains to be explored in 
the area or information-storage. The 
existing sy:tems should be critically 
examined. Such critical examination 
cannot be efective if it is only a “one 
shot” basis. There is a need for 

sequential questioning of the systems 
and their continuous modification. 
Needs must 3e subject to change, and 


_ the systems which supply these needs. 


must be cons ructed to be highly adap- 
tive. This cannot be a simple operation. 
The existing schemes are not considered 
to be sufficienfly amenable to adaptation 
to changing scuations. 


LIMITATONS OF COMPUTERS ' 


There is a Łelief among laymen that: 
the computer zan do almost anything. 
There are, of course, many things it 
cannot do. TLe present generation of 
computers are best considered as fast, 
accurate morons. The development of 
‘artificial intell gences” of use in our 
field seems to >e a long way off. If 
there is to be any development in this 
‘area, then it is likely to come by way 
of a dialogue between the computer and 
the intelligence o7 the user-operator. At 


this point it may be useful to note the ' 


operations that the computer cannot 
perform but which are of importance in 
the field. 


The computer annot:  _ 


1. set the boundary conditions for 
‘any problem—cannot define a 
problem; l 

2. say how werth-while it is to 
explore a pacticular problem in 
the first in:tance, and hence 
cannot indiczte the rational use 
cf resources of money or per- 
sons for work on the original 
problem ; 
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3. Imagine what rabie or other 
information might be relevant 
to a consideration of the prob- 
lem; 

4. decide what to include or ex- 
clude in the initial operation (if 
fed with too much information 
it can indicate that some of it . 
is redundant with regard to a 
specified problem, but see the 
first limitation listed above; 

5. select the functions to be ex- 
plored; 

6. make decisions regarding the 
range covered by any included 
variable; 

7. construct a model; 

8. select criteria to be explored 
(we may program a computer 
to select the most predictable 
criteria of a number which we 
have selected for inclusion); 

9. decide how to collect basic 
data; 

10. decide upon the strategy of 
operations, such as deciding 
what proportion of resources 
should be devoted to different 
stages of a problem or the 
means for its solution; \ 

11. design or evaluate sensitivity 
analysis. 


Thus, there is plenty of need for human ` 
intelligence in the exercise of judgment. 

The present generation of computers 
can, however, do much more than store 
large quantities of data with great 
accuracy and provide means for its 


_ rapid retrieval. They can make deci- 


sions and learn. More precisely, they 
can carry out operations which, in the 
human individual, would be termed 
“decision-making” or “learning.” Com- 
puters “take over” the decision process 
from the human decision-maker only in 
terms of the program which has been 
designed for them. Such programming 
may include certain elements which 
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selection of the problem in any evalua- 
tion study is taken out of the hands of 
the research worker. Moreover, the 
problem does not arise out of the gen- 
eral processes of the total society, but 
rather a particular and interested sector 
of society. The selection of the “thing” 
to be evaluated thus implies qualities 
in the “thing” itself. If, for example, 
it is some federal ‘plan, then there is 
already in existence a body of assump- 
tions, beliefs, hopes, expectations, and, 
perhaps, political reputations. The per- 
ception of the “thing” selected for eval- 
uation has a different basis from the 
perception of ordinary “things” which 
are not selected. The “thing” may be 
anything from a satellite town to a new 
“treatment program” in a prison, from 
a community project to a new type of 
apparatus for police use, from a new 
technique for teaching a basic skill to 
a system of computerized traffic control. 
Whatever the “thing” from a research 
viewpoint, and even from the secondary 
_ research viewpoint of methodological 
development, the selection of the thing 
is not irrelevant. 

In the area of penology and criminol- 
_ogy, not only is the “thing” selected by 
some authority outside the control of 
the evaluators, but the area in which 
the innovation is concentrated is not 
selected on the basis of research con- 
siderations. There exist other difficul- 
ties arising from the selection of prob- 
lems in terms of considerations other 
than ‘those of research methodology. 
The research problems involved in eval- 
uation studies will not be solved if all 
the manpower is spent on carrying out 
evaluation and none remains for the 
evaluation of evaluation. 

Evaluation studies demand a high 
level of co-operation between the ad- 
ministrator of social policy and the re- 
search worker, from the initial idea that 
evaluation might be called for, through 
the end of the study. The research 
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worker—even the evaluation researcher 
—cannot be the'servant of the adminis- 
tration; an equal team-effort must, be 
involved, and decisions made, both in 
terms of research requirements and 
administrative necessity. 

The recent emphasis upon evaluation 
studies presents a rather different prob- 
lem for universities than for research 
organizations not within the academic 
milieu. The academy has jealously 
guarded the proportion of time that 
members of the faculties spend in the 
function of teaching and other forms of 
service because it has been considered 
that such functions are not the most 
important features of. university life. 
In addition to'the provision of service 
in direct forms, it has been held that - 
faculty should be able to form an en- 
vironment of learning and association of 
scholarly people. ‘Teaching represents 
only one of the service elements of 
academic life, and such service is readily 
given so long as it does not come to 
occupy the full time of the professorial 
body. But “evaluation” is also a ser- 
vice function which is not transformed 
merely by calling it “research.” The 
term “evaluation-research” represents a 
threat to the free research activity of 
the academy; and it is a particularly 
seductive threat since acceptance of the 
definition permits the faculty to obtain 
“research” funds. 

The needs of society will demand | 
more and more that the university dis- 
ciplines co-operate with each other in 
research. The development of more 
“hybrid” disciplines does not appear to 
be an answer. No hybrid discipline 
could cover the necessary variety of 
knowledge and techniques which will be 
required. It will become necessary for 
such co-operation to extend outside the 
university structure. The objective is 
to bring the problems into the focus of 
an appropriate team working together, 
not for the focus to be supplied as an 
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administrative order or controlled by 
conditions inappropriate to the nature 
of the inquiry. The specialist no longer 
can be merely “on tap” and the admin- 
istrator “on top”; rather, a joint effort 
oz equal minds with different skills must 
be the aim. There is a need for new 
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6. be concerned with all matters of 


social control and the adaptation 
of social control systems to the 
changing needs and changing en- 
vironment (for example, changes 
in the legal code, so that the law 
may be modified to accommo- 
date events before their conse- 


administrative technicues as well as for 


new research -echniques. 


SUMMARY AND (CONCLUSION 


In summary, there is a need to: 


1. 


. communicate 


seez to cbtain evidence regard- 
ing the probable technological 
and othe> inventions and devel- 
opments expected within the 
next five years and the next ten 
years; 


. facilitate research into the prob- 


able social and political conse- 
quences of these anticipated 
developments, inventions, and 
change; 


. consider governmental systems 


witk. special reference to the 
ends desired rather than concern 
with the ecficiency of the means; 


. pay specal attention to the 


development of research method- 
ology in the social sciences and 
to fund some low-crobability re- 
search; 

findings across 
departmencal and disciplinary 
lines: 


quences have proved damaging). 


The problems of social control, like 
all other problems in a complex system, 
are related to the making of rational 
decisions under conditions of uncer- 
tainty. Uncertainty,is the material of 
scientific inference, and it now becomes 
the central concept of a new approach 
which must be developed in criminol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, law, and all related 
fields. 

If the control of a complex social 
system is to be achieved, such control 
can only take place within limits. It is 
neither desirable nor possible to control 
a complex system in any detail. In the 
near future, criminology must take far 
more cognizance of systems theory than 
it has done in the past. The idea of 
simple cause-effect explanations will not 
do. The old idea that the pursuit of 
an idea is an optimal strategy for social 


action will no longer suffice. The belief ' 


that the system we have is ideal, or 
half-believed claims that whatever we 
are doing is really for the best of 
reasons, must be challenged. 


z 


? 
# 


make` the process of information- 
handling by the computer very closely 
analogous to the apparent operations of 
the human in problem-solving and 
decision-making. There is, however, 
little likelihood that the more “intel- 
ligent” forms of computer operations are 
going to find any application in the 


. field of judicial processes within the next 


decade. Artificial intelligences have 
many applications, but the process which 
is made “artificial” (that is, computer- 
ized) must be clearly understood before 
a program can be designed in any 
acceptable form. 

In the judicial field, we have only 
recently begun to study the human 
decision processes. The few studies 
which have been carried out serve only 
to. stimulate further questions. Many 
of the problems raised by these studies 
are, as presently viewed, intractable. 
Nonetheless, it seems that research in 
the near future will begin to concentrate 
more and more on the decision processes 
in law enforcement, judicial systems, 
and the treatment of offenders. Crimi- 
nals are only criminals becausé they are 
defined as such; a decision to treat them 
as criminals has been made on the basis 
of certain information which is proc- 
essed in certain ways. The definition 
of “criminal” is socially based, but the 
exact nature of the formulation of norms 
and their encodification is not clearly 
understood. Changes in the law occur 
for a variety of reasons; the “trigger 
event” which results in a change passing 
through a legislative body is seldom 
related to research. The dramatic inci- 
dent, the influence of pressure groups 
often motivated by high humanitarian 
principles, the casual conversation be- 
tween a highly placed official. and an ac- 
quaintance, and even the operations of 
committees can be identified in the 
events which “trigger” changes in the 
law and administrative policy.’ 

8 Ibid., pp. 137-140. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 


Many of the points developed in the 
preceding sections of this paper have 
direct implications for priorities in at- 
tempts to solve prob-ems in research 
methods. Many of tbe methods which 
have been worked out and applied in 
other fields of researck are likely to be 
applicable in the fielc of our current 
concern. It is regretted, however, that 
few criminologists and jurists are famil- 
iar with the more recent methodology 
of analysis and infererce. In addition 
to the likely profit to be obtained by 
modification and application of these 
recent methods, there are problems 
which cannot be atcacked by any 


_ methods now known—cr known to exist 


to your authors. 

The data with which criminologists 
have to operate is not “clean” in any 
mathematical sense. There are vari- 
ables with very odd forms of distribu- 
tion; there are data which can be 
ordered; and there are ‘simple dichoto- 
mies. Any powerful methods of analy- 
sis must take these data as they are, 
since transformation does not suffice. 
At present, multivariate methods do not 
accommodate such mixed forms of data 
with any degree of efficiency-or power. 
The writers’ view is that it is better to 
lose power than to make assumptions 
regarding the form of unknown under- 
lying distributions and tkus, probably, to 
induce some bias of an unknown order. 
Thus, it is possible to treat mixed data 
as dichotomies. It would seem to be 
possible to derive multivariate methods 
which utilize all the power of the infor- 
mation available in a combined form, 
despite the mixed nature. 

One of the- more useful techniques 
which also seems capatle of develop- 
ment is that of “simuation.” If it 


` were possible to fit some relatively crude 


models of a cost-benefit type, it would 


` 
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'be possible to test the likely outcome of 
different polities by computer simulation 
before experimentation in the field. The 
majority of such models which have 
‘ been worked out for business decisions 
and other microeconomic problems are 
robust: that is ta say, the conditions 
assumed can be varied widely without 
major changes in the form of the solu- 
tions obtained. There are already indi- 
cations that such models can be con- 
structed, and the problems of police 
work are particularly amenable to 
these methods. One analogy has been 
proposed of considering the criminal 
as a “signal generator” and the police 
as “signal detectors.” The greater 
the “signal strength’ emitted by the 
criminal in the course of carrying out his 
activity, the greater is the probability 
of the signal’s being “detected”; 
whether or not the police have adjusted 
- their “signal detecticn” system to the 
optimal focus is a further consideration. 
It is possible to obtain initial estimates 
of the “signal strength” of the criminal 
activity from past records, while adjust- 
ments in police strategy of “search” 
may be used to generate further infor- 
mation and modified values of the esti- 
mated “signal strength” of different 
kinds of “evidence.” Many more of 
these types of methods seem worth 
investment. 

In the area of ccrrections, the con- 
struction of models which would be 
capable of use in simulation seems more 
difficult. The purpose of many aspects 
of police work ‘s self-evident (for ex- 
ample, the detection and apprehension 
of the offender, as in the example of 
“signal generaticn”); but in corrections 
the criteria of success are less firmly 
- established and agreed-upon. 

One general area for which simulation 
could be simply developed is that of 
decision-making The model could be 
very general and adaptable to most of 
the decision prccesses involving subjec- 
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tive assessment of quantities:of infor- 
mation. Some simple pilot studies of the 
decision processes of probation officers 
revealed some disturbing features.* It is 
clear, however, that subjective: assess- 
ment of information leading to a decision 
will be with us for a long time, even 
though in many of these decisions the 
computer (properly programmed) could 
be more efficient. It seems, then, to be 
necessary to know more about the ways 
in which the human decision-maker goes 
about searching for and assessing the 
information which he considers relevant 
to the rational decision. It would be 
a simple matter to make electronic 
recording “information boards” at which 
probation officers, judges, and others 
could “play” decision “gares.” If such 
boards were coupled to a computer;it 
would be possible to test the form and 
quality of decisions made under differ- 
ent conditions of search and retrieval 
of information. For example, after 
the decision-maker, in the course of the 
“game,” had called for four or five items 
of information, the.computer would be 
able to calculate the most probable and 
least probable next item of information 
that the particular decision-maker would 
prefer. It could also calculate the item 
of information which was least corre- 
lated with those items previously chosen 
but at the same time the most highly 
correlated with the criterion. It would 
be instructive to, investigate how 
decision-makers changed their “game” 
under conditions of different forms of 
interference from the computer. Per- 
haps the human intelligence is a poor 
information-analyzer because there is a 
tendency for the person to select items 
of information which are correlated 
with each other (and perhaps with - 
the criterion), rather than independent 
items. 

In medical problems of diagnosis, the 


t Ibid., Appendix 4, pp. 295-304. 


computer is already extensively ex- 
ploited. ‘There may be some areas in 
our field where the work in medical diag- 
nosis could be modified and utilized. In 
medicine, however, there is much more 
agreed-upon knowledge regarding the in- 
formation (symptoms) which indicates 
or contra-indicates a particular disease, 
and hence treatment. Many of the diag- 
nostic problems are multivariate, and it 
is certain that the computer could be 
much more efficient in handling ‘these 
kinds of information than the human 
intelligence. Perhaps, in criminology, 
the development in computer technology 
which has most promise of value is the 
1000 x 1000 print-out cathode tube 
with the “light pen” which enables the 
operator to carry on a dialogue with 
the machine, modifying the output and 
hence generating a modified input to the 
computer. 

Another area of research-methodologi- 
cal advance which is promising is that 
of numerical taxonomy. This method 
saw some of its early development in the 
botanical sciences as a means of clas- 
sification of tracts of land and speci- 
mens of vegetation. There are cur- 
rently available two different forms of 
approach, one known as monothetic and 
the other as polythetic. The purpose 
of both methods is to divide a popula- 
tion of persons or information into 
sections such that the variance between 
sections is maximized and the variance 
within sections minimized. The division 
is informed by persons or information— 
persons may be divided into groups in 
terms of information, or information 
may be divided into sections by refer- 
ence to persons. The criterion (if avail- 
able) may or may not be considered 
among the information used in the 
analysis. The concept of “informational 
distance” between groups is one which 
can be simply found in numerical terms, 
but the problem remains as to the power 
of the model as a reflection of the “real” 
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problem of classification.” Many of the 
difficulties of legitimate inference which 
apply to the different forms of factor 
analysis (centroid, simple structure, arid 
the like) are avoided by the taxonomic 
classification systems. The forms so far 
applied in the social sciences have been 
concerned solely with d:chotomous data, 
or data reduced to dichotomies. 

The recent tendency to put criminal 
statistics and other data on computers 
could provide an enhanced research 
facility or it could maka it more difficult 
to obtain data in new forms. It is most 
important that programs for recording 
of information shoulc permit flexible 
retrieval routines. 


THe NECESSITY FOR “FUNDAMENTAL” 
RESEARCH, 


A satisfactory program for research 
cannot be defined without allowance for 
some element for which present utility 
can be neither ascribed nor even pro- 
jected. Research which is useless can- 
not be seen as possessing no utility. 
This apparent contradiction is resolved 
by reference to a higker order of utility 
—the utility of investment in the to- 
tally unknown. Any argument made 
in favor of a stracegy for research 
would have to rely upon statements 
of anticipated results: the research con- 
templated in such arguments would have 
a reasonably high prcbability of.success. 
But research which has a low probabil- 
ity of success is also necessary in a 
balanced program, and even research 
with probabilities assessed so low that 
they cannot be consicered to exist should 
be accommodated in some measure. 

The strategy which includes low- 
probability items within a research 
budget relies upon the individuals in- 
volved in the research. Instead of back- 


ë Peter MacNaughton-Smith, Some Statisti- 
cal and other Numerical Techniques for Clas- 
sifying Individuals (London: Her Mafesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1965). 
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ing an idea for reseerch in relation to 
some assessed’ payoff, we are backing the 
personalities of individuals who have 
demonstrated their skills in innovation. 
A strategy of this kind is recognized in 
universities in the sabbatical year. 
Perhaps few academicians do actually 
engage in low-probability research oper- 


ations during their sak-batical years, but: 


they are at least freed to do so, 
Intervention in the operations of in- 
` stitutions and community affairs in more 
or less specific wavs has taken place to 
some degree. It is now less frequently 
‘accepted that assessments of policy 
changes can be left to historians in some 
future decade if they should happen to 
notice them. The social-policy maker 
not only wants to meke history now, 
but desires the history be be written 
now. ‘The various federal and other 


fund-granting agencies have recently ` 


become explicit regarding their policy for 
social “experimentation.”® Brochures 
will describe the kinds of funds which 
may be tapped for social intervention 
programs and at the same time lay 
down as a condition of a grant that the 
program be “evaluated.” In some cases, 
the requirement of “evaluation” has 
been incorporated into ‘aw. ‘There are 
many social agencies which will not 
make funds available unless the proposal 
spells out the operations that will be 
carried out to assess the main activity 
of the scheme. This is not an unsatis- 
factory development, and it is one which 
may be expected to spraad.. The con- 
cepts of “cost-benefit” analysis are, of 
course, related to evaluation of ‘special 
programs. The official interpretation of 
the “evaluation” is, however, a more 
ominous feature—the evaluation opera- 
tions are seen as “research.” 


€ The word “experimentation” is very loosely 
used in the social field. In hardly any cases 
of social-policy modifications can the term be 
teasonably applied. An administrative innova- 
tion is not, in itself, an experiment. 


` 


The view 


put forward here is that research may 
or may not include some elements which 
may be utilized for purposes of evalua- 
tion, and evaluation studies may include 
a research element or they may not. 
It. will become very necessary to guard 
against the consequences of confusion 
between evaluation and research and to 
ensure that these terms do not become 
established as an identity. 


THe NEED FOR, AND DANGERS OF;. 
EVALUATION 


“a 


There is a need for quality control ` 
(evaluation) in the work of social agen- 
cies, and it may need research to estab- 
lish valid quality-control methods. 
However, once these methods are estab- 
lished, the work of applying them 
should, not be regarded as “research” 
work. 

It is possible that the impact upon 
research operations and methods of the 
demand for evaluation data may force 
the examination of some of the standard 
methods. and may even give rise to 
situations which produce new ideas. It 
is possible that the research operations 
may be enriched by this impact from 
outside (and it is insisted that evalua- 
tion studies are “outside’’) the research 
frame of reference. There are serious 
research problems in the challenge to 
invent new methods, and to examine 
critically the existing methods, of eval- 
uation. It is the pressure to use “tried 
and tested” methods in evaluation and 
the reluctance on the part of grant- 
giving agencies to accept uncertainty in 
research which could prove exceedingly 
damaging to the whole structure of 
knowledge. 

But there are also methodological 
difficulties involved as well as strategic 
and moral issues in the emphasis on 
evaluation studies. The research worker 
is asked to evaluate something; some 
complex, organization, system, or insti- 
tution which is identified for kim. ‘The 
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Deterrence and Corrections 


By Norvat Morris AND FRANK ZIMRING 


Asstract: A commitment to corrections must not lead us 
to repudiate the notion of deterrence as a legitimate and often 
obtainable goal of criminal sanctions. Knowledge about de- 
terrence can provide us with more rational means of crime 
control, and may well liberate corrections from the heavy 
burdens of unitary assumptions about deterrence and penal 
sanctions. The necessary beginning of a sustained explora- 
tion of deterrence -is the development of sensitivity to the 
differences in situation, audience, and‘ goal which account for 
the great differences noted in the effects of threats on human 
behavior. A few distinctions basic to deterrence research are 
suggested by the authors. 
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T is fashionable to bewail our igno- 

rance of effective correctional proc- 
esses—fashionable but perverse. We 
know a lot better than we do. In par- 
ticular, we know how to avoid many of 
the socially injurious consequences of 
our penal sanctions for inmates and, 
through them, for the community to 
which they return. The mega-institution 
and the protracted prison sentences 
which characterize American corrections 
are outmoded and inept. But we. are 
trapped by inertia, irresponsibility, ig- 
norance, and cost: the four horsemen of 
political inaction. Headway is made in 
some states and in some agencies, but 
the over-all picture is bleak. 

The remedies lie Ceep in social atti- 
tudes and social organization, but also 
in the acquisition of knowledge of the 
effects of correctional changes on social 
and political phenomena. We must in- 
crease our capacity to avoid inflicting 
social injury by our penal sanctions, and 
we must also learn how to reform such 
criminals as are responsive without jeop- 
ardizing other legitimate aims of punish- 
ment. We must discover the extent to 
which ameliorative and re-educational 
correctional methods can be pursued 
` without interfering with the other pur- 
poses of our criminal-justice system. Is 
there a conflict between reformation and 
deterrence? Are the hard-nosed right 
in their view that the “bleeding-heart” 
treaters will, even if they lead a few 
criminals to conformity, nevertheless 
increase the impact of crime on. soci- 
ety by reducing the extent to which 
threatened punishments coerce men 
from crime? 

No one theory explains the different 
punitive measures in our criminal-law 
system. Prevention, reformation, deter- 
rence, retribution, expiation, the Kant- 
ian argument that punishment is an 
end in itself—all these mingle in wild 
semantic and dialectic confusion in most 
discussions of the purposes of punish- 
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„ment. It may be that the Freudians 


are right and that our rationalizations 
for punishment conceal deep needs for 
vengeance and for the reinforcement of 
the group superego by the suffering in- 
flicted on the criminal taboo-breaker; 
but certainly, within these rationaliza- 
tions, deterrence and reformation hold 
primacy of place. Both are seen as 
means to the ends of increasing and 
preserving the welfare of society; to 
many, they are also seen as conflicting 
and competing means. Whether they 
conflict, in fact, will be known only 
when we better understand our capacity 
to influence human behavior by threats 
and by retraining programs, and under- 
stand the proper limits and roles of 


' each. We are in the prehistory of such 


studies. Even the conceptual frame- 
work for the acquisition of knowledge 
of the consequences of threats on human 


_ behavior has not been devised. 


Legislators, when defining penal sanc- 


‘tions, think and act’ predominantly in 


terms of deterring prospective offenders 
—and properly so. Correctional officers 
in their work think and act predomi- 
nantly in terms of rehabilitating of- 
fenders committed to their custody. 
Deterrence concerns the correctional of- 
ficer in an institution only with regard 
to disciplinary offenses, and then his re- 
liance on deterrent processes is strong 
indeed. The mixes of deterrence and 
reform are thus different at different 
levels of the criminal-justice system. 
Our dedication to corrections must 
not lead us to repudiate deterrence. 
Our criminal-law system has deterrence 
as its primary and essential postulate. 
And there are many examples of the 
threat of punishment under the criminal 
law clearly influencing human behavior. 
Honest reader, consider your income tax 
return, and what it would be like were 
you assured that it could not be checked. 
If we have misjudged you, consider the 
impact on your neighbor’s ‘tax return! 


DETERRENCE AND CORRECTIONS 


On the other hand, there are many areas 
where variations in the severity of the 
penal sanction seem to be irrelevant to 
the incidence of the behavior threatened 
—capital punishment as distinguished 
from protracted imprisonment for homi- 
cide; the gross increase in sanctions for 
narcotics offenses; and, generally, varia- 
tions in minima and maxima of terms 
of imprisonment for a wide diversity of 
criminal offenses. Here, as elsewhere, 
the compelling lesson is that it is foolish 
in the extreme to offer general proposi- 
` tions about crime and criminals. We 
must address the diversity of our pur- 
poses and the varieties of human behav- 
ior we seek to influence. 

It is at the sentencing level that the 
balance between reform and deterrence 
becomes most difficult. Will a lenient 
sentence on this offender attenuate the 
assumed twin general deterrent effects 
of the sentence on those who are like- 
minded and on society at large? 
Hardly, if it is not repdérted to them, 
as is the rule. So the question must be 
raised at a more subtle level: Will a 
settled course of such leniency have 
these effects? Here the issue becomes 
real. And even-handed justice requires 
a settled course, as distinct from capri- 
ciousnhess, in sentencing. But the ques- 
tion is not easy to answer because we 
know little of the boundaries and oper- 
ations of deterrent processes. The polar 
deterrence argument becomes a bore; a 
modest beginning on the search for more 
knowledge becomes a compelling need. 
We have endured a surfeit of unsub- 
stantiated speculation, continuing, quite 
literally, since man first laboriously 
chipped out his penal codes on ‘tablets 
of stone or scrawled them on chewed 
and pounded bark. It is time we did 
better. To do so, it may be wise first 
to get our terms clear, then to assess 
what we now know, and then to suggest 
a strategy for our search. 
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DISTINCTIONS 


Criminal sanctions function both, in 
the macrocosm of society and in the 
microcosm of criminals ‘within society., 
In society as a whole, it would be safe 
to say that the existence of formal 
prohibitions and punishments imposed 
by society influences every individual’s 
superego, and, to a certain extent, con- 
ditions his behavior. It is likely that 
his behavior is more largely influenced 
by formal and informal sanctions stand- 
ing outside the criminal law, but it 
would be hard to deny that there is a” 
relationship between the precepts of the 
criminal-justice system and the values 
supported by less formal social sanc- 
tions, or to deny that the former may 
influence the latter. Further, for some 
people and for some crimes, the exis- 
tence of punishment and, perhaps, a 
particular level of punishment, prevents 
them, as potential offenders, from be- 
coming actual offenders, thus having a 
generally deterrent effect. Secondly, in 
its relation to criminals who are appre- 
hended and subjected to sanctions, it 
becomes the function of punishment to 
reform where possible, to deter where 
possible from future crimes, with threats 
added to the experience of punishment, 
and, generally, to work on the offending 
criminal with the aim of rendering soci- 
ety safe from his depredation (in effect, 
of removing him from the microcosm 
into the macrocosm). 

“Deterrence” is thus used in at least 
two senses: to refer to the influence of 
threatened sanctions on an individual 
who has been convicted of crime and 
punished—‘special deterrence”—and 
also, in a wider sense, to refer to its 
operation on the rest of society—-“gen- 
eral deterrence.” 

— Further, the concept of “general de- 
terrence” is itself used in at least two 
senses: first, as describing the effect of 
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the threat of punishment as directly 
influencing thé behavicr of those within 
the macrocosm of society, and, second, 
and in a less precise way, as, by its 


_very proclamation and existence, edu- 


cating and habituating men to avoid 
that which is prohibited, not by the 
threat of the imposition of a sanction 
on them, but by tke very strength 
and formality of this method of enunci- 
ating a behaviora! pracept. European 
criminologists use the phrase “general 
prevention,” as distinct from “general 
deterrence,” to cover this last concept, 
but there are difficulties here, too. The 
idea of general prevention too easily em- 
braces a whole host of socially ameliora- 
tive processes such as the improvement 
of education, the elimination of slums, 


a negative income tax, and many other, 


social processes which many of us would 
regard as preventive of crime, as well 
as physical barriers to crime. 

It is rarely wise to quibble about 
definitions; clarity as distinct from 
agreement is the touchstone. But at 
the present level of the literature and 
research in this field, it seems necessary 
to make at least the above distinction 
between “special” and “general” deter- 
rence, to recognize that the concept of 
“general deterrence” includes both the 
threat element and the educative- 
habituative element, and to appreciate 
the necessity for their separate analysis. 

This attempt to clarify terms solves 
no problems, bu: it may make their 
Yet, more carefully 
defined concepts than “special deter- 
rence” and “general deterrence” (in its 
two aspects of coercion to virtue through 
threat and persuesion to virtue by con- 
solidation of social values) are neces- 
sary. Let us now mention two of these: 
the channeling effects of threats and the 
concept of “marginal deterrence.” 

It is insufficient to ask: Did the 
threatened punishment operate or not 
operate? It may well have had channel- 
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ing effects that are not measurable in 
terms of the threat succeeding or not 
succeeding in absolute terms. Consider 
a typical example. ‘Traveling at sixty 
miles an tour, you approach a fifty- 
miles-an-hour speed-limit sign, and re- 
duce your speed to forty-nine miles an 
hour. The general deterrent threat has 
operated absolutely in your case. But 
the car behind glides by, its driver 
having seen the sign, and reduced his 
speed from seventy to fifty-five miles 
an hour. The threat has had an influ- 
ence on his behavior, a channeling effect. 
The car behind him, which you had both 
passed when it was traveling at forty- 
five miles an hour, now increases its 
speed to ity miles an hour. The gen- 
eral deterrent threat has had a quite 
different channeling effect on the behav- 
ior of the driver of that third car. These 
channeling effects of threats on behavior 
must be borne in mind ‘throughout 
studies in this field. 

The second further concept that we 
must now mention is of even more im- 
portance: it is the concept of marginal 
deterrence. The question—do criminal 
sanctions deter?—although frequently 
asked, is not particularly helpful. We 
impose criminal sanctions for a wide 
diversity of purposes, and many crimi- 
nal prohibitions would exist even if we 
were confident of the absence of deter- 
rent efficacy of the sanctions attached 
to them. The issue is rarely: Does a 
given sanction deter? It is usually: 
Would a more severe penalty at- 
tached to that criminal prohibition 
more effectively deter? In the capital 
punishment debate, the real issue is not 
whether the death penalty is a deterrent 
to homicide or attempted homicide, but 
whether it is a more effective deterrent 
than the alternative sanction of pro- 
tracted imprisonment which would be 
applied. Hence the key question in 
deterrence research is whether variations 
in the severity of threatened sanctions 
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will affect a given crime rate. It is only 
to the extent that we must increase 
punishment to achieve a larger deterrent 
effect, imposing a. punishment more 
severe than would otherwise be imposed, 
that any conflict can arise between 
deterrence and the other purposes of 
punishment. Hence the central impor- 
tance of the concept of marginal deter- 
rence and of research into marginal 
deterrence. 


SPECIAL DETERRENCE 


Let us first consider existing knowl- 
edge in special deterrence and then turn 
to what we know and how we may learn 
more about general deterrence. There 
are very few empirical studies in special 
deterrence. The reason for this is, of 
course, the prodigious difficulty of iso- 
lating the threat effect—either of a 
repetition, or a more severe dose, of the 
medicine—from the many other effects 
of the criminal sanction. 

Corporal punishment in a variety of 
brutal forms has been applied by most 
criminal-justice systems at some stage 
in their evolution and then abandoned 
by virtually all. Its purposes were both 
general and special deterrence. It is 
interesting that the argument for special 
deterrence was abandoned earlier than 
the argument for general deterrence in 
relation to corporal punishment. It re- 
quired no very precise measuring instru- 
ments to appreciate that when a person 
had been flogged for a crime of violence, 
if he later committed a crime of vio- 
lence, he tended to do so with greater 
vigor and brutality than he had earlier 
demonstrated. But, again, one must 
resist the temptation to extrapolate such 
findings beyond their proper base. Of 
the order of 70 per cent of first-timers 
in prison all over the world do not 
return. A proponent of special deter- 
rence could strenuously contend that 
this is a consequence of the special 
deterrent effect of the imprisonment, 
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and not of any reformative process that 


‘might have been applied.to the offender 


while he was incarcerated. Again, we 
face a situation where knowledge rather 
than speculation is required. 

Nearly twenty years ago, the elder of 
us conducted a small empirical study 
in special deterrence. He studied the 
question whether the length of the peri- 
ods of imprisonment imposed on 302 
confirmed recidivists had any effect on 
the duration of their subsequent periods 
of freedom. The entire group were 
failures, in the sense that they were 
studied while they were in the convict 
prisons of England; all had lengthy 
criminal records. The group had a total 
of 2,720 periods of imprisonment and 
2,720 subsequent periods of freedom prior 
to their last period of incarceration. It 
emerged that the length of each period 
of penal confinement had no measurable 
effect on the subseqeuent interval be- 
tween discharge and reconviction. It is 
true, however, that a finding that the 
length of time which an individual 
spends in prison, appears to have no 
influence on the length of time he spends 
out of prison does not completely con- 
fute the argument that special deter- 
rence is operative on the individuals 
covered by the study. Criminals tend 
to get longer prison sentences as their 
careers in crime get longer and their 
status as criminals becomes more con- 
firmed. ~ Since those individuals are 
more confirmed criminals when they are 
serving long sentences than they are at 
the stage in life when they are serving 
short sentences or receiving probation, 
it may be plausible to suppose that, 
even in the absence of any effect owing 
to threat and punishment, the periods 
of time that they would spend out of 
prison after longer prison sentences 
would be shorter than the periods of 
time that they have spent out of prison 
earlier in their careers when their com- 
mitment to crime was not so manifest. 
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Thus, finding that the periods of time 


seemed to be the same is not a total. 


rebuttal of 'the argument that long sen- 
tences in prison make future criminal 
threats more frightening to criminals 
and deter them from future criminal 
activity for some period of time. It 
should also be noted that it is more 
likely that the police will pick up an 
individual with a long criminal record 
as a suspect, and it is more likely that 
the police will have an accurate idea 
of what kind of crime an individual is 
apt toj commit, if he has a long record 
of prior convictions. To the extent 
that detection has any bearing on how 
long a period an individual spends out 
of jail, this would mean that criminals 
would spend less time out of jail during 
the later stages of criminal careers 


because they would be caught more’ 


quickly. These are the ways in which 
a special deterrent eifect might pos- 
sibly be concealed in an habitual crimi- 
nal study. It still is true, however, 
that the apparent lacx of relationship 
between the severity in the punishment 
that we impose in habitual criminal situ- 
ations and the results which we seem 
to obtain is a substential disappoint- 
ment for those who would argue for a 
unitary, effective universe of special 
deterrence. And, of course, that experi- 
ment painfully established what all cor- 
rectional workers already well know— 
that longer sentences of imprisonment 
have an injurious effect on a man’s ca- 
pacity-to live without crime in the com- 
munity, even if he wants to. Hence, 
one cannot tell whether the result is 
due to the deleterious effect of long- 
term imprisonment overcoming the 
possibly special deterrent effects of the 
more protracted sentences, or whether 
the more protracted sentences had no 
special deterrent effect at all. We can- 
not, by such simple techniques, reach 
confident conclusions about special 
deterrence. 
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`Special legislation concerning habitual 
criminals is pervasive, and there are 
provisions in most criminal-justice sys- 
tems increasing punishments for recidi- 
vists; both have special deterrence as 
their primary purpose. They may in- 
clude the purpose of lengthy warehous- 
ing of the dangerous person, until either 
his danger passes or the years diminish 
his capacity to injure the community, 
but special deterrence is also involved. , 
It is well established by many follow-up 
studies that the lengthier the offender’s 
correctional record, and the longer and 
more frequent the penal sentences that 
have been imposed on him, the more 
likely he is to relapse mto crime, One 
would be wrong to allege that this dis- 
proves the special deterrent effects of 
such punishment. Again, we are lost 
among too many variables. 

It has proved possible to demonstrate 
that reducing the number of prison 
terms imposed on defined categories of 
offenders and substituting noninstitu- 
tional treatment measures on them has 
not increased their recidivist rates. 
This would seem to indicate that, cer- 
tainly: for first, offenders—or perhaps 


_ one should more carefully speak of them 


as those for the first time convicted— 
reducing the severity of the sentence 
that would otherwise have been imposed 
does not reduce the special deterrent ef- 
fects of the criminal law. The key 
question here is marginal deterrence, 
and none seems to obtain at these 
intervals. 

For our part, though we are in favor 
of experimentation in special deterrence, 
we do not regard it as of equal impor- 
tance to research in general deterrence. 
It seems to us that the general sen- 
tencing pattern which is emerging in this 
country does not place great stress on 
special deterrence; much more emphasis 
is placed on general deterrence. Diverse 
views of the moral gravity of the offense 
are of predominant importance and they 
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are expressed in terms of a relationship 
between the assumptions of general 
deterrence and estimates of the capacity 
and the likely will of the offender to 
avoid crime in the future. Within cor- 
rectional systems themselves, the empha- 
sis shifts to rehabilitative purposes, and 
here the length of the sentence which 
has been imposed for purposes of gen- 
eral deterrence may have an inhibiting 
effect on correctional possibilities; but, 
again, special deterrence is not much 
considered except when the correctional 
officer faces a disciplinary problem 
within a prison: then, special and gen- 
eral deterrent purposes can be heard 
resoundingly to dominate decisions. __ 


GENERAL DETERRENCE 


A first task for the student of deter- 
rence is to assess in the criminological 
literature what we now know of deter- 
rence. The capital punishment contro- 
versy has produced the most reliable 
information on the general deterrent ef- 
fect of a criminal sanction. It now 
seems established and accepted that the 
existence or nonexistence of capital pun- 
ishment as a sanction alternative to pro- 
tracted .Imprisonment for convicted 
murderers makes no difference to the 
homicide rate or to the attempted- 
homicide rate. Suppose this is true: 
there is a temptation to extrapolate such 
a proposition to other crime and to deny 
the operation of marginal general deter- 
rence in them. This temptation should 
be resisted, for it is easy to demonstrate 
contrary situations for other crimes 
where increased sanctions (maintaining 
stable reporting, detection, arrest, and 
conviction rates) lead to reduced inci- 
dence of the proscribed behavior. For 
example, parking offenses can, indeed, 
be reduced by an increased severity in 
sanctions if one is determined about the 
matter. And, to take a current example, 
experience in the United Kingdom leads 
compellingly to the view that the use 
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of the breathalyzer and a more extensive 
application of criminal sanctions to 
drunken driving can by the general deter- 
rent process substantially reduce tħe 
mortality and morbidity rates from 
drunken driving. There is, of course, 
a trap in this example, because what 
emerges is that, in the recent United 
Kingdom breathalyzer program, the size 
of the punishment has remained con- 
stant; all that has varied, and varied 
substantially, is the definition of the 
crime and the method of detecting the 
offense and prosecuting it to a convic- 
tion. It is, of course, truistic that the 
variables of detection rate and convic- 
tion rate will interrelate with the sever- 
ity of the sanctions, and that we must 
bear these relationships in mind when- 
ever we are seeking to assess the conse- 
quences of various deterrent strategies 
in the criminal-justice system. 

The criminological literature, apart 
from that dealing with capital punish- 
ment and drunken driving and certain 
studies of parking offenses and of bad- 
check laws, does not provide a great 
deal of insight mto our problem. There 
are, happily, several other disciplines, 
farther advanced than we are, capable 
of guiding our search. Philosophers 
have long speculated about these prob- 
lems; more recently, other disciplines, 
particularly psychology and psychiatry, ` 
have begun to contribute the chips of 
knowledge which will make up the 
mosaic of general deterrence. Kurt 
Lewin and his followers working on field 
theory, those studying the concept of 
cognitive dissonance, the educational 
psychologists, and those interested in 
animal behavior (only somewhat dis- 
parate fields)—-all have contributions to 
make to our manipulation of criminal 
sanctions for general deterrent purposes. 
And the psychiatrists, both those of 
Freudian orientation and their collectiv- 


‘ist colleagues more interested jn condi- 


tioning, have knowledge relevant to our 
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task. Indeed, one of the problems in 
this search for understanding of this 
basic postulate of the criminal law—that 
it sanctions deter—s the collation of 
information from such a disparity of 
disciplines that the capacity of any one 
man to draw it’ together is strained. 
Happily, there are methods of handling 
even this difficulty and of achieving 
interdisciplinary collaboration on the 
acquisition of that fundamental knowl- 
edge of penal sanctions which Ham- 
murabi really needed but did not have 
before he leapt to the codifying exercise 
which has sustamed his name and in- 
spired his equally unsure successors. 

We have many lessons to learn from 
research in related fields, but one 
emerges compellingly: deterrence is not 
a unitary phenomenon. The critical 
intellectual work involved in structuring 
an investigation of deterrence is a search 
for major variations in threat situations 
which account for the substantial ob- 
served variations in the effects of threats 
on behavior. Let us list just a few of 
these variables: the nature of the behav- 
ior subject to a threat, differences in the 
perceived credibility of the threat, dif- 
ferences in the magnitude and kind of 
consequences threatened, variations in 
the personal structure of the threatened 
audience, the social orientation of the 
threatened audience, the form in which 
threats are communicated, and the na- 
ture of the agency which is issuing the 
threat. Experience indicates that the 
collection, collation, and evaluation of 
deterrence-related material is a substan- 
tial undertaking. The literature of po- 
tential importance in this area is vast, 
and it is neither organized nor indexed 
in a manner which makes its identifica- 
tion and retrieval for our purposes an 
easy task. We have been involved in 
this work for three years, and the task 
continues to stretch before us. 

We seek knowlecge of the marginal 
deterrent effects of criminal sanctions 
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in channeling human behavior by the 
threat of punishment. The literature 
does not take us any distance. Empiri- 
cal research is a necessary means, and 
its methodology is not obvious. For the 
time being, we put aside the educative 
and habituative effects of criminal sanc- 
tions, which’ are sometimes included 
under the rubric of general deterrence, 
and concentrate on general deterrence 
by thréat of criminal sanction, in the 
hope of ultimately moving to a cost- 
benefit analysis of different criminal- 
deterrence strategies. Such an inquiry 
into marginal general deterrence involves 
the counting of acts which are not com- 
mitted or which were differently com- 
mitted. At first blush, this seems an 
impossible task; but it must be remem- 
bered that whenever reliable information 
is available concerning the rate of crime, 
it speaks both to the number of types 
of acts committed in the population 
over a period of time and to the number 
of acts not committed. If research is 
designed so that accurate information is 
available about the rate of commission 
of a particular act after a new deterrent 
strategy is introduced, and if the likely 
rate in the absence of a deterrent 
strategy or with the application of an 
alternative strategy is known, then we 
have a base-lme capable of providing in- 
formation about the number of acts not 
committed, or differently committed, as 
a result of the introduction of that 
particular strategy. Jurisdictions fre- 
quently modify their penal sanctions, 
and it might be thought that historical 
or retrospective studies of the conse- 
quences of these modifications would 
guide our search. The problem is, of 
course, that useful comparisons of a 
rate of crime before and after the 

changes in punishment policy depend, in ` 
each case, on the assumption that any 
changes noted in the rate of a particular 
threatened behavior can be attributed to 
a specific shift in a facet of punishment 
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policy, and to that change exclusively. 
The world rarely holds still for the re- 
searcher in this way. Moreover, social 
conditions which cause nonexperimental 
changes in penal sanctions may be ex- 
pected to cause other changes in social 
conditions which will also affect move- 
ments in the crime rate. A particular 
danger associated with the retrospective 
study of changes in the levels of punish- 
_ ment is that increases in penalties are 
frequently associated with increased lev- 
els of enforcement and with extended 
publicity campaigns about the evils of 
the behavior being punished. Also, they 
are often introduced in response to ab- 
normally high rates of criminal behavior 
of the type which is now to be more 
severely punished. Hence, quite apart 
from the increased severity of the sanc- 
tion being imposed, the rate for that type 
of crime may be expected to “regress” to 
‘ more typical historical levels. Diff- 
culties in drawing firm conclusions from 
such retrospective or historical studies 
have been explored in detail in the litera- 
ture on capital punishment. 

The comparative study is the next 
obvious method of searching out data 
on the marginal deterrent effects of 
punishment. Comparison can be made 
between crime rates in areas with more 
severe penalties for a given type of pro- 
hibited behavior, and crime rates in 
areas with less severe penalties for that 
behavior. Such comparative exercises 
would be reliable if we could find a set 
of comparison areas with a different 
punishment policy towards a particular 
criminal act, yet so similar to each 
other in every other way that the dif- 
ferences observed between the two crime 
rates could reasonably be attributed to 
the differences in punishment policy. 
Again, our observations are confounded 
by a myriad of variables. This is not 
to say that such comparative studies 
may not be valuable, for they have 
proved to be valuable in relation to 


‘causes, 
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capital punishment; it is merely to say 
that they run the substantial risk of 
attributing differential results to false 
and that this risk must be 
guarded against. 

Survey research is a third method of 
studying the marginal effects oi general 
deterrence. Threats can hardly operate 
on those who do not know about them; 
further, it is possible to test the rela- 
tionship between knowledge and atti- 
tudes to behavior, and to make tentative 
assumptions’ about the effects of such 
attitudes on behavior itself. Hence, 
reliable information about public knowl- 
edge of, and attitudes and responses to, 
elements of a threat and punishment 
system is a valuable addition to our 
store of knowledge about deterrent proc- 
esses. Survey research may be directed 
at representative samples of the popula- 
tion as a whole or at samples of distinct 
subpopulations whose responses to pun- 
ishment policy can be assumed to be 
different from that of the general popu- 
lation, and whose involvement in crimi- 
nal activities is extensive enough to 
make distinct subgroup responses of par- 
ticular significance in relation to effec- 


' tive criminal-regulation. 


Historical, comparative, and survey 
methods can all throw light on our cen- 
tral question; but the incisive beam is 
likely to come only from the field 
experiment. Here, as elsewhere in 
criminology, the field experiment which 
is designed deliberately to test the 
consequences of increased or reduced 
severity of a punishment for a given 
type of human behavior has substantial 
political obstacles to its acceptance 
and implementation. Nevertheless, only 
field experiments provide sufficient op- 
portunity for the independent variation 
of a single component in the deterrence 
strategy—say, the increase in the. maxi- 
mum punishment that the court may 
impose—and, thus, for a detailed eval- 
uation of the relationship of that com- 
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ponent to the rest of the threat and 
enforcement system. Not only are field 
experiments politically unpopular, but 
they are also extremely expensive. 
Further, there are, serious ethical and 
legal problems in their implementation, 
though it is our view that such obstacles 
are not at all insuperable, particularly 
if the variation in punishment imposed 
-in the experiment is downward rather 
than toward more severity. 

It is not always necessary to require 
the experimental manipulations of legis- 
lative prescription of penalties to 
achieve field experiments. Legislatures 
are hesitant to collaborate, and the 
hypotheses that we have concerning the 
marginal general‘ deterrent effects of 
sanctions are probably at an insufficient 
level of soundness to warrant large-scale 
experimentations. Opportunities for 
smaller experimenis—soundings in de- 
terrence——exist which will begin to pro- 
vide the history of knowledge on which 
the serious experimental studies of deter- 
rence will be based in the future. It 
may be of interest if we mention a few 
of such empirical soundings in deter- 
rence in which the Center for Studies in 
Criminal Justice has been involved. It 
will take some time before we can write 
up their conclusions; they are listed 
now in order to suggest the tactics of 
research rather than the conclusions of 
research, 

We found a group of traffic offenders 
in a large city being quite differently 
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punished depending on which court they 
were, by chance, taken to. We are pur- 
suing a study of the effects of different 
punishments on these two groups. We 
are studying the effects on driving be- 
havior of compulsory attendance at 
driving school as a court sanction. We 
are studying the efficacy of different 
threats and different educative tech- 
niques on false fire alarms from fire- 
alarm boxes proximate to Chicago 
public schools. A study of the deter- 
rent effects of differential threats gov- 
erning insufficient-fund checks of large 
and small amounts has been undertaken. 
Of particular interest, in the light of 
general theoretical doubts about the ap- 
plicability of criminal sanctions to negli- 
gent behavior, we are pursuing a study 
of losses of industrial keys subject to 
different fines in a large automobile 
plant. In all these situations, we have 
found research opportunities in nature - 
or have attempted to create them with 
methodological gambles of a high magni- 
tude. They are experiments in methods 
of inquiry. 

The broad aim of our efforts is to 
contribute toward the development of a 
general theory of deterrence in criminal 
law. The need here is great; our igno- 
rance not only seriously impedes effec- 
tive social control, but, of particular 
importance to the person interested in 
correctional work, it also impedes the 
acceptance of more effective and more 
humane treatment methods. 


Crimes, Penalties, and Legislatures 


By CAROL CROWTHER 


Asstract: The California State Assembly requested its own 
Office of Research to report on the deterrent effects of criminal 
penalties. Previous Assembly experience had indicated that 
information assembled by legislative technical staff could have 
a significant impact on legislation and social change. ‘This 
paper summarizes and comments on the criminal-penalties 
study. It was found that there is no evidence that severe 
penalties deter crime more effectively than less severe penal- 
ties. Critical deterrents vary according to type of individual 
and type of offense. Prisons are more destructive than 
rehabilitative. Increased investments in community-level 
action, including improving the efficiency of police activity 
and of community rehabilitation programs, are probably more 
effective crime-control measures than reliance upon institu- 
tionalization of offenders. This paper focuses upon the arbi- 
trary parole-decision process as a critical and representative 
defect in the criminal-justice system. More recently, study has 
led to the conclusion that the effects of “secondary” penalties, 
such as stigmatization, exposure to other criminals in prisons, 
loss of civil rights, reduced job opportunities, and family de- 
terioration, have been underestimated. - The ultimate public 
costs of intake of most offenders into the present criminal- 
justice system may far outweigh its deterrent or rehabilitative 
effects, 


Carol Crowther, Sacramento, California, is a Research Analysi in the California State 
Assembly Office of Research. She has been associated with social research projects of 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley, and the Sociology 
Department of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
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N 1967 the California Legislature re- 

quested-the Assembly Office of Re- 
search to {sudy the deterrent effects of 
criminal penalties and to design future 
research or other aspects of the crime- 
control prodlem. The study resulted in 
the publication of a report, Crime and 
Penalties 14 Califernta* Some of the 
findings of this study are presented here, 
together with a discussion of their 
implications. 

Experience had already shown that 
social reseerch undertaken to meet legis- 
lative neecs can have a rapid and sig- 
nificant impact on lawmaking. A case 


in point was an earlier study of mental_ 


health: facilities ard services conducted 
by the staff which later became the 
nucleus of the Assembly Office of Re- 
search.? This study formed the basis 
of legislat.on which abolished the in- 
voluntary and indefinite mental commit- 
ment system. Under the new system, 
involuntary commitment can only be 
authorized as a last resort and for 
specific time periods, usually very short. 

The Crine and Penalties study closely 
resembled the investigation of the 
mental health system. Both studies 
were evaluations of public service sys- 
tems. In both scudies, we followed a 
plan of ection somewhat along these 
lines: 


1. Search of tke literature for ex- 
pert opinions relevant to decision 
needs. 

2. Developmen: of unambiguous 
statistical support of those opin- 
ions—often these opinions were 
profiered, it was found, without 
such suppor-. 

1 California, Assembly, Committee on Crimi- 
nal Procedure, Crime and Penalties in Cali- 
fornia, prepared by Robin L. Lamson and 
Carol Crowther (Sacramento, 1968). 

2 California, Assembly, Committee on Ways 
and Mean:, Subcommittee on Mental Health 
Services, Tke Dilemma of Mental Commit- 
ments in California—A Background Document, 
1966. 
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3. Commissioning of original, re- 
search where needed. 

4. Application of findings to cost- 
benefit analysis of existing gov- 
ernment programs. 


The rehabilitative value of the sys- 


tems examined was found to be minimal ` 


at best. No solid evidence could be 
found that institutionalization improved 
the social competence of the majority of 
mental patients or prison inmates. 
Therefore, the studies could have an 
immediate budgetary impact: an inef- 
fective program could be drastically 
reformed or cancelled, thus freeing 
public funds for diversion into existing 
alternative programs known to produce 
better results. 

These studies illustrate the important 
difference between purely academic re- 
search and legislative-oriented research. 
Major legislative policy changes can be 


' made on the basis of available data 


before the question of why one program 
works better than another, the proper 
concern of social scientists, is answered 
in detail. 

‘However, legislative research can pro- 
duce ideas of use to both academicians 
and legislators. Clearer and more 
humane perspectives on social processes 
can emerge from gross consideration of 
the cost-effectiveness of government sys- 
tems. An example of such an attempt 
at reformulation—a distinction between 
“primary” and “secondary” penalties— 
is presented at the end of this essay. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS BASED ON 
Gross STATISTICS 


Penal legislation in California has 
been based on the belief that more 
severe penalties (longer sentences and 
longer time served in prison) deter the 
general, population from committing 
crimes, and protect the community from 
criminals. The consequences of this 
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, CRIMES, PENALTIES, AND LEGISLATURES 


legislative trend and its influence upon 
parole policy have been expensive. The 
median stay in California prisons: is 
thirty months, second highest of the 
twelve largest states in the United 
States, and the number of state prisoners 
per 100,000 population is the highest of 
the large states." 

The implicit assumptions have been: 
The more time served, the more deter- 
rence, the more rehabilitation, the more 
community protection. 

We found no solid evidence that these 
assumptions are correct, and substantial 
evidence that they are wrong. 

If lengthy incarceration operated as a 
deterrent, crime rates should be lowest 
in states where the time served by con- 
victs is highest. They are not. The 
median time served in the fifty states 
runs from nine months in New Hamp- 
shire to thirty-nine months in Hawaii. 
High and low crime rates are found at 
both ends of the scale of median time 
served: Further, the states which an- 


nually support the greatest number of ` 


prisoners (per 100,000 population) show 
no lower crime rates than the states 
which support the smallest number. 
The same lack of relation between crime 
and penalties holds for the twelve largest 
states, where urbanization might be as- 
sumed to have some special effects on 
crime and government response to it. 

The assumption that those who have 
experienced severe felony penalties will 
be deterred from future crime is espe- 
cially resilient. It also appears to be 
incorrect. 

Allowing for discrepancies in parole 
policies and reporting systems, recidi- 
vism rates in all states are generally 


3 Because Crime and Penalties in California, 
op. cit, drew from many government docu- 
ments and other sources, readers interested in 
full references and documentation are referred 
to the original, available from the California 
State Assembly Committee on Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 


_ varied from 13 to 19 per cent. 
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constant. Webster defines “recidivism” 
as the habitual or chronic tendency to 
relapse into crime or antisocial behavior 
patterns. Parole authorities use the 
term to cover anything from trivial mis- 
behavior (subjectively judged by parole 
agents to warrant return to prison) to 
recommitment for new felony convic- 
tions. Return-to-prison rates vary 10 
to 15 per cent from year to year, but 
these fluctuations show no relation to 
differences in median time served. Total 
return-to-prison rates appear to be func- 
tions of administrative decisions rather 
than of parolee behavior. Recommit- 
ments for new felonies are the most 
solid statistics available. 

Because many states, including Cali- 
fornia, have increased the use of proba- 
tion and other noninstitutional devices, 
it is probable that the most serious and 
habitual offenders are now concentrated 
in state prisons. Even -this trend has 
not clearly affected the regularity of 
recidivism rates. 

For any large state in the nation, 
whether median stay is long or short, it 
is safe to predict that about 35 per cent 
of persons paroled from state prisons 
will return in a few years because of 
a technical parole violation or a new 
felony conviction. Another 15 per cent 
will be fined or jailed for minor of- 
fenses.* Returns with a new commit- 
ment—including the commission of an- 
other felony—are considerably lower. 
Since 1958 in California, these rates 
(one to two years after release) have 
These 
returns seem to be typical of the na- 
tional picture. Whether “recidivism,” 
with its varying definitions, or “returns 
with new commitment” are accepted as 
the measurement of institutional effec- 
tiveness, no evidence can be found to 
support extended incarceration as a 


4Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a 


. Prison and Parole System (Indianapolis; 


Bobbs-Merrill, 1964), p. 28. 
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determinate elemer:t in the deterrence 
of crime among former convicts. 
. The crime-rate data are, of course, 
defective aad reflect on the validity of 
the conclusions. But the legislative 
value of th= findings is still high. The 
.crime rates used were those published 
_ by ‘the Feceral Bureau of Investigation 
‘for the twelve states containing 62 per 
cent of the United States _ popula- 
tion. No more comprehensive facts are 
available. 

If the various discrepancies in the 
classification and reporting of crime and 
recidivism are assumed to cancel each 
other out mo at least some large states, 


-> then the trae crime and recidivism rates 


for large states are similar, while the 
median times served vary greatly. Our 
expensive Dolicy of severe penalties is 
therefore 20t justified on grounds of 
effective dcterrence. 

On the other hand, if the crime ‘and 
recidivism rates are assumed to be so 
inaccurate as to be meaningless, then 
we have m comprehensive facts about 
the frequency of crimes. Our expen- 
sive policy of severe penalties, therefore, 
cannot be said to have objective evidence 
to justify +t. 


SPECIFIC ANALYSES SUPPORTING THE 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Attacks or police officers 


In the city of Los Angeles (which 
contains one seventh of the population 
of California) the rate of attacks on 
police wert from 2.5 per 100 policemen 
in 1952, « 15.8 in 1966—an increase 
of 528 per cent. In 1961 the first 
special penalties for attacks on the 
police wer= enacted by the Legislature, 
and such penalties were further in- 
creased in the sessions of 1963 and 1965. 

Before _961, a person who committed 
assault with a deadly weapon could 
receive a ane up to $5,000 and/or up to 
one year in jail, or up to ten years in a 
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state prison. By 1966, all sentences for 
attacks on peace officers required com- 
mitment to. the state prison, and persons 
using a deadly weapon received a 
mandatory sentence—ranging in extent 
from five years to life—of commitment 
to a state prison. The state of Cali- 

fornia has thus experienced more than > 
five years of increased penalties for 
attacks on law enforcement officers. 
During this same period, 1961 to 1966, 
the rate of attacks on Los Angeles 
policemen went from 8.4 to 15.8 per 100 
officers per year, an increase of 90 per 
cent.’ 

After five years of increasing penal- 
ties, a Los Angeles policeman was al- 
most twice as likely to be attacked as 
he was before the increases. 


Marijuana offenses 


In 1961 the California Legislature 
removed the sentence of 0 to 12 months 
in the county jail as an optional penalty 
for the possession of marijuana and 
requsred that possessors serve 1 to 10 
years in the state prison. Penalties 
for the sale of marijuana and for 
offenders with prior convictions were 
also increased. "E 

In 1961, 3,500 persons were ar- 
rested for marijuana offenses; in 1967, 
over 37,000 persons were arrested for 
marijuana offenses. 


ra 


Bad-check writing: a “typical” crime 


An exhaustive study of this offense in 
Nebraska, where bad checks over $35 
establish a felony, found that in some 
counties, the felony provisions of law 
were rarely invoked, while in other 
counties, there was a high incidence of 
criminal sentences for bad-check of- 
fenses. But no correlation between 
felony sentences and the number of bad 


8 Los Angeles, Police Department, Attacks 
on Los Angeles Police Officers, April 1966. 
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checks written per capita in the various 
counties was found. “In Nebraska there 
is no evidence that felony provisions 
deter bad-check writing.” ° l 


Research in Colorado, where the of- 


fense is only a misdemeanor, also 
demonstrated no correlation between the 
strictness of the penalties actually im- 
posed and the number of bad’ checks 
per capita. Comparison of four counties 
of Nebraska with four Colorado coun- 
ties matched for similar social and eco- 
nomic conditions also indicated no sig- 
nificant difference in bad-check-writing 
rates. In Colorado, where penalties 
were more lenient, there were fewer 
short-check losses. 


Effects of reduction of penalties on 

recidivism 

Examples range from the extraordi- 
nary early-release situation created by 
the Gideon v. Wainwright decision 
in the Supreme Court,’ to the experi- 
ence of the. states of Washington and 
California when administrative decisions 
were made to reduce incarceration time. 
In all these cases, no significant in- 
crease in recidivism rates was found. 
In some cases, a decrease in recidivism 
accompanied the reduction of time 
served. 


Effects of incarceration 


Since 95 per cent of the men now in 
California prisons will eventually be re- 
turned to the community, the problem 
of rehabilitation (often designated in 
the literature as the custody-versus- 
treatment dilemma) is urgent. 

Official opinion (for example, the 
American Bar Association and the Presi- 


6 Frederick K. Beutel, Some Potentialities of 
Experimental Jurisprudence as a New Branch 
of Social Science (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1957) 

T Florida, Department of Corrections, Im- 
fact of the Gideon Decision upon Crime and 
Sentencing in Florida, 1966. 
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dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice) and nu- 
merous individual criminologists have 
emphasized the actively destructive 
potential of most penal institutions. 
Incarceration breaks a man’s construc- 
tive ties with the community, educates 
him in crime, deprives him of his skills 
and of the employment contacts needed 
to regain his place in society, and re- 
quires that he learn to conform to 
abnormal social patterns enforced by 
both official and inmate codes of behav- 
ior. In such prison situations, rehabili- 
tative programs are not likely to be 
effective. 

These conclusions are difficult to 
prove statistically because most studies 
of the beneficial effects of probation as 
a substitute for incarceration, for ex- 
ample, involve comparisons of popula- 
tions already screened for lesser “‘crimi- 
nal potential.” It is usually argued | 
that only lesser offenders will be-placed 
on probation or granted early release 
to parole and that, therefore, lower 
recidivism rates_are to be expected for 
these groups. 

However, some empirical evidence of 
the destructive nature of institutions is 
available. For example, a comparison 
of the recidivism rates of early and late 
releases to parole provides statistical 
evidence on the effects of imprisonment. 

In February 1968, the Assembly Of- 
fice of Research requested from the 
California Department of Corrections 
information on the relation of time 
served to parole outcome.. In May the 
office received an analysis of differences 
in recidivism for matched pairs of men 
who had served more or less than the 
median time for first- and second-degree 
robbery and first- and second-degree 
burglary. 


In comparisons of parole outcome within 
three follow-up periods [one-half year, one 
year, and two years], there were differences 
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in outcome be-ween the male felons paroled 

in 1965‘ who served less than the median 

months, and chose who served more than 

the median time for robbery and burglary 

commitment -ffenses. 


To minimize the effect on outcome of the 
factors affecting parole, matched samples 
were selectec in eaca offense category— 
controlling oa age [Base Expectancy Score 
—which inclrdes previous criminal history], 
ethnic group. parole region, and type of 
parole unit: 


For all offense cacegories and in all 
follow-up peciods the percént of favorable 
outcome among the men who served less 
than the median was greater than among 
those who servec more than the median. 
Almost half of the testable comparisons 
showed statsstically significant differences.® 


The populations concerned were large 
enough to permit the selection of 139 
matched pairs for first-degree robbery 
and 240 pairs for second-degree bur- 
glary. Af-er two years, favorable out- 
come (as cefined by the parole agency) 
for men se-ving less than the median for 
first-degree robbery was 73 per cent; 
for men serving more than the median, 
48 per c:nt. Second-degree burglars 
scored 53 per cenz and 43 per cent. 

Facts sach as these tend to refute the 
notion thet the temporary protection of 
the community bought by the tempo- 
rary incarceration of a particular of- 
fender contributes to long-range public 
safety. 

Subjective acccunts of prison experi- 
ence provide another kind of evidence 
of the destructiveness of prisons. The 
following letter irom a young inmate, 
reproducsd verbatim, was recently re- 
ceived b7 a sociologist. It exemplifies 
both the illicit, organized violence that 


8 Califo nia, Department of Corrections, Re- 
search D vision, Farole Outcome and Time 
Served fo- Firs: Releases Committed for Rob- 
bery and Burglary: 1965 Releases, 1968. This 
study was received too late for inclusion in 
Crime ard Penalties. 
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“Sir, 


. 


can control behavior within a prison 
system and the grotesque decisions that 
an inmate may feel he has to make in 
order to survive in that environment. 


Dear Sir: 


I delayed this letter purposely because I’ve - 
been engaged in mental combat with my 
peers for almost two months now, figuring 
on a drastic change. Well the change 
came] 1] 


But now I’m almost afraid to pass on the 
happening because it could very easily con- 
fuse you. However, on the contrary, I 
feel I must let you share this with me, you 
being my only link to the outside besides 
my mother. 


Sir, the first day I came to the Mainline 
la California State Prison] from R.G.C. 
[Reception-Guidance Center] I knew I 
wasn’t in the right frame of mind to wage 
war on my peers and programmers [the 
prison staff] alike. One has to be hard, 
evil and self-centered in order to make 
it here. 


It all sterted when a pal of mine told me 
he was being pressured for his canteen 
[his ration of cigarettes, etc.]. By my 
being fair size and having plenty status 
from old timers, I took it upon myself to 
try and help the pal. Anyway, I asked 
the main party involved in the little scheme 
to give the guy a chance and not to jump 
on him in a mass, after which I was 
thoroughly beaten and hospitalized. 


Upon my release, I was promptly tagged 
as “fink” and had to lock up to avoid 
further engagement in combat. The prob- 
lem of getting in protective custody was 
easy. I told the programmer I was a 
homosexual. It seems my problems have 


just begun. 


in all seriousness, I am losing my 


faith in people 


I hope the programmer returned your 
check. You see, personal checks are taboo. 
Thanks anyway. I dig the feeling more 
than the money. 

Peace, Sir 


# 
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The impact and consistency of the 

criminal-justice system 

More than 400,000 felonies were re- 
ported in California in 1966. Of the 
57,000 crimes of personal violence, 51 
per cent (more than half committed by 
family members or other persons previ- 
ously known to the victims) were re- 


* ported cleared by arrest or other means, 


and 21 per cent of the 362,000 property 
crimes were cleared in like manner. In 
the end, only five thousand offenders 
were committed to state institutions. 

The regional inconsistencies in the 
application of penalties are remarkable. 
Filing of felony complaints against those 
arrested for felonies ranged from 29 to 
90 per cent among the 58 counties of 
California in 1966. Imposition of prison 
sentences ranged from O to 63 per cent 
of convicted felony defendents in 1964. 
Among the larger counties, the range 
was 18.to 44 per cent in that year. 
Whether or not severe penalties are 
statutory, the minimal impact and the 
inconsistencies of the criminal-justice 
system probably undermine the credi- 
bility of both penalties and justice for 
the population most concerned: the 
criminals. 


Deterrents other than. penalties 


A special survey of public knowledge 
of penalties,® commissioned through the 
Assembly Office of Research, revealed 
that the public knew little about penal- 
ties for common felonies and that con- 
victs and the criminally oriented, who 
knew much more, appeared primarily 
deterred by fear of apprehension and 
the practical consequences of conviction, 
that is, external controls.*° 

8 Social Psychiatry Research Associates, 
Survey of Knowledge of Criminal Penalties, 
A report to the California State Assembly 
Committee on Criminal Procedure, February 
1968. i 

10 There is also evidence that strongly sug- 
gests that critical deterrents differ according 


~Ț 
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A variety of physical deterrents to 
crime, such as improved automobile and 
building ‘security, have been tested 
which definitely reduce crime (though 
to what ultimate degree is not known). 

Increasing the numbers and visibility 
of .policemen as a _ crime-prevention 
measure, and improving the technical 
capability of police agencies to increase 
the certainty of apprehension of serious 
criminals, obviously would enhance the 
degree of prevention and control of 
crime at the first level of contact be- 
tween the criminally inclined and the 


_ criminal-justice system. 


However, given the faults in our 
crime-control system, the ultimate ef- 
fects of generally increasing the number 
of contacts between police and citizens 
can be rather paradoxical. Increased 


‘community protection amounts to in- 


creased community surveidlance, and the 
results could be great increases in ar- 
rests for crimes without a victim, such 
as the use of marijuana, or great 
increases in incidents of reciprocal prov- 
ocation between police and juveniles.” 

Not enough comprehensive studies of 
the relation between law enforcement 
capability and crime rates have been 
made, but some evidence is available. 

In 1954, New York City increased the 
number of police by 125 per cent in one 
ethnically mixed precinct of 120,000 
people. In a four-month period, the 
felony-crime rate in that area was re- 
duced by 55 per cent. Robberies, bur- 


to type of offense as well as type of individual. 
A recent article on this subject concludes from 
empirical data that the legal system may be 
operating very Iineffectively: “It punishes most 
severely those persons and crimes that are least 
deterrable, and it punishes least severely those 
persons and crimes that are most deterrable.” 
See William J. Chambliss, “Types of Deviance 
and the Effectiveness of Legal ‘Sanctions,” 
Wisconsin Law Review, No. 3, 1967. 

_ The problem is concisely described by 
Alfred Blumstein in “Systems Analysis and the 
Criminal-Justice System,” In THE ANNALS, 
Vol. 374 (November 1967), p. 95. 
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glaries, grand larceny, and auto theft 
decreased approximately 70 per cent. 
Of further importance, felonies cleared 
by arrest rose from 20 per cent to 66 
per cent.” 

A study of response-time and arrest 
rates in Los Angeles further supports 
external factors, in this case, technical 
capability, as significant controls. <A 
one-month study m Los Angeles, in 
1966, of 4,704 incidents (of which 1,905 
were “reported crimes”) demonstrated 
a close relation between speed of 


police response and effective enforce- 


ment. When response-time (by the 
police) was one mizute, 62 per cent of 
reported crimes ended in arrest. When 
all cases with response-time up to 
fourteen minutes were grouped together, 
only 44 per cent led to arrest.7* 


LEGISLATIVE POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Severe penalties do not deter more 
effectively than the {ess severe. Prisons 
do not rehabilitate. The criminal-jus- 
tice system is inconsistent and has little 
quantitative impact upon the mass of 


offenders and offenses. Most crime is | 


property crime. The criminals who 
commit it are in tie community, and 
not in prison, and it is highly probable 
that the prison population represents the 
least skillful criminals.* 

Therefore, it seems clear that both the 
crime problem and the best rehabilita- 
tive possibilities are in the community— 
that investment of more thought and 
money in control of criminal-community 
interaction will be more productive than 


12 Richard Dougherty, “The Case for the 
Cop,” Harpers Magazine, April 1964. 

183 U.S, President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Acministration of Justice 
(National Crime Commission), Task Force 
Report: The Police (Washington, DC: US. 
Government Printing “fice, 1967), p. 58. 

14 According to the California Department 
of Corrections, the median educational level 
of state prisoners is the seventh-grade level. 
In 1967, about 6 per cent were [lliterate. 
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continuing reliance on the isolation of 
offenders in prisons as an effective 
crime-control measure. 


Cost-effectiveness of present allocations 
in California 
The 1966-1967 budget of the institu- 
tional portion of the state corrections 
system was approximately $100 million. 
In that vear, 31 per cent of the adult 
felon population in California prisons 
had been committed for property of- 
fenses: burglary, auto theft, other kinds 
of theft, and forgery and checks. Six- 
teen per cent had been committed for 
drug offenses—a group whose proportion 
of serious “criminality” is not known. ` 
This' group, convicted for crimes con- 
nected with property and drugs, consists 
of more than ‘10,000 persons—main- 
tained by the state at an institutional 
cost of more than $26 million each year. 
The cost of maintaining one adult 
prisoner in 1966-1967 was $2;628, in- 
cluding all institutional costs, excluding 
capital outlay. The average parole cost 
in that year was $572 per parolee. The 
average policeman in that year was paid ` 
$7,500—$8,500. 
For every five lesser offenders released 
to parole one year before the present 
median time served (thirty months), 
one policeman could be added to local 
law enforcement, or several ‘could be 
trained to higher levels of effectiveness. 
These facts indicate that state-prison 
incarceration, especially lengthy incar- 
ceration, for many offenders is a misuse 
of public funds which would be better 
allocated to local rehabilitation programs 
and local law enforcement agencies. 
Proposals to increase funds available 
to local law enforcement agencies are 
controversial, given the present degree 
of dissension over the propriety and 
effectiveness of police behavior. How- 
ever, improvements in, the prevention 
and control of crime and in community- 
police relations’ will certainly never 
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occur unless innovative programs are 
funded. 


Problems of reallocation 


At present, whole classes of offenders 
are retained at unnecessarily close and 
expensive levels of confinement and 
supervision because the various decision- 
makers involved are required to make 
. predictions about the future behavior of 


offenders which cannot, given the pres- ` 


ent state of social science, be made. 
“Social and psychological history,” 


“changes in attitude,” estimates of . 


“institutional progress,” and “anticipa- 
tion of constructive response to parole 
supervision” 1" are particularly useless as 
evaluative criteria in the disposition of 
offenders because such subjective evalu- 
ations are rooted in the attitudes of 
the appraiser and in the conservative 
tendencies of bureaucracies. 

In California, the result has been that 
while probation is used extensively 
(probably chiefly because institutions 
are overcrowded), parole board policy 
has become increasingly cautious and 
expensive. In California, the Adult Au- 
thority, an administrative body, deter- 
mines (within the legislated limits for 
the offense) the length of sentence and 
the parole-release time of the convicted 
offender. Median time served by those 
released from prison has increased from 
twenty-four months in 1960 to thirty 
„months in 1967. No technical or legal 
justifications have been offered. Al- 
‘though the initial choice between proba- 
tion and commitment to prison is often 
arbitrary, the offender thus committed 
tends to remain incarcerated. 

Because the absence of a clear, post- 
tive, and legislatively authorized parole 
policy is a fundamental obstacle to the 
reallocation of funds, and because the 
decision problems involved are repeated 
at each level of the correctional sys- 


15 These are actual examples of official dis- 
position criteria. 
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tem, Crime and Penalties in California 
focused on the parole problem.*® 


v 


Proposed legislation 


The model legislation presented in the 
report required that offenders committed 
to prison be automatically released to 
parole at expiration of the statutory 
minimum parole-eligible period (often 
only six months under present law), 
unless their individual histories con- 
tained substantial evidence of past 
serious violence. 4 

The resulting institutional savings 
were to be devoted chiefly to improved 
parole services and subsidies for im- 
provements in local law enforcement 
agencies. 

Although it is known that certain 
types of violent offenders are those 
least likely to recidivate, it was believed 
that a first ‘politically feasible step in 
decreasing unnecessary and wasteful 
confinement in California state institu- 
tions would be to relieve the parole 
authorities, who are vulnerable to a 
variety of political pressures, of their 
heavy and unfulfillable responsibility for 
prediction of parolee behavior, at least 
for nonviolent offenders. The known 
high recidivists, check-forgers, for ex- 
ample, would receive early release under 
this act, but the supporting logic is 
that nonviolent repeaters should be dealt 
with locally, and not by the expensive 
state correctional system. - 

The basic intent of the act was to 
substitute clearly defined statutory in- 
cligibility for release criteria based on 
the past acttons of offenders for the 
present administratively defined eligs- 
bility criteria that necessarily rely on 
“predictive” data of highly questionable 


-16 There was not enough time to design the 
logical companion bill substituting Iocal for 
state confinement and providing for conse- 
quent state subsidizing of local facilities that 
could promote such realistic rehabilitative 
efforts as work-furlough programs. 
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validity. By requiring the early release 
of any offend=r not siown to be clearly 
ineligible, ‘the act wculd essentially re- 
move respon: ibility for the disposition 
of doubtful cases from the parole 
authorities ard return it to the courts. 

The negative criteria, while imperfect, 
represent an attempt to give substance 
to the Amef=ran Bar Association’s rec- 
ommendatior that “no confinement is to 
be preferred to partial or total confine- 
ment, in tke absence of affirmative 
reasons to tle contrary.”*" This con- 
cept of negetive criteria, developed to 
expedite the early release of nonviolent 
prisoners from state Drisons, could obvi- 
ously be fur her refined and applied to 
other decisicn points in the criminal- 
justice process.18 
~ At presen , many officials are, in ef- 
fect, requirel to show reasons for re- 
taining offerciers at the lowest levels of 
supervision ~r confinement. The estab- 
lishment of negative criteria would re- 
quire officias to establish evidence of 
serious criminality in order to justify 
placing any offender above minimal 
levels of sapervision or confinement, 
thus countcring the institutionalizing 
tendencies cf most components of the 
present system. 

The model bill, A.B. 1269, was intro- 
duced in the 1968 session and did bring 
into the ar-a of lezislative debate the 
question of the effectiveness of ad- 
ministrative dispostions of convicted 
offenders. : 


REFORMMULATION: PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY PENALTIES 


Research on the crime problem con- 
tinued after-the report was issued. Evi- 


17 Americar. Bar Association, Sentencing 
Alternatives snd Procedures, December 1967, 
p. 64. ; 

18 For exaruple, the disposition of a multiple- 
offense crimiaal does not, at present, usually 
seem to be affected by whether his history 
demonstrates an increase or decrease in his 
“criminality.” 
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dence regarding the cost-effectiveness of 
present probation and parole programs 
as,supervisory (community protection) 
and rehabilitative systems was collected. 
The tentative conclusion was that the 
intensity-——thus, expense—of supervision 
was unrelated to recidivism rates among 
probationers ahd parolees. Community- 
based treatment facilities designed to fit 
local circumstances and individual of- . 
fenders seem the only exceptions. ‘The 
less punitive quality of such programs, 
as well as the reward elements generated 
by work-furlough programs (wages and ` 
the social approval of the job-holder), 
appeared to be among the elements 
determining their greater success. . 

The destructive aspects of conviction 
and confinement have been discussed at 


` length by many criminologists. How- 


ever, the cumulative injurious impact of 
criminal processing has eluded clear 
delineation and measurement. 

Each separate step of intake into the 
criminal justice and corrections process 
imposes handicaps on the offender. The 
severity cf these penalties may be far 
more significant than has been or can 
be measured. Besides the obvious pri- 
mary penalty of loss of freedom, a num- 
ber of secondary penalties are automati- 
cally inctrred by some arrests, and by 
any conviction, which can have perma- 
nent effects, inappropriate to the gravity 
of the offense or uncontrollably severe 
(hence unjust). These secondary penal- 
ties are an extreme handicap to the 
individual and, consequently, result in 
some amount, often great, of public.cost. 

The following outline of system ac- 
tions and individual and ‘social conse- 
quences attempts to clarify the struc- 
tured, yet indiscriminate and costly, 
punitiveress of the present system. The 
subject matter is extremely condensed in 
order thet the complex effects of system 
actions may be appreciated, and that 
specific minimum dollar costs of offender 
intake may be emphasized. 


~ 
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TABLE-—System Actions, Prorary [PEnarrms, SECONDARY PENALTIES, AND PUBLIC COSTS 


















ACTION Primary PENALTY RANGE SECONDARY PENALTY RANGE Pusic Costs 
Arrest Possible short confinement | Possible stigma, job loss, | Possible lost income 
bail payment (hence tax revenue), 
possible court costs 








Serious Mis- | Possible six to twelve 





Stigma (often transferred 


Lost income (hence tax 







demeanor months in county jail to family) revenue) 
Conviction Job loss Court costs 
Reduced job opportunities | Jail costs $1,150/yr./pris- 
















oner, if family goes on 
welare; $2,057/yr. fav- 
eraze fanuly® 










Felony Probation status “often Stigma (often transferred | Lost income {hence tax 
” Conviction] includes up to one year to family) revenue) 
in jail) Job loss if incarcerated Court costs 
State imprisonment time | Reduced job opportunities | Probetion-supervision 
served (California Voting rights (statutory) §270/yr./probationer 

















median)? 
murder (2nd) :63 
months 







Public office (statutory) 
Barred from most public 
employment or military 










If jai a condizion of pro- 
bation, $1,150/yr./pris- 
oner 










marijuana: 30 months service State imprisonment 
burglary (2nd): 21 Social ostracism $2,700/yr./prisoner plus 
mon Possible official harassment} education in crime and/ 
auto theft:19 months | Exposure to dangerous or enforced --participa- 
Parole supervision and criminals if incarcerated tion in pathological 
restriction Sequential penalties: prison system 







increased probability of j Parol2 supervision 
arrest and more severe 
penalties if conviction 


$528/yr./parolee 








* In California, approximately $17,000,000 is expended each year in public essistance for families 
who need support because the father is in prison or in jail, according to the Assembly Social Welfare 


Committee. 


b Actual times served for various offensesJare included in this outline to rall attention to the 


apparent imbalance of primary penalties. 


Studies of negotiated justice and the 
‘great variations in prison commitments 
from different court jurisdictions indi- 
cate that the choice between misde- 
meanor or felony charge and conviction 
is also essentially a lottery. Thus, the 
discrepancy between total misdemeanor- 
penalty range and total felony-penalty 
range is a costly and crucial defect in 
our justice and corrections system. It 
is especially critical that severe second- 
ary penalties can be the same for lesser 
and greater felony offenders. The wide 
range of debilitating punishment avail- 
able in the system can be intentionally 
or accidentally applied to lesser of- 


fenders or to those wkose crimes, how- 
ever serious, are not likely to be 
repeated. 

There is substantial avidence that the 
present criminal-justice system cannot 
administer justice cozsistently,!® and 
that the deterrent or social effectiveness 
of the degree’ of punishment or treat- 
ment of the majority of persons entering 
the system is far less than the costs of 

18 Some extraordinary increase in court 
process expenditures might of course, improve 
the quality of justice. However, the total 
cost of the California criminal-justice system 
is approaching S800 millior per year, of which 


court, district-attorney, and public-defender 
costs alone amount to $90 million. 
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(1) supervision of otenders ‘(including , 


confinement) - (2) the handicaps im- 
posed upon persons by identification as 
criminals anj/or by intake into the 
penal system, and (3) the long-range 
public service burdens incurred by 
the system’s production of persons so 
handicapped. 

Furthermore, because the deviant of 
questionable =riminality, the poor, and 
the least competent are the most likely 
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to be taken into this system, the areas 
of behavior proscribed as “criminal” 
should be reduced,*° and constructive 
alternatives to arrest and intake into 


any large system should be developed 


immediately. 


20 The arguments for this basic policy 
change are presented conclusively by Sanford 
H. Kadish in “The Crisis of Overcriminaliza- 
tion,” in Tue Annars, Vol. 374 (November 
1967), pp 157-170 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


L. W. Martin. The Sea in Modern Strat- 
egy. Pp. 190. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, for the Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1967, $5.00. 


This book contains a host of gems. They 
are buried in mounds of convoluted lan- 
guage. They are found by feel, touching 
each mound to see if hard points are 
buried. 

The gems are many, however. Every 
‘conceivable aspect of naval seapower is 
there: diplomatic, financial, political, and 
military. The mouth of the mine is London, 
but the passageways go east and west, and 
shafts are raised in Washington, Moscow, 
Peking, Havana, New Delhi, and elsewhere. 

In fact, it is almost. breathtaking to 
behold the number of subjects competently 
covered. This superprimer races from stra- 
tegic warfare, to limited wars on land, to 
wars only at sea. All of the ships and their 
functions are placed in proper context: the 


strategic submarine, aircraft carrier, mis- - 


sile torpedo boat, antisubmarine destroyer, 
and even the battleship. 

Martin tells us why little nations have 
little navies that scare big nations who 
have big navies. He tells us the uses and 
abuses of blockades, the role of naval ves- 
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sels in arms-control schemes, and even the 
future of the three-mile-limit. 

Praeger ' has published < tour de force 
that must be read by every student of 
military strategy and national defense pol- 
icy and budgets. I just wish they had 
hired an editor to clear the rubble from the 
gems. An occasional period or even semi- 
colon would have done much to win -a 
prize for L. W. Martin. 

l Vicroz K. HEYMAN 

Deputy Assistant 

Secretary of Defense 

Washington, D. C. 


Ernest W. Lerever., Uncertain Mandate: 
Politics of the U.N. Ccngo Operation. 
Pp. xvi, 254. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1967. $7.50. 

The United Nations Operation in the 
Congo was the organization’s most complex 
and controversial undertakirg. Even before _ 
the publication of this book, Ernest W. 
Lefever had significantly cortributed to the 
understanding of this fasccnating episode 
through several articles and his earlier 
book, Crisis ts în the Congo: A U.N. Force 
in Action. His new book, Uncertain Man- 
date, carries his contributicn further and 
is a capstone to his six-year-long study. 

The great strength of this book, as of 
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Lefevez’s previous work, is the penetrating 
analysis of the interplay among national 
policies and the international organization. 
Im his previous work Lefever principally 
concentrated on the interaction between 
the United States and the United Nations; 
here the focus is broader. The United, States 
is covered, but so are the Congo, Britain 
and France, the Soviet Union, Belgium, the 
smaller Western states, and the Afro-Asian 
states. Roughly two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to these analyses. The remaining 


- third consists of an introduction and a 


conclusion, an analysis of the dual role of 
the Secretary-General as an instrument for 
executing the policies of others and as an 
independent actor in his own right, and an 
analysis of the political and military con- 
trol of the United Nations’ force. 

Lefevers intimate familiarity with the 
details of the United Nations Operation in 
the Congo is evident throughout the book, 
as he examines episode after episode first 
from the perspective of one actor and then 
from that of another. Few individuals have 
such a comprehensive grasp of the many 
facets of the United Nations’ involvement 
in the Congo. : 

The principal thesis of Uncertain Man- 
date is that “the entire peacekeeping mis- 
sion was authorized, sustained, and strongly 
influenced by an informal and shifting 
coalition of governments under the leader- 
ship of the United States.” Lefever main- 
tains that the Secretary-General “was in a 
real sense the instrument of this supporting 
coalition, but he was by no means simply 
its tool” (p. 4). The Secretary-General’s 
measure of independence stemmed from 
the authority which the Security Council 
conferred upon him and from differences 
among the members of the supporting coa- 
lition of governments concerning the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations mission and 
the means through which these objectives 
Should be pursued. This thesis seems un- 
contestable. Nor would many quarrel with 
Lefever’s judgment that the United States 
was the “chief beneficiary”? of the United 
Nations mission and the Soviet Union the 
“chief loser” (p. 109). His retrospective 
conclusion, though, that in the circum- 
stances which prevailed in the Congo it is 
probable “that earlier Belgian action or 
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later U.S. aid would have been less costly 
and more effective than U.N. intervention” 
(p. 220), may well be correct, particularly 
in terms of United States interests, but 
undoubtedly will be controversial. 

The policy prescription resulting from 
Lefever’s analysis is basically against the 
United Nations again being given respon- 
sibilities similar to those which it was 
given in the Congo. Whether or not one 
agrees with this depends on a variety of 
value judgments and factual assumptions. 
Some undoubtedly will feel that in reach- 
ing this conclusion Lefever has given too 
much emphasis to Western viewpoints. Itis 
the great merit, though, of Uncertain Man- 
date that it has cut through the rhetoric 
which often surrounds discussions concern- 
ing international organization and has ap- 
proached the topic in terms of concrete and 
specific interests. Opposing views will have 
to be stated in equally concrete and specific 
terms. 

Whatever one’s conclusions concerning 
Lefever’s policy prescriptions, Uncertain 
Mandate is an important addition to the 
literature concerning the United Nations 
operation in the Congo, and more generally 
the analysis will long stand as a classic 


, study of who gets what and how in the 


arena of international organization. 
HAROLD KARAN’ JACOBSON 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 


CARL LEDEN and Kart M. SCHMOTT. The 
Politics of Violence: Revolution in the 
Modern World. Pp. x, 244. Englewood 

~ Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. $5.95. 
Professor Carl Leiden is a specialist on 

Middle Eastern politics. Professor Karl M. 

Schmitt specializes on Latin America. They 


~ have collaborated to write a useful, sound, 


and perceptive comparative study of revo- 
lutions. 

Part I of the book is entitled ‘The 
Theory of Revolution,” but it is really a 
close comparative analysis of modern revo- 
lutions. It defines terms, distinguishes 
varieties of civil strife, and dissects its 
topic. The place of violence, terror, and the 
armed forces are discussed. Various general 
explanations of cause are presented and | 
tested against historical examples. Subse- 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The World Community in Transition 
Third Edition 


Norman D. Palmer, University 
of Pennsylvania 


Howard C. Perkins 


About 720 pages, 7”x914”, 
A January 1969 Publication 


“This third edition attempts to give due 
attention to underlying trends and 
major developments in international 
relations, as well as to basic principles 
and practices. It also attempts to give 
due recognition to the new trends in the 
study of international relations, includ- 
ing greater emphasis on interdisciplin- 
ary, comparative, behavioral, and 
quantitative methods and theoretical 
approaches. Since this is primarily a 
basic text in the field, it tries to take 
account of the revolutionary develop- 
ments in both the international scene 
and the study of international relations 
in a manner consistent with its basic 
purpose: to provide a comprehensive, 
balanced, non-argumentative, teachable 
introduction to international relations, 
clearly and logically organized and 
intelligibly written.” (from the Preface) 


The book’s erganization makes it suit- 

: able for either a one- or two-term 
course: the first half examines the 
principles of international relations, and 
the second half focuses on contem- 
porary world politics. Each chapter 
concludes with an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, and the Appendix is unusually 
elaborate for a basic text. Generously 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
cartoons. 


Houston Miffitn 
Boston Í Atlanta / Dallas 
Geneva, Ill. / New York / Palo Alto 
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The United Nations Force in Cyprus 


B James A. Stegenga An examination of unFicyp that assesses its 
ecticiency as a military operation designed to mitigate civil conflict in 
ai area in which communal violence has posed a threat to the peace of 
tte world. $6.25 


The Politics of Intervention 
The Allitary Occupation of Cuba, 1906-1909 


- By Allan Reed Millett An account of President Theodore Roose- 
v-it's takeover of the Cuban government that does much to reveal the 
lerger dimensions of a question that continues to exercise our govern- 
ment today: Can temporary stability-brought about by force that is 
not coupled with an intensive effort to bring about reform ever result 
ir lasting peace? $6.50 


Elit2 Images and Foreign Policy Outcomes 
A Stady of Norway 


Bs Philip M. Burgess A conclusive demonstration that an under- 
standing of the “strategic image” held by any nation’s governing elite, 
b~ which it selectively defines and evaluates the country’s interna- 
tional position as a determinant of its foreign policy, constitutes a 
remarkably reliable basis for making valid predictions concerning 
fı ture developments on the international scene. $6.25 


Twe Studies in Constitutional Interpretation 


By Teiford Taylor Essays on “Search, Seizure, and Surveillance” 
aad “Free Trial and Free Press: First Fruits of the Warren Report” 


b~ the former chief prosecutor at the Nuremberg war crimes aoe 
7.00 


The Changing Law of Nations 


Ey Josef L. Kunz A distinguished member of the “Vienna School of 
Jaternational Law” examines the changes in the Law of Nations that 
have been produced by transformations in world conditions since 
1314, $15.00 


©; Ohio State 


University Press 
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quent chapters in Part I are “The Stages of 
Revolution,” ‘Revolutionary Leaders and 
Followers,” and “The Ideology of Revolu- 
tion.” The last-named chapter is, in fact, 
concerned with the jdeologies that accom- 
pany revolutions. 

Throughout Part I, the authors draw 
widely on existing literature with facility, 
perception, and discrimination. Their gen- 
eralizations are supported by frequent cita- 
tion from published sources and actual 
examples. 

Most of the second half of the book is 
devoted to four detailed case studies on 
the revolutions in Mexico in 19:0, Turkey 
in 1919, Egypt in 1952, and Cuba in 1959. 
Each study relates the facts of that case 
to the generalizations of Part I., 

A concluding chapter summarizes. com- 
paratively and indulges briefly in some 
rather vacuous prognostication. The follow- 
ing fifteen-page Bibliography is a handy 
guide to the literature of the field. 

The authors disclaim any intention “to 


‘break new theoretical ground.” The book 


is primarily designed for classroom use. 
It attains that aim. It provides a clear, 
concise summary of the revolutionary 
phenomenon, and-its case studies add a 
dimension of depth and detail. 

Indeed, the authors have been a bit on 
the modest side in their prétensions. The 
book may not throw down any glittering 
new generalizations that cast all revolutions 
in a single, simple mold, but it does show 
how shallow may have been the sweeping 
dicta of Brinton and others who thought 
they had done that job. Leiden and Schmitt 
remark that “there is no single—or simple 
~—model of revolution. In practice revolu- 
tion assumes a multitude of forms.” The 
evidence they present persuasively supports 
that disheartening conclusion. 

WELLIAM G. ANDREWS 

Professor of Political Science 

State University of New York 


Brockport 


RicHarp A, FALK. Legal Order in a 
Violent World. Pp. xvi, 610. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1968. 
$15.00. 

This volume is a bold venture, for it 
deals with the fundamental problem of our 
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times? contrasting the forces that make for 
law and order and setting them against the 
forces that tend to obstruct and destroy. - 
It is not a mere descriptive recitation bf 
the events of the times, but it is a careful 
search into the causes of “the conflicting 
elements in international relations and an 
effort to find a reconciliation, or rather a 
means of bringing on is disruptive under 
control. 

In the ore the author lists what 
he describes as “the developments relevant 
to international violence that set the stage 
for contemporary international law’: the 
existing long-range nuclear weapons tech- 
nology, the collapse of the colonial system, 
the existence of violence within the indi- 
vidual state, the conflict of ideologies, the 
emergence of regional groups, and the new 
status of individuals in relation to legal 
institutions. Placed against these forces is 
the slow growth of a consensus of legal 
authority in international society. Each of 
these developments is a problem in itself, 
and-the analysis of each of them calls for 
a knowledge of the forces that have been’ 
developing in international law over the 
past two decades, in respect to which the 
author has already demonstrated his ability. 

Perhaps the analysis of the legal status ` 
of the United States involvement in Viet- 
nam holds the most current interest. Here, 
we have a closely reasoned indictment of 
the intervention of the United States in 
Vietnam, described as an “imperial role” 
and, in an answer to Professor Moore, as 
“the greatest tragedy ever in American 
foreign policy.” The condemnation of our 
policy of intervention in Cuba in 1961, 
in the Bay of Pigs case, is equally severe. 

The author also has some excellent re- 
flections on the ways and means of attain- 
ing world order, either by revolutionary 
changes in the international system or by 
reformist methods. Unfortunately, the ab- 
stract phrasing of the essay will limit the 
range of its readers. For the analysis is 
keen, and the practical conclusions are of 
real value But the style makes hard read- 
ing except for the lawyer who is already 
in touch with the subject The same is to 
be said of the chapter (2) on the “Regula- 
tion of International Conflict by Means of 
Law,” in which the acute analysis of the 
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underlying Torces o7 law and conflict is 
obscured by the abstract terms in which 
‘it is, presenf2d to-us. An exception is the 
admirable ` survey of the United States’ 
policy of noaintervention. 

The fact that the essays are reprints, 
in revised fcrm, of eerlier articles appearing 
in different publications does not weaken 
the unity o the volume. For the material 
.is well organized, and the analysis of the 
conflict between -law and violence is con- 
sistent throvzhout. Professor Falk deserves 
our thanks or his contribution to the great 
problem of the day, the urgency of which 
is pressing Lard upon us. 
C. G. FENWICK 
Consultart 
Legal Devzartment 
Pan Ame ican, Union 
Washingbn, D Lf. E” 


LINDA B. N ILLER. World Order and Local 
Disorder The United Nations and In- 
‘ternal Conflicts. . Pp. 235, Princeton, 

© N.J.: Proceton University Press, 1967. 
$6.50. 

In this Sudy the author undertakes an 
analysis of the role of the United Nations 
in various internal conflicts during the 


- years since World War IL.. In her intro- 


duction she explains that, contrary to the 
rather, common practice in the growing 
literature m internal conflicts, she has 
chosen not to use the term “internal wars” 
because of the exc2ssively narrow conno- 
tation that can be attached to this term. 
The pheazomenon of internal conflict or 
‘ disorder is, of course, as old as organization 
society. WV hat is significant about the period 
since’ the “Var is the extent to which in- 
ternal contict has come to have inter- 
“national significance. As-Miss Miller rightly 
observes, when, the Charter of the United 
Nations ‘wis being drafted at San Fran- 
cisco, as bad heppened at Paris a quarter 
of a centtry earlier, the phenomenon of 
armed vioence was considered solely in 
terms of tke use of armed force in relation- 
ships between states. Since then, however, 
for variou: reasons, which Miller correctly 
identifies, he problem of violence has come 
to be viered in much broader terms, and 
international significance has come to be 
attached to many forms of violence which 
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on the surface might be thought of as 
being purely internal or domestic and 


- therefore not the legitimate concern of an 


organization set up to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 

This change has chiefly been the result 
of two developments in the postwar world. 
The first development is an ideological 
conflict, the “Cold War,” in which the 
Communist side has been forced under- 
‘ground by the swéeping Charter prohibi- 
tion of the use of force in interstate rela- 
tions and the recognized consequences of 
thermonuclear war. The second develop- 
ment is the movement to liquidate coloni- 
alism which has resulted in the creation of 
areas of conflict and instability which the 
Organization has been compelled to make 
its concern because of the commitment 
of its members to independence or self- 
government for colonial peoples and to the 
maintenance of international peace on the 
basis of respect for territorial integrity of 
states. 

For purposes of analysis, Miss Miller 
has attempted to categorize instances of 
internal conflict “according to the broad 
types ... with which the United Nations 
has dealt.” Her categories are “colonial 
war,” “internal conflicts involving a break- 
down of law and order,” and “proxy wars 
and internal conflicts involving charges of 
external aggression- as subversion.”. Her 
descriptions of the United Nations’ role in 
various conflicts, such as the Congo and 
Cyprus, are balanced, accurate, and ade- 
quate for the purpose of analysis. Her 
attempts in chapter conclusions and in her 
final chapters on “Retrospect and Prospect” 
to generalize from experience are less satis- 
factory, primarily because the uniqueness 
of the various cases only permits a level 
of generalization which too often borders 
on the obvious and is largely meaningless 
as a guide to the future. This qualification 
is not intended, however, to detract from 
the real value which the monograph has 
as a systematic analysis of an aspect of 
United Nations activity that is likely to 
have continuing importance. 

LELAND M. GOODRICH 

Professor. of International 

Affairs 
Columbia University 
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International Relations texts of proven excellence... 


WORLD POLITICS Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


A. E. K. ORGANSKI, The University of Michigan 
Knopf, 1968; 544 pages; $8.50 


The revision of this successful international relations text preserves the approach, 
structure, and lively, readable style that made the first edition so exciting. fessor 
Organski has reworked and updated every chapter and has added two new chapters 
on the process of national growth and the balance of terror. 


Ca 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS Fourth Edition 

The Struggle for Power and Peace 

HANS J. MORGENTHAU, Unwerstty,of Chicago 

Knopf, 1967; 672 pages; $8.95 

This text remains what has been justly called “a landmark in American literature 
dealing with international politics.” In this fourth edition particular attention is given 
to the United Nations, and to the issues of imperialism, prestige and nuclear war. 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS Second Edition, Revised 
World Politics in Our Time 


JOHN G. STOESSINGER, City University of New York 
Random House; 460 pages; $6.75 - 


The revised and updated edition of the text which won the Bancroft Prize in Inter- 
national Relations. The major problems of international politics, organization, and 
law are covered; including such recent developments as disarmament negotiations, 
the struggle against colonialism in Africa, and the U. N. financial criais. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE BIPOLAR WORLD 
PETER J. FLIESS, University of Massachusetts 
Random House, 1968; PS-55; 221 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE INTERWAR YEARS, 1919-1939 
WILLIAM J. NEWMAN, Boston University _ ( frie 
Random House, 1968; PS-60; 256 pages; $2.65 paperbound `” 


SUEZ—Ten Years Later 
PETER CALVOCORESSI, Susser Universi 
Pantheon, 1967; 160 pages; $1.95 paperboun 


In preparation—an imporlant new work on modern nationalism 


NATIONALISM AND ITS ALTERNATIVES 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Harvard University 
Knopf, Spring 1969; about 300 pages; about $5.95 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 


The College Department ; 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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Ronald Hutt 
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EASI AFRICA: 
The Past in Chins 
The Future j In Pawi 





ANATOMY OF THE SS STATE 


a Heimct Krausnick, Hans Buchheim, 

artin B oszat, and Hans-Adolf Jacobsen 
Introducfion by Elizabeth Wiskemann 
“Historically illuminating’—Hugh Trevor-Roper 
“A work. of first-rate importance. No other book that I have read... brings out so 
clearly the inhuman logic which bound the whole system together, and the fact that it 
has been written ty four leading German historians of the younger generation adds to 
its autho ity.” —Alan Bullock $10. 00 


ARE AMERICANS EXTINCT? 

_ by Jethre K. Lieberman 
Mr. Lieberman, author of Understanding Our Constitution, traces America’s immigra- 
tion legis ation frem the development of the “national origins” policy, to its reaffirma- 


tion in the: McCarran-Walter Act, through the battle for the enactment of the 1965 law. 
$5.95 


` 


THE JAPANESE TECHNOCRACY 


Management and Government In Japan 


by Marstall E. Dimock 
An exper in business and government probes the managerial processes that led Japan ' 


to econonic leadership, showing how managers there have balanced the traditional and 
the progressive and are attempting humane and efficient control of social and economic 
forces. A. Weathermark Edition $5.95 


EAST AFRICA: The Past In Chains, The Future In Pawn 


by Alber Moister 

` This indt=tment by a French economist and sociologist charges capitalist countries with 
the econsmic and political destruction of Africa. As evidence, he describes the colonial 
backgrounds of Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda. He predicts imminent economic chaos 
unless the policies of capitalist investors change. $7.50 


THE >OWER OF PARLIAMENT 
An Evo'utionary Study of the Functions of the 


House 3f Commons in British Politics 


by Rona d Butt Foreword by Karl Loewenstein 
Mr. Butt, assistant government editor for the London Times, assesses the function of 


the Houe of Commons in British politics today. He describes its evolution and then 
focuses cn its current influence and its relationship to the Prime Minister, the Cabinet, 
the Civil Service, and the party machines. $8.50 


Sec WALKER AND COMPANY 720 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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STANLEY HOFFMANN. Gutdliver’s Troubles, 
or the Setting of American Foreign 
Policy. Pp. xx, 556. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1968. $11.95, 


Gulliver’s Troubles, or the Setting of 
American Foreign Policy is the best yet 
of the recent crop of books critical of 
United States foreign policy. Although Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann claims to be engaged 
primarily in analysis rather than in eval- 
uation and prescription, his study bristles 
with negative judgments on the contempo- 
rary content and style of United States 
policy and offers cogent recommendations 
for reform. But in contrast to the more 
polemical writings of critics with similar 


policy conclusions—Fulbright Steel, and’ 


Stillman—Hoffmann roots his criticism of 
American statecraft in a highly developed 
analysis of the essential characteristics of 
the international system and our national 
habits of perceiving, designing policies for, 
and acting in this system. 

Hoffmann shows how the American 
styles of foreign policy decision-making 
and diplomacy—especially the apolitical, 
engineering approach, which strives to re- 
duce even major policy issues to terms 
susceptible to management-effciency anal- 
ysis; and the “Wilsonian syndrome,” with 
its gross oscillations between reformist- 
activist attempts to reshape the interna- 
tional system and isolationist-quietistic re- 
actions to frustrations of its activist phases 
—are very much a product of our do- 
mestic political system: The need to mo- 
bilize a majority in a national consensus 
in order to select the executive all but rules 
out a debate over ends And the need to 
sustain a working majority among Con- 
gressmen who owe their elections more to 
their acceptance by the local constituency 
than to national party loyalty forces the 
executive to oversimplify foreign policy 
objectives in terms of grand moral crusades 
or bedrock security interests. 

These characteristics, argues Hoffmann, 
were fortuitously congruent with the role 
required of the United States in the inter- 
national system during the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s With opposing alliance sys- 
tems organized essentially into two hier- 
archical blocs, whose antagonism toward 
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one another was limited primarily by mili- 
tary deterrence, the arts -of co-operation 
with adversaries and competition with 
friends were not the qualities of statectaft 
in greatest demand. Diplomacy was over- 
shadowed by apocalyptic rhetoric, and the 
capabilities to provision the deterrence 
postures could be designed by technical 


experts. 
Now, however, with the international 
system becoming ‘“multi-hierarchical” 


(based on sets of hierarchies, organized 
according to diverse—not always military: 
— factors of power, and decentralized), the 
United States and the Soviet Union, who 
will still be the military-technological su- 
perpowers, will have to learn to practice 
a diplomacy of moderation, and work more 
through international organizations. 

Can Gulliver be untied from the habits 
of a clumsier diplomacy that were rein- 
forced during the Cold War? Hoffmann 
says yes, but this is a difficult contention 
for him to support, since he had done such 
a masterful job of showing how Gulliver’s 
troubles proceeded just as much from es- 


_ sential qualities of being as from misper- 


ceptions of reality. 

Hoffmann grants that the new diplomacy 
of moderation and flexibility will require 
dificult adjustments in our national style, 
but claims there are important American 
ideals and skills that could be positively 
exploited to facilitate such an adjustment: 
for example, our proclaimed encouragement 
of diversity, our military strategic expertise 
—which will need elaboration and refine- 
ment in the multipolar military environ- 
ment—and our passion for peace-making, 
This reviewer would also stress our skills 
—heretofore developed mainly in our do- 
mestic politics and economics—at bargain- 
ing between conflicting interest groups. 

Yet the optimistic evaluation of the 
ability of the United States to adapt with- 
out traumas to the changed international 
environment is offered by Hoffmann more 
as a hope than as a conclusion flowing 
from his analysis which, on the contrary, 
would seem to support a more pessimistic 
conclusion. 

It is unfortunate that such a wide- 
ranging study was billed by the Council 
on Foreign Relations as one of its Atlantic 
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Policy Studies Only the final third of the 
book is devo ed to American policy for 
the North A-lantic region. Any policy- 
maker cr schclar who is able to digest the 
intellectual incensity and subtlety of this 
remarkable toar de force will find much of 
relevance to hs own area of concentration. 
SEYOM BRowN* 

The RAND Corporation 

Santa Moniza 

California 


N. Gorpon Levi, Jr. Woodrow Wilson 
and World Politics: Américas Response 
to War ard Revolution. Pp. mi, 340. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968. $7.50. 


This volume is a, welcome’ addition to 
the long shelf of books on Woodrow 
Wilson and comtemporary American foreign 
policies. Indeed, students of the origins of 
the “cold war’ should find this work most 


useful. Wilson was the first American presi- 


dent to respond to the Soviet Communist 
challenge. It vas he who saw the need- for 
adapting the historic principle of non- 
involvement -n European affairs to the 


rapidly changing conditions of his time: : 


German impe-ialisra, Lenin’s call for world 
revolution, Exst European nationalism, al- 
ternating patterns of balance of power, and 
growing demands everywhere for social, 
economic, aad political improvements. 
Neither in th2 exp2rience of the American 
people nor in their traditions could Wilson 
find easy ratzonalizations, simple justifica- 
tions, and gudelines shaped by usage and 
custom. But Tis strong conviction that the 
United States had a mission to lead man- 
kind was not deterred or blunted. As Pro- 
fessor Levin correctly points out, “The 
President never doubted that American 
liberal values were the wave of the future 
in world polit.cs.” 


* Any views expressed in this’ paper are 
those of the author. They should not be 
interpreted -as reflecting the views of The 
RAND Corpo-ation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private 
research sponsors. Papers are reproduced by 
The RAND Corpcration as a courtesy to 
members of ifs staff. 
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Wilson sought to extend the American. 
national values which he believed to be 
identical with “universal progressive liberal 
values.” Unhesitatingly and enthusiastic- 
ally, he formulated his foreign policies on 
the bases ot the “new freedom” he worked 
toward in this nation: morality as a basis 
of action, the right of a people to govern 
themselves, and the mission of the United 
States to enlige the area of world peace 
and prosperity. 

Levin succeeds admirably in analyzing 
Wilson’s foreign policy principles, objec- 
tives, and actions against the background 
of revolutionary changes both at home and 
abroad—particularly in Russia. Wilson’s 
accomplishments, failures, and ambiguities 


‘are objectively delineated without disturb- 


ing the unity of the writer’s thesis. This is 
an important book; the research, both in 


archival and published works, is most im- 


pressive. Wilson’s response to war and 


revolution of his time, for all its strengths 


and weaknesses, has become the founda- 
tion upon which most of our reactions to 
war and revolution of our time are based. 
Lours L. GERSON 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Connecticut 


Braprorp PERKINS. . The Great Rap- 
prochemenit: England and the United 
_ States, 1895-1914. Pp vii, 341. New 
York: Atheneum, 1968. $7.95. 


This is the latest of Professor Bradford 
Perkins’ books on Anglo-American rela- 
tions. In his several earlier studies he 
found that a mutual animosity permeated 
the relationship between the two countries 
throughout most of the nineteenth century. 
In the present century, however, a new 
spirit of understanding and friendship has 
enabled the two countries-to form effective 
alliances in the two World Wars. This 
diplomatic transformation the author calls 
“the Great Rapprochement.” 

The purpose of this study is to. delineate 
the improved relationship between the two 


‘countries during the decades prior to World 


War I and to explain why animosity, gave 
way to fnendship. At the beginning of 
Lord Salisbury’s ministry, after the election . 


\ 
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of 1895, there existed considerable hostility 
between the two countries, and this mani- 
fested itself in the angry dispute over the 
boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. By the end of the Salisbury minis- 
try in 1905, England haa abandoned its 


hostile attitude and had begun to cultivate - 


American friendship. 


Why did this diplomatic revolution occur ’ 


during the Salisbury ministry? Professor 
Perkins undertakes to answer this question 
by a careful study of the changing eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural conditions on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The most im- 
portant factor in the new relationship was 
the Spanish-American War which clearly 
marked the emergence of the United States 
as a world power. Still relatively isolated 
from the Continent and beset by difficulties 
in South Africa, England was quite willing 
to accept the United States as an imperial 
partner. Both countries shared the new 
imperial impulse of Anglo-Saxonism and 
both responded to the appeal “to take up 
the White Man’s burden.” 

The improvement in diplomatic relations 
rested on the solid foundations of changing 
economic and cultural conditions. Both 
countries considered Germany to be their 
chief competitor for foreign markets. The 
improved economic relations of the two 
countries may be seen in the growth of 
British investments in the United States, 
which rose from $2.5 billion in 1900 to 
$4.5 billion in 1914. Eually significant 
were the closer cultural ties between the 
two countries. While books published in 
England continued to be read on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the impact of American 
culture on England can be seen in “the 
flood of American books which inundated 
England after the 1880's.” 

Although the friendship between the 
two English-speaking countries was strong, 
it had strict limitations. 
to celebrate the century of peace that had 
prevailed between them since the 
treaty of Ghent ending the War of 1812. 
The limits of the friendship were also 
clear. When war came to England in 1914, 
very few Americans, according to Professor 
Perkins, were willing to abandon their tra- 
ditional policy of neutrality. The friend- 
ship, however, assured a continuing sym- 


Tt enabled them ` 
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pathy for England and a favorable recep- 
tion of Allied propaganda. 
T RAYMOND G. CowHERD 
Professor of History 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania 


Peter Nicaors. The Politics of the Vati- 
can. Pp. ix, 373. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1968. $6.95. 


Peter Nichols in The Politics of the 
Vatican reflects not only his years of service 
as Vatican correspondent for the London 
Times, but also his m long hours of 
research and study on papal customs and 
history. He sees John XXIII and Paul IV 
attempting to break out of the straight- 
jacket of tradition as entrenched in the 
Curia and trying to look at the contempo- 
rary world. “More than any other time 
in modern history, the papacy is now mak- 
ing its spiritual voice heard in international 
affairs. . . . Yet the actual life of the 
Vatican is very circumscribed and still does 
not tally with the determination of John 
XXIII and his successor to force a break 
from its narcissit provincialism and look 
out to the world at large.” 

The author, although critical of many 
papal policies, writes with sympathy and 
understanding. He sees a danger to the 
Vatican in cutting its historical ties and 
in lessening its authoritarianism. He well 
illustrates the problems facing a Pope, be 
it Pius XII and Hitler’s Germany or Paul 
IV and the modern Communist nations. 
It is of passing interest to note that he 
correctly predicted the stand that Paul IV 
would take on birth control. 

Nichols too is a child of history and sees 
the current Afro-Asian policy of the Vatican 
in the light of earlier papal alliances with a 
Constantine or a Charlemagne in order: to 
have a temporal lever to help carry out its 
spiritual mission. To the author it is an- 
other attempt of Rome to call in new forces 
to redress the balance of the old 

He finds great promise in the more 
friendly attitude of the Church toward 
communism, ecumenism, anticolonialism, 
and anti-Americanism He considers the 
growing power of the bishops in church 
affairs as a sign of strength. Yet he cau- 
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tions and zoints out without bias thet the 
Curia’s pewer is firmly entrenched and 
that “the Holy Father” must bear the 
‘burden of histo-y.” After all, the ‘ Vati- 
can is authoritarcan, or it is nothing.” 

A real contrition of the book :s its 


profound and dstinctive analysis o> the 


machinery of the Church. Not only does 


Nichols provide real historical and lucid 
insights into the various offices, coleges; 


and congregations, but he illustrates how 
various ecclesiast.cs both living and dead 
have affected the bureaucratic functioas of 
the Vatican. Most pertinent are his de- 


scriptions cI how Popes, past and present, 


have had to cope with tae maneuverings, 
jealcusies, and ambitions of their sub- 
ordinates. In the final analysis, how=ver, 
he is of the opinton that all persons con- 
nected with the Koman hierarchy work for 
the well-be:ng of the Church as they per- 


sonally uncerstand it to be. The avthor’ 


insists that if he were a Catholic he could 
constantly pray fer Paul IV who is caught 
between two opposing forces in the Church. 
“He wants to corzect a number of things; 
he wants to conserve far mere ” 

Tke book is excallently written, but fhere 
are a few spots in which Nichols assumes 
a little too much xnowledge on the pact of 
the reader. It 3 a must book for all 
students of modern diplomacy, for whether 
they like iz.or rot, the Church wil. be 
playing a continaally increasing role in 
world affairs on both the social and peliti- 
cal levels. Needless to say, that role will 
be a significant one. The Holy Father, who 
is the Church, is deeply concerned with 
current social, eccnomic, ar.d political prob- 
lems Yet tis involvement is only so that 
the sole and great purpose of. the Chrrch, 
the salvation of sculs, may be more readily 
achieved “For waatever the Vatican Joes 
—-and this again sets it shining brightly 
in a glaze of righfeousness—is done in the 
name of the Kingdom of Heaven, waose 
advance post, or »earguard, or.simple rep- 
resentation, here œ earth it claims ‘to 3e.” 

JOHN J. Murrey 
. Professor and Caairman 

Department of History 

Coe Colleze 

Cedar Rapids 

Iowa 
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Simon Serraty. France, De Gaulle, and 
Europe: The Policy of the Fourth and 
Fifth Republics toward the Continent. 
Pp, xiii, 176. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1968. $6.95. 

This short, intelligent, but somewhat un- 
satisfying book is intended to be a study 
of “the policy of the Fourth and Fifth 
Republics toward the Continent.” It is,- 
however, more than that in scope; and 
therein lies its weakness. The author at- 
tempts to bring together into a meaningful 
synthesis a whole ‘series of topics con- 
nected in only the most general way with 
the development of France’s European pol- 
icy, such as the force de frappe, anti- 
Americanism, parliamentary disinterest, the 
constitutional powers of the President, and 
so on. On many of these topics he has 
enlightening, often cutting remarks to 
make, as when he points out that on most 
foreign policy matters “the National As- 
sembly would merely follow its own course 
and eventually devise a great design in no 
way related to that of the government.” 
His account of French reaction to the 
Atlantic Alliance, the Council of Europe, 
and the German problem, under the Fourth 
Republic, and to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) reform, 


_Franco-German co-operation, and polycen- 


trism, under the Fifth Republic, is clear 
and useful. But by attempting to deal 
with too many ‘topics, he fails to give a 
sufficiently enlightening account of the 
character of France’s policy for Europe. 


The most. evident need is for an eco- - 


nomic framework to tie together the dis- 
parate topics. If one considers the Fourth 
Republic from the economic point of view, 
it cannot be said: that it entered a period 
of decline, as Serfaty asserts. The founda- 
tions of the economic miracle of the Fifth 
Republic were laid by Jean Monnet and 
the bright young men of the Planning 
Commissariat. The Coal and Steel Com- 
munity made economic sense, but military 
nonsense; and it is erroneous to think of 


it as principally a method for the sub- . 


ordination of West Germany. 

There is, moreover, a certain danger in 
she author’s dichotomy of “conditions of 
decline” existing before 1958 and “condi- 
tions of ascendency” existing thereafter. 


` 
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As Alfred Grosser has pointed out, prestige 
is not necessarily influence. Ascendancy 
in the Gaullist sense implies the power to 
make one’s will respected by other nations; 
and de Gaulle has been unable to achieve 
this, except in the most negative sense 
He has been able to delay, perhaps perma- 
nently, the integration of Europe, and to 
weaken the North Atlantic alliance. But 
he is powerless to safeguard the cherished 
polycentrism in eastern Europe on which 
he had set so many hopes, or to make 
France the arbiter between the world’s 
great powers. ‘The passionate demonstra- 
tions of disillusionment with Gaullism this 
spring was a searing warning against basing 
the foreign policy of a second-class power 


on great power presumptions. The cost is 


simply too great. Ascendancy at home and 
abroad requires a gigantic economic base. 
A Common Market, broadened to include 
the whole of western Europe, could have 
provided it; but the General chose to 
spurn it. De Gaulle, to borrow Serfaty’s 
terms, created the conditions for his own 
decline. 
F. Roy WILLIs 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Davis 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Roy Lusove. The Struggle for Social Secur- 
thy, 1900-1935. Pp. viii, 276. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. $6.95. 


‘. This book. presents a readable, accurate’ 


summary of the campaign for social in- 
surance programs in the United States. 
Lubove has chosen a useful theme for this 
historical analysis—‘the clash between so- 
clal insurance goals and the ideology and 
institutions of volunteerism”—and care- 
fully traces the way in which the social 
insurance movement in this country has 
been influenced by the philosophy of vol- 
unteerism. In this framework, he reviews 
the origins of workmen’s compensation, 


~ 
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mothers’ pensions, old-age assistance, un- 
employment insurance, and the early, un- 
successful attempts to establish public 
health insurance programs. Workmen’s 
compensation is cited as an illustration of 
the ability of volunteerism to influence 
social insurance, and the unsuccessful cam- 
paign' to establish public health insurance 
in 1915-1920 is cited as an example of the 
ability of special interest groups to “thwart 
completely” a social insurance program 
they opposed. In view of the title of the 
book, it is surprising that the struggle for 
the Social Security Act of 1935 receives 
very little attention. 

History comes alive and is very relevant 
in this book. Many of the paragraphs de- 
scribing the debates between voluntary 
interest groups and social insurance advo- 
cates that took place in the first third of 
this century—especially those in the chap- 
ter discussing health insurance—could al- 
most be used to describe similar debates 
which occurred in the 1960’s. And many of 
the other observations made in this book 
could be applied to current events. For 
example, Lubove states that the proponents 
of change—in this case social insurance 
proponents—argued in rational, economic 
terms while the supporters of the existing 
systems couched their arguments in sub- 
jective and moralistic terms. This is often 
the case today. And the book cites ex- 
amples where proponents of change tried 
to base their arguments for the adoption 
of a new program on successful experiences 


- of similar programs in foreign countries— 


but these analogies were dismissed as ir- 
relevant or used to discredit the proposal 
—for example, opponents of compulsory 
health insurance used the motto “Made in 
Germany, do you want it in California? ” 

Lubove’s review of the struggle for so- 
cial security is a valuable addition to the 
analyses of the origin and development of 
social insurance in the United States Per- 
haps its greatest strength lies in its rel- 
evance to present events. Its concluding 
sentence holds an interesting and reason- 
able prediction: “If the first phase in the 
evolution of the twentieth-century welfare 
state was the establishment of insurance 
programs related to employment, tthe sec- 
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ond will be a system of predictable, 10n- 
punitive income maintenance for those who 
cannot participate fully in the labor force.” 
„WILBUR J. COHEN 
Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare - 
Washington, D.C. 


R. G. TUGWELL. The Brains Trust. Pp. 
xxxii, 538. New York: Viking Press, 
1968. $10.00. 


I write this review with diffidence. Pro- 
fessor Tugwell is ia very old friend; we 
were colleagues in the “Brains Trut”: 
I occupy substantial space in this volume: 
these facts may modify critical judgm2nt. 


For his prencmination and pre-election | 


campaign of 1932,. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
mobilized a handful of intellectuals to 
work up policies and measures he cculd 
propose to the country as answers to the 
deepening financial, economic, and social 
crisis of the time. Raymond Moley did 
the recruiting; a. preponderant share of 
the original intellectual work eventuclly 
fell on Tugwell and myself. With =he 
edvice of Louis Howe, James Farley, D 

Basil O’Connor, Samuel Rosenman, end 
other party chiefs, Roosevelt mauled our 
proposals into: politically viable and ap- 
pealing shape. The intellectuals, then an 
tnusuel phenomenon in campaigns, w2re 
inilatteringly christened the “Brains Trust” 
by James M. Kieran of The New Yark 
Times—a jibe parried by Roosevelt who 


quipped that he had no “Brains Trust”. 


tut trusted in trains. Upon his election, 
the “New Deal,” with the political backng 
‘Roosevelt provided, translated the aza- 
demic solutions thus molded into legida- 
tion and government action into a deterri- 
native piece of American history. - 

Tugwell’s volume: is the most elaborate, 
substantial, and detailed account of the 
passage of these intellectual proposals 
through the campaign crucible toward fo- 
litical realization. | 

In the crucible, four confi:cting rias 
of thought at all times wers at work as 
. Tugwell makes clear. Moley, essentia ly 
conservative, believed the country was en- 
countering a conventional though unusua_ly 


going again.” 
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acute depression like those the country had 
regularly experienced about every seven 
years. He wanted to “get the old boat 
Tugwell thought the eco- 
nomic structure was fatally wounded; he 
sought a radical reorganization of laissez- 
faire relations between the state, private 
industry, agriculture, and labor. In a more 
classical approach, Louis Brandeis and 
Felix Frankfurter wanted free enterprise 
and a return to smaller-scale enterprise, 
disciplined by a high degree of free com- -` 
petition. I thought the money, banking, 
and credit system, as well as the market 
system for securities and commodities, had 
broken down, and needed reorganization 
with modification to meet an irreversible 
trend toward production by ever-growing 
corporations. ‘These must be. guided to 
meet the social as well as the economic 
need for renewed employment, more pro- 
cuction, and adequate wages, steering a far 
greater share of national income into the 
hands of the lower-income groups. In sub- 


‘stantial measure the conflicts between these 


conceptions were in fact accommodated. 
The result is history: 

Tugwell naturally gives first place to his 
own reactions, estimates, and syntheses. 
Frobably I would have done the same 
for mine had I written the volume. I 
could quarrel with some of his emphases. 
His scrupulously recorded dialogues with 
Franklin Roosevelt could be paralleled and 
their importance modified by some of my 
own. Essentially, they had the same end: 
Roosevelt was teaching Tugwell—as he 
tried to teach me and others—that in 
politics, ideas are effective just to the ex- 
tent political support can be mobilized to 
permit their protagonists to be elected and 
the ideas translated into legislation and. 
effective administrative action. 

Tugwell’s account is a first source of 
history-——splendidly written and well docu- 
mented, placing the thinking in the context 
of its surrounding political drama. It ‘is 
entitled to top rank in the political-scien- 
tific and historical literature of a decisive 


period that gave direction to the early 


‘Roosevelt era. 
ADOLF A. BERLE 
Columbia University 
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ee We believe that students want and de- 
serve an introduction to Political Sci- 
ence that demands a higher level of 
thinking than is evidenced in present 
texts. Such an introduction should give 
them an awareness of current research. 
It should have a point of view and not 
be limited to factual summaries, many 
of which are quickly outdated. It should 
be frank about matters in which we 
are ignorant, provide encouragement 
for students to formulate their own 
theories, and convey some of the ex- 
citement we political scientists expe- 
rience in our own work. We believe 
such a text can be written and hope that 
our book accomplishes these objectives. ee 


Joyce and William Mitchell 


The new introduction to Political Science that ts written 
for today’s student... and today's professor 


e POLITICAL ANALYSIS AND PUBLIC POLICY? 
An Introduction to Political Science 


By Joyce M. & Willlam C. Mitchell 
University of Oregon 
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A. J. Wann. The President as Chief 
Administrator: A Study of Frankkn D. 
Roosevelt. Pp. v, 219. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1968. $6.00. 


Released with a 1968 copyright by Public 
Affairs Press, this book is essentially a 
doctoral ‘dissertation completed in 1961. 
The subtitle rather than the title is ac- 
curately descriptive of the contents. The 
author threads his way through a series of 
administrative organizations and reorgani- 
zations in selected areas of domestic policy, 
foreign and preparedness policy, and war- 
time management under Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt (FDR). Even in this context, no- 
tice is not made nor advantage taken of 
some of the monographic, documentary, 
and analytical materials which have ap- 
peared in the last half dozen years, 
such as Barry Dean Karl’s Executive Re- 
organization and Reform in the New Deal, 
Cornwell and Seligman’s publication of the 
transcripts of the National Emergency 
Council (New Deal Mosaic), or brains- 
truster Raymond Moley’s First New Deal. 

Throughout the inventory of administra- 
tive developments in the New Deal years, 
there is much quoting of executive orders 
and listings of agency mutations and trans- 
mutations, personnel appointments, trans- 
fers, and removals. And to what‘ end? 
In conclusion, we are again reassured that 
Roosevelt was, in his own way, a creative 
administrator, if not by the standard of 
some scientific management orthodoxy of 
now-ancient days, then at least in terms of 
institutional impact. (In the closing chap- 
ter, ‘“Roosevelt’s Enduring Influence,” 
mention is made of New Deal institutional 
progeny which have survived and spawned 
atomic age variants.) . 

What is missed, of course, is an analysis 
of the president’s role as chief adminis- 
trator. What are the possibilities—or as 
we are wont to Say nowadays, the options 
-open to the man in the White House in 
attempting to exercise control over the 
bureaucracy? What is the nature of the 
limitations which are imposed? What in 
fact does leadership—presumably the func- 
tion of a “Chief”’—mean in this context? 
Philip Selmick, a sociological theorist, 
provided some intriguing hypotheses ten 
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years ago in his Leadership in Administra- 
tion. Richard Neustadt, a political scien- 
tist, both as astute observer and as par- 
ticipant in more than one post-Roosevelt 
administration, has suggested a number of 
insights into the qualities and strategies 
necessary for successful presidential leader- 
ship in the mid-twentieth century. In the 
end, however, one must ask whether, in a 
meaningful sense, even the most well- 
endowed candidate can hope to exericse 
real’ leadership over a vast, heterogeneous 
and semiautonomous bureaucracy in the 
age of the organizational-technological so- 
ciety. 

A common criticism cf reviewers is that 
they often suggest that the author should 
have written a different book. To this 
criticism the present reviewer pleads guilty. 

_ CHARLES E. JACOB 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
Rutgers University 


SipNEY BALDWIN. Poverty and Politics: 
The Rise and Dechre of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Pp. 438. Chapel 
Hil: University of North Carolina Press, 
1968. $10.00. ~ 


The nexus of poverty and politics is the 
general concern of this book. It is an 
important historical volume, dealing in 
depth with a serious rural condition of the 
1930’s: the impoverishment of a large pro- 
portion of the rural population and the 
struggle through an early government effort 
to remedy the condit.on. Also, it is of 
some importance that students, government 
practitioners, and the general public are 
reminded that once before we had a “war 
on poverty”; which, in terms of its time, 
was as “all out” an effort as today’s arsenal | 
has been able to mount. How the guns 
of this earlier war were finally muffled in 
the political process is the fascinating nar- 
rative of Mr. Baldwin, 

Much of the book is given over to the 
administrative and pclitical considerations 
entwined in the rural poverty facets of 
many programs of tne New Deal itself. 
Anyone who has stud.ed the period recog- 
nizes that the New Deal was made up of 
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many pragmatic components, this poverty 


thrust being only one of these components. 
The actions of mounting the war, its staff- 
ing and strategy, and its movements 
through attack, withdrawal, and retreat 
are weil documented. The struggles be- 
tween ‘the “old” and the “new” in the 
Department of Agriculture are detailed: 
not only in concept, kut with names of 
persons and agencies.’ No specific single 
cause of the demise of this poverty war 
is assessed, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated for not seeking a single, simple 
explanation. He relates the decline’ of 
Farm Secunty’s poverty efforts to the un- 
orthodoxy of the program, to ideological 
concern over experiments in social organi- 
zation,, to various sectianal fears of New 


‘Deal reforms, and to the general decline 


~ 


. political participation. 


students of rural problems. 


of the New Deal. Perhaps one flaw in the 
documentation, ‘though not entirely over- 


looked, 1s the lack of emphasis’ on the’ 


impact of World War II. The author could 
have given greater attention to how goals 
and objectives df the total society changed 
in an all-out World War for survival. The 
public could hardly be concerned with the 
plight of the farm poor—or with the fate 
of the Farm Security Administration— 
when the. resources of the country. were 
being totally mobilized in another kind of 
war. In the late 1960’s it‘’is interesting 
to speculate how the impact of another 
shooting war will be assessed when history 
is written about the latest and current 
“war on poverty.” ` 

This volume reminds us that there may 
be new weapons in the poverty arsenal, 
but the essential goals have not changed. 
The Farm Security Administration in the 
1930’s was proposing to “involve the poor,” 
to organize the unorganized, and to bring 
the rural impoverished,: black and white, 
into the main stream of economic and 
These are major 
poverty war objectives of this current 
decade. The experience of the 1930’s and 
how the politics of the situation were 
managed—or mismanaged—should not be 
Jost as lessons for current conditions. 

The book is highly recommended .for 
Also, it should 


be read by the’ current urban poverty 
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` all 


warriors who have little knowledge of this 
early effort and how the war was lost. 
Jonn H. SOUTHERN’ 
Director 
Economic Development Division 
United States Department of aaa 
Washington, D.C. 


SAMUEL MencHER. Poor Law to Pov- 
erty Program: Economic Security Policy 
in Britain and the United States. Pp. 
ux, 476. Pittsburgh: University `of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1968. $8.95. 

The late Samuel Mencher, Professor of 

Social Welfare at the University of Pitts- 


-burgh,. was one of the few social work 


professionals whose interest in policy was 
primary. This posthumous history is a 
splendid example of that interest. Based 
on the belief that an understanding of 
origins is important for evaluating pro- 
grams of economic security, the author 
traces welfare history from the mercantil- 
ists to Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty. ` 

The work may very well become a 
standard in the field. Eminently readable, 
it offers. one of the most comprehensive 
studies of the evolution of welfare policy 
currently available. Its scope ranges from 
sixteenth-century England, poverty in the 
age of laissez-faire, to nineteenth-century 
poor law “reforms.” -A most useful feature 
ig the delineation of the ideology of each 
of the periods surveyed. I was so in- 
trigued by its sheer competence that I 
could not help but think of the hours of 
tedious searching it would have saved had 
it been available for my own study of 
poverty problems. 

The several chapters on-ideology make 
us realize that men have always rationalized 
in one way or another what it is that they 
do: the implication is that’ it will ever 
be so. Thus, Mencher’s incisive review of 
liberalism, socialism, romanticism, and So- 
cial Darwinism, as well as other interpre- 
tations of social policy, offers an essential 
backdrop for understanding the evolution 
of measures dealing with the poor. And it 
was not always a matter of applying hu- 
mane criteria, but rather one of creating 
a viable labor force that could feed the 
maw of a burgeoning industrialism. In 
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this respect, Mencher’s keen perception of 
the central problem of the time may be 
contrasted with some revisionist views of 
the nineteenth-century industrial order 
which see the latter as an unalloyed bles- 
sing. But if such were true, then why 
the need for a welfare policy? Neverthe- 
less, that the latter was not always success- 
ful is clear from Mencher’s narrative. 

The volume is tightly packed with data: 
despite the density that this occasions, it 
does make for absorbing reading. The last 
part of the book is somewhat looser, as is, 
indeed, acknowledged in the generous Fore- 
word by Eveline Burns. Perhaps there 
was just too much to be compressed in a 
single volume; perhaps Mencher was being 
a bit too hasty in his desire to come to a 
conclusion. The discussion of the current 
War on Poverty, for example, is far too 
skimpy. Surely the lost opportunity to 
deal in concrete ways with the Great 
Society’s abortive effort is to be regretted. 
For that, readers will have to look else- 
where in the literature. But Mencher’s 
contribution is a worthy introduction to 
that literature. . 

BEN B. SELIGMAN 

Professor of Economics and Director 

Labor Relations and Research Center 

University of Massachusetts 


RALPH E. Lapp. The Weapons Culture. 
Pp. 230. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1968. $4.95. 


The Weapons Culture is a stimulating 
and a disconcerting book. It is written 
with enthusiasm and with a wealth of 
interesting detail, both technical and po- 
litical. The author’s hypothesis about the 
intimate relationship between the vested 
interests of the “industrial-military com- 
plex” and United States security policy 
raises serious questions about our decision- 
making process. If even partially tenable, 
it merits earnest scholarly investigation. 

It is disconcerting, however, to discover 
that the author’s technical expertise leads 
him to diffuse and to neglect this thesis. 
Topics are discussed which, although in- 
teresting in themselves, are tenuously re- 
lated to the title.. Lapp focuses on the 
subject of the “weapons culture” in the 
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Introduction, “The Eisenhower Warning,” 
--the industrial-military complex is a 
phrase coined by Eisenhower in his fare- 
well address in 1961 but never expanded 
upon by him in any of his writings or pub- 
lic statements—in the conclusions, “Weap- 
ons and Society,” and, to some extent, in 
the chapter, “Kennedy: The Bomb and 
Missiles.” ‘The Kennedy chapter is among 
the liveliest and deals with the politics of 
the fictitious missile gap of 1960. 

The other five chapters discuss the build- 
up of the United States strategic arsenal 
during the first years of Kennedy’s presi- 
dency, the problem of mutual deterrence, 
the Chinese nuclear effort, proliferation, 
and the antiballistic missile. ‘The thread 
uniting the. various topics is the nuclear 
arms race, and Lapp discusses what he 
considers the key United States decisions 
in this context. A description of the arms 
race usefully frames this discussion of the 
decisions that shaped United States secur- 
ity policy. Thosé aspects of international 
politics which explain the dynamics of the 
arms race are totally neglected, however. 

The nation-state system has been, and 
remains, essentially competitive and con- 
flict-oriented. Modern technology has both 
enlarged and constrained the scope of in- 
ternational politics. Today, whether for 
political or military reasons, scientific and 
technological competition is intrinsic to the 
international system. Competition in nu- 
clear technology between the United States 
and the Soviet Union—and other indus- 
trial powers—serves both the ends of the 
politics of international status and of sur- 
vival—however qualified the latter might 
be. The arms race can be constrained and 
channeled into more rational directions by . 
the concerted and unilateral decisions of 
the superpowers. It seems unlikely, on the 
other hand, that it can be eliminated with- 
out fundamentally altering the basic char- 
acteristics of the present international 
system. 

Nor does it seem plausible, on the basis 
of available evidence, that the arms race 
is the result, primarily, of the strivings of 
the so-called “military-industrial complex” 
in the United States. Moreover, Lapp is 
ambiguous on which has been the more 
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powerful stimulus to the arms race: Ameri- 
can overreaction to Soviet threats or the 
vested interests of the military ard the 
defense industries. Vet assigning some 
priority is essential to che thesis of his 
book. How are we to explain that in na- 
tional societies as different in their pelitical 
and economic organization as the Jnited 
States and the Soviet Union there should 
exist similar military-pclitical concplexes 
with the identical objective of promoting 
the arms race (p. 150). How important 
a factor in the arms raca is the difficulty 
of communicating one’s intentions and as- 
sessing those of the adversary? The com- 
plexity and difficulty of adversary com- 
munication in the nucleer arms race are 
crucial factors sustaining it. 

These are some of the important ques- 
tions that are suggested by Lapp’s observa- 
tions in The Weapons Culture. But he 
does not treat them. Nor does Lapp anal- 
yze the impact of the “weapons culture” 
as an arms economy on American scciety. 

The chief merit of this book is its focus 
on the relationship between modern 
weapons technology and the national means 
and ends of a ‘democratic society. The 
book raises many importent and per-inent 
issues. It is disappointing that they are 
treated polemically or not at all. | 

Cmo ELLIOTT Zo2P0 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Davm L. Grey. The Supreme Court and 
the News Medsa. Pp. 194. Evarston: 
Northwestern Universizy Press, 1968, 
$5.95, 


RicHarp S. RANDALL, Censorship cf the 
Movies: The Social and Political Cantrol 
of a Mass Medium. Pp. xvi, 280. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin ?ress, 
1968. $7.95, 


While the Supreme Court plays a part 
in both books, and both are published by 
university presses, the two books have 
nothing else in common. Dr. Grey deals 
with fundamental problem3 of news-report- 
ing, using the special situation in covering 
the Supreme Court as an illustration. He 
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describes the conflict between the news 
Situation and the pressure of newspaper 
deadlines, which is complicated by the 
limitations of the procedures and the tradi- 
tions of the court., He stresses the im- 
portance of the reporter’s background and 
contacts. 

Special conditions surround reporting 
Supreme Court decisions and opinions. 
Further, the majority opinion itself is not 
an ideal communication. It represents, at 
best, a compromise in views of the justices, 
and as such does not always set forth a 
clear-cut position, but one open to inter- 
pretation. Orten there is no summary para- 
graph, and the headnote, so convenient to 
lawyers and students later, is added after 
the opinion is handed down. Sometimes 
the key to differences is in a footnote, as 
in Justice Black’s opinion in the first of 
the school-prayer decisions in 1962. 

The reporter works, not from an ad- 
vance copy, but from a proof he receives 
as the opinion is read. An afternoon 
newspaper representative often has only 
minutes to digest a complex opinion, draw 
the news out of it, and report to his paper. 

No reporter may stop the reading to ask 
the justice a clarifying question or to talk 
to him afterwards. The court press officer 
answers no questions about meanings of 
opinions. Experienced reporters ‘often 
have access to justices, but for private, 
“nonnews” conversations. 

As a result, immediate reports of deci- 
sions and opinions are sometimes confusing: 
and are poorly backgrounded. ‘The eager- 
ness of the daily press for immediate 
comment by leaders often results in ill- 
informed opinions, because those inter- 
viewed have not had time to read the 
opinion. 

Dr. Grey describes the efforts of the 
American law schools to aid in this situa- 
tion. He discusses many specific cases, 
describes the work of a veteran reporter 
on a typical decision day, and offers many 
examples of differing handling of stories, 
as well as other illustrative material. The 
book aids in understanding the court and 
the press coverage of it. 

Dr. Randall traces the evolution of the 
present state of freedom of the movies 
through Supreme Court decisions, but his 
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main thrust is toward understanding the 


development of social and political controls 
of the film. 

Although state censorship has largely 

disappeared and the current liberal view of 
obscenity alone remains of the many ta- 
boos once put on the movies, our society 
remains concerned that the medium has 
broad appeal, includihg a wide appeal ‘to 
children. Prior censorship is accepted in 
the face of critics who point to apparent 
conflict with the First Amendment, but 
with certain safeguards. Classification, that 
i3, labeling a film as for adults only and 
the like, has gained some support in recent 
years. , 
The major segment of the industry 
today has public acceptance for many 
themes and materials it once would not 
have dared to offer. But constantly goad- 
ing the critics of complete freedom for the 
movies are the exploitation films, art films, 
the films with adult themes, and the ex- 
perimental films. 

Both text and references offer substantial 
help to the student of the legal side of 
censorship, but Dr. Randall’s major con- 
tribution is his development of the progress 
of social and political control of the film. 
He has examined control through the crim- 
inal process, private action and pressures, 
the influence of the church, especially the 
Roman Catholic Church, rating devices 
such as the Green sheet and the listings 
by several publications, the Motion Picture 
Code, and self-regulation by the Industry. 

JOHN E. STEMPEL 

Educational Adviser 

Defense Information School - 

Ft. Benjamin Harrison 


GOTTFRED Dretze. America’s Political 
Dilemma: From Limited to Unlimited 
Democracy. Pp. xii, 298. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. $7.95. 


Professor Dietze has written another 
book in support of his basic thesis that 
America’s difficulties at home and abroad 
stem from too much democracy, too great 
a departure from the ideas and ideals of 
the Founding Fathers. Some of the beliefs 
and arguments set forth in his earlier 
work, Jn Defense of Property (1963), are 
repeated and supplemented: in his latest 


polemic. In his view, virtually all of the 
changes that have generally been character- 
ized as liberalizing our legal, political, 
economic, and social life have, in fact, 
been backward steps and have brought 
us to the brink of disaster. 

Economic freedom—private property— 
is the supreme good in Professor Dietze’s 
universe. Anything that protects it from 
governmental interference is good; any- 
thing that invades its sanctity or in any 
way inhibits private enterprise is bad. 
Free government is government which pro- 
tects private property; democracy is gov- 
ernment that destroys private property. 

The prime constitutional guarantor of 
economic freedom is federalism; collateral 
requisites are separation of powers and 
judicial review. According to Professor 
Dietze, these basic features of the Ameri- 
can Constitution functioned satisfactorily 
until the Civil War, when Lincoln’s over- 
riding of federalism and separation of 
powers fractured the organic structure by 
providing a precedent and by taking the 
first steps in fundamentally transforming 
our free government into a democracy. 

As he sees it, the use of governmental 
power to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment or housing or to interfere in 
other ways with private property is a per- 
version of the original concept of civil 
rights as a limitation upon government; 
“protective” civil rights have thus been 
replaced by “aggressive” civil rights. The 
failure of the courts to serve as a con- 
tinuing check upon legislative—particularly 
Congressional—license, due chiefly to the 
perniciousness of Justice Holmes and his 
collaborators, has removed the final safe- 
guard against popular despotism. Finally, 
American foreign policy has also suffered 
from excessive democracy. Beginning with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, all presidents, act- 
ing as tribunes of the masses, have con- 
sorted with the Soviet Union to the detri- 
ment of our national interest. 

The point of view set forth here is not 
novel or new; it appears as a recurring 
theme. Professor Dietze’s book should not 
be dismissed as a mere tract of the times; 
however, it is a carefully written, scholarly 
work. His reading of history and politics, 
including our own, merits consideration. 
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Whether his studies have sharpened his 
perspective and prescienca or distorted his 
interpretive judgment, the reader will have 
to judge for himself. 
LAWRENCE H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Vice-President Emeritus 


Columbia University í 


Wiitiam P. Murray. The Triumph of 
Nationalism: ‘State Sovereignty, the 
Founding Fathers, and the Making of 
the Constittition. Pp. viii, 434. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1967. $10.00. 


From one point of view, this book beats 
a “dead horse.” It is devoted to proving 
a point long since accepted by virtually all 
competent constitutional historians: that 
the Philadelphia ‘Convention of 1787 es- 
tablished a genuinely sovereign national 
government, In Professor Murphy’s de- 
fense, however, it must be said that the 
“horse” may not be quite as dead in certain 
circles in the South as a rational considera- 
tion of constitutional history would have it 
appear. In fact, Professor Murphy, a 
southerner born and bred, lost his position 
in the law school at the University of Mis- 
sissippi in 1962 because he dared to speak 
out against the doctrines of state sovereignty 
and interposition, which of late have en- 
joyed a certain ghostly prestige below the 
Mason and Dixon line. The present work 
is evidently an outgrowth of that incident. 

Professor Murphy, as befits his profes- 
sion, musters his evidence somewhat in the 


‘style of a brief. A vividly written chapter ' 


on the failure of the Confederation gov- 
ernment puts one in mind of the strictures 
of John Fiske in: his Critical Pertod, al- 
though the author does make one con- 
cession to Merrill Jensen’s insistence upon 
the economic and social viability of the 
Confederation era: Murphy then enters 
upon an examination of the evidence that 
the Founding Fathers intended to establish 
a sovereign national government operating 
upon individuals. The evidence, of course, 
is for the most part overwhelming, but the 
author musters it extremely well. Through 
personal biographies, he establishes the fact 
shat all but Zour or five of the delegates to 
-he Convention were “advanced” or “mod- 
erate” nationalists’ He then engages in 
careful and precise. analysis of the work of 
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the Convention itself, commenting upon 
the significance of the May 30 resolution 
calling for the establishment of a national 
government, upon the acceptance by’ the 
delegates of the Randolph Plan calling for 
a government based upon individuals as the 
basis for discussion, upon the rejection by 
the Convention of state coercion as suitable 
to a confederation or league but not to a 
genuine national government, and so on. 
The analysis is detailed and: minute and 
for the most part unexceptionable. 

The only possible weakness in the book 
is the author’s failure to give the devil his 
due, even when scholarly objectivity calls 
for the concession. For example, he asserts 
in his enthusiasm that “the Convention 
emphatically rejected any method” of 
choosing the executive “which would have 
placed the power of selection in the states,” 
a conclusion which ignores the obvious 
fact that the delegates made electors state 
officers who might be chosen in any fashion 
the state wished. There are other little 
slips of the same kind. But they do not 
detract seriously from the force of an 
argument which will convince almost any- 
one—anyone that is, except the recalci- 
trants who inspired Professor Murphy to 
write his book. 

, Avrrep H., KELLY 

Professor of History 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 


W. TuRRENTINE JAcKsSON. The Enter- 
prising Scot: Investors in the American 
West after 1873. Pp. xiii, 415. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1968. $12.50. 

Following the Civil War, Scottish busi- 
nessmen became more aware of the growth 
potential of the American economy. The 
low security prices during the recession of 
1873 attracted widespread attention. In 
the years that followed, merchants, indus- 
trialists, bankers, and the Scottish public 
in general heard of large gains that ap- 
parently were possible from investments in 
the United States. 

The success of the Scottish-American 
Investment Company and the Scottish- 
American Mortgage Company of Edin- 
burgh and the Mackenzie companies and 
the Fleming trusts of Dundee stimulated 
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the “formation of more such enterprises. 
The established companies moved into min- 
ing, cattle, land promotions, and railroad 
construction., With the newcomers they 
made the 1880’s the great decade of 
Scottish-American investment. 

How well the individual investor fared 
is an interesting but moot question. The 
Scottish-American Investment Company 
and the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany paid 12.5 and 15 per cent annual 
dividends, and the Dundee trusts, although 
having an annual net’return of 8 to 9 per 
cent, paid smaller rates of dividends. 
Three generations elapsed between the in- 
itial investment and the winding up of 


somie of the mining and cattle companies. : 


During this period Scottish investors ex- 
perienced the same economic crises and 
years of prosperity as did American in- 
vestors. Individual Scots who participated 
in the closing out of the affairs of a com- 
pany undoubtedly were often unrelated to 
the original investors. The exceptional 
success of experienced capitalists working 
in syndicates is apparent, but many others 
failed, and no one was ever able to dupli- 
cate the records of Robert Fleming and 
William Mackenzie. l 
An obstacle to unusual success was long- 
distance management. The slowness of 
communication and travel during most of 
the period affected the collection and trans- 
mission of data to home offices. A return 
decision could not be made in time to 
permit it to be fully effective. Conse- 
quently, it was necessary to place much 
more reliance on and confidence in local 
representatives than is necessary today. 
Teachers, of course, in private finance 
should find this volume useful as a source 
of illustrations of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of- investment and finance.~ This 


study illustrates that the methods of pro- 


moters and the reaction of investors were 
basically the same in the period covered as 
they are today. Teachers of courses in 
economic history should find this study 
useful as a source of illustrations for the 
main outline of the economic development 
of the United States. 
FRED M. JONES 
Professor of Marketing 
University of Ilinois 
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f 
Harotp C. DeurscHu. The Conspiracy 
against Hitler m the TwHight War. Pp. 

x, 394. Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1968. $8.95. 

This important book, written by an out- 
standing historian of the period covered, 
deals with the second round in the opposi- 
tion to the Hitler regime, namely, the 
anti-Nazi plot of September, 1939-May 
1940, a conspiracy which involved the ser- 
vices of Pope Pius XII as an intermediary. 
As a result of diligent, painstaking research 
over a period of many years, Professor 
Deutsch has not only brought into full 
focus the details of this unique plan, but 
he has also put into clearer perspective the 
whole German resistance movement. 

The wide experience and erudition of 
the author has produced a book which is 
at once thorough, and complete, and which 
displays the balanced judgments which can 
only be expressed by one who has mastered 
the extensive literature and documents of 
the period. Dr. Deutsch corrects a num- 
ber of previously published details about 
persons and events connected with the 
inner conspiracy against Hitler. His keen 
characterizations of the important leaders 
in the opposition, such as Oster, von 
Weizsäcker, Gorderler, Kordt, Canaris, and 
Beck are outstanding. He also illuminates 
so many of the dark corners of organiza- 
tions and communications, as well as par- 
ticipants in the complicated network of a 
dictatorial regime. 

Chapter 4 on the “Vatican Exchanges” 
is a fascinating account of the communica- - 
tions between the Abwehr in Germany and 
tht Vatican, and between the Vatican and 
the British government. The part played 
by Dr. Miiller, and the cloak-and-dagger 
complications, demonstrate the author’s 
skill in sifting the wheat from the chaff. 
While keeping untangled the main threads 
of the story, he uses infinite care in 
checking and double-checking all of the 
minute details. With regard to the Pope’s 
consent to act as an intermediary between 
a conspiratorial group in one belligerent 
state and the government of an enemy 
country, Professor Deutsch comments that 
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it “can be reckoned among the most 
astounding events in the modern history 
of the papacy” (p. 121). “Pius XII,” he 
adds, “is shown ın a light that finds little 
reflection elsewhere in the history of his 
pontificate. He gambled this once and 
lost. But the risk, however great for the 
Church and himself, was incurred for the 
greatest stake of all—world peace” (p. 349). 

This book is a well-documented study 
and in the end becomes a spirited defense, 
of the leading conspirators (pp. 355-360). 
And, as the author conc_udes: “Suczess in 
Round II would therefore have dore con- 
siderably more than save the lives of 
millions and spare untold miseries for man- 
kind. It would have resulted in the image 
of a Germany which had been able to 
draw on reserves of mordl strength to rid 
itself of the infernal forces to which it had 
become enslaved” (p. 357). 

An exhaustive bibliography and an im- 
pressive list of personal sources of infor- 
mation are included in the Appendix This 
book is a must for all students əf the 
period. 

James K. PoLLOCK 

Professor Emeritus of 

Political Science 

University of Michigan 


BrapLtey F. Smrru. Adolf Hitler: His 
Family, Childhood ana Youth. Pp. 180. 
Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford 
University, 1967. $6.50. 


On June 26, 1913 a twenty-four-year- 
old young Austrian, coming from Vienna, 
crossed the Bavarian berder and took up 
quarters in Munich where he registered 
with the police as a “peinter and writer ” 
All that he possessed he carried wich him 
in a single piece of hand luggage, and he 
looked back on years of hardship and frus- 
trations—an unsuccessful and fragmentary 
school education, the bitter life of an in- 
mate of a Home for Homeless Men, the 
vain attempts to obtain admittance to the 
Vienna Art Academy, the severance of all 
family ties, and the solitude of a shiftless 
existence This was Hitler—the man who, 
according to his own account, fell on his 
knees and thanked God when war broke 
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out in 1914 and who, immediately after 
the war, started on his grandiose and sin- 
ister career. Is it possible to discover 
intimations of his dreadful destiny in the 
origins and the early life of this pitiful 
immigrant to prewar Germany? Smith 
tries to answer this question, and he has 
taken great pains to collect all available 
bits of information on Hitler’s family, his 
childhood, and the two first decades of his 
life and to piece them together into a 
biographical report. Thus, he has rendered 
a service to historical scholarship by cor- 
recting biographical errors, clearing up un- 
certain points, and providing fresh details 
But does he succeed in answering the 
question of primary interest? Does he 
help us discern in the boy the man whose 
deeds and misdeeds were to shake the 
foundations of modern civilization? In a 
sense his very failure to discover anything 
extraordinary, any traces of either striking 
wickedness or brilliant gifts in the lazy, 
withdrawn youth haunted by vacuous 
dreams of artistic greatness may hint at 
the solution of the intriguing problem. A 
defeated and disheartened nation, torn by 
inner strife and smarting under the wound 
of a defeat, which it was unwilling to 
accept, discovered in an hour of despair 
its sham savior in the one who was him- 
self, as it were, the incarnation of human 
defeat. He was predestined to become the 
vessel of a resentful collective passion 
unalloyed with realistic thought and feed- 
ing upon a vision of destructive grandeur. 
HELMUT KUHN 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Munich 


Rosert F. Byrnes. Pobedonostsev: His 
Life. and Thought. Pp. xiii, 495. 
Bloomington. Indiana University Press, 
1968. $15.00. 


Professor Byrnes has provided a wel- 
come addition to the historical literature of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
in Russia. It is a subject which has been 
long overdue for investigation. Pobedo- 
nostsev has by no means been neglected 
by historians, but this present study is the 
first to deal comprehensively and in detail 
with the personality and the public career 
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An enlarged edition of 
HANN AH ARENDTS 


BETWEEN PAST AND FUTURE 


Eight Exercises in Political Thought 
“A profound book.” —ALFRED KAZIN, Harper’s 


“Miss Arendt is. one of the most brilliant and original of living 
political philosophers.” —IRVING KRISTOL, New Republic 


-New in this edition: “Truth and Politics” and “The Conquest 
of Space and the Stature of Man.” 


Hardcover $5.95 « Paperback $2.45 





KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 
THE CRIME OF PUNISHMENT 


Are there hopeless criminals? “Yes,” says Dr. Menninger. What 
made ihem so? “Our apathy, our love of vengeance,” h replies. 
In this monumentally important work, Dr. Menninger 3ums up 
the conclusions of his lifelong advocacy of legal and penal reform. 
For example, in the chapter entitled “The Cold War between 
Lawyers and Psychiatrists,” he points out that the legal and 
psychiatric views of human behavior are antithetical—and pro- 
poses that psychiatry be excluded from the courtroom. Through- 
out the book, his concrete proposals offer both challenge and hope 
to all concerned with our troubled legal system. Index $6.95 
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SCOTTSBORO: A TRAGEDY OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH 


DAN T. CARTER. This case, one of the most controversial in 
our country’s history, is followed by Professor Carter from 1931, 
when nine young Negroes were accused of raping two white 
girls, until its close almost twenty years later. The per- 
sonalities, the many appeals, the North-South hostility and 
world-wide public.ty the case engendered, the testimony changes 
and legal maneuvers are all told with skill, insight and scholarly 
documentation. illus., $10.00 


THE SUPREME COURT FROM TAFT TO WARREN 


Revised Edition. ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON. This examination 
of the Supreme Court since 1920, which was originally published 
in 1958, has now deen completely revised and updated. A new 
section has been added to include a discussion of the explosive 
cases that have keen decided since the late 50’s. “This book 
is essential for taose who desire a fresh and deeper under- 
standing of the Court’s positive role in a free society.” — 
San Francisco Excminer $6.95 


BEYOND NIHILISM 


J 


GERMAN 


Albert Camus’s Contribution to Political Thought. FRED H. 
WILLHOITE, JR. Jhe author examines Camus’s deep concern 
with political events, tendencies, and ideas in the light of his 
conviction that ib is essential to establish and defend moral 
criteria for mans individual and collective existence. “A 
needed critical approach to Camus... a worthwhile inspection 
of Camus’s beliefs.’’—Library Journal $6.50 


POLITICS AND THE SPIEGEL AFFAIR 


A Case Study of the Bonn System. RONALD F. BUNN. The 
arrest of several editors of the German newsmagazine Der 
Spiegel touched of a controversy that shook the confidence of 
the German publi; and tested the depth and mettle of the Bonn 
parliamentary system. This book probes the causes of the 


controversy and uses it as a case study to examine the strengths 


and weaknesses o? the Bonn system. $7.50 


PARTY, CONSTITUENCY, AND CONGRESSIONAL VOTING 






OW 





A Study of Legis ative Behavior in the United Siales House of 
Representatives. v. WAYNE SHANNON. The behavior of the 
Democratic and Republican parties in the 86th (1959-1960) 
and 87th (1961-1962) Congresses with regard to party loyalty, 
conservative coaltion voting, and other constituency factors 
is analyzed and evaluated here in a significant new contribution 
to contemporary Dolitical science. $6.50 


Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge 70803 
Kindly mention THE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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After a sketch of the Civil War and the 
problems of political control over the many 
officers with a tsarist background, the 
author proceeds to discuss the conversion 
of the makeshift Red Army into a modern, 
regular force He is especially interesting 
in his account of Soviet-German .technical 
co-operation in the 1920’s and of Tukha- 
chevski’s plans for a highly mobile, heavily 
armed striking force. Stalin’s purges, how- 
ever, killed the latter scheme and left the 
army disorganized and disheartened in the 
face of the German menace. 

The book properly centers on the war 
with Germany. Apparently relying largely 
on German accounts, Mackintosh presents 
a grim picture of the initial Soviet disasters. 
He does, however, credit Stalin and his 
generals with rallying the defenders and 
finally hurling the foe back before Moscow. 
In tie Stalingrad campaign, the emerging 
military talent, aided by much manpower 
and fine material, proved itself, with im- 
portant results, although, as he clearly 
shows, it failed to achieve complete success. 

It was in 1943 at the Battle of Kursk, 
where the two giants were locked in com- 
bat, that the tide definitely turned. When 
the Soviet army repelled the Germans and 
then mounted a series of powerful offen- 
sives, the end was in sight. The tremen- 
dons summer drive of 1944 tore the Ger- 
man defenses to shreds and presaged the 
capture of Budapest, Vienna, and Berlin. 
The author rdwards the Soviet drive in the 
Far East as a logical sequel, in which 
power, mobility, and skilled leadership 
quickly eliminated large Japanese forces. 

Finally, the book sketches the postwar 
Soviet army. Reorganized and rearmed, 
it remained inert under Stalin’s heavy hand, 
with no visible aggressive tendencies. 
Under Khrushchev, however, Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine underwent much change in 
adapting to the nuclear age, with less em- 
phasis on the ground forces, and a trend 
toward missiles and nuclear submarines. 
“The tremendous scientific and technical 
achievement” (p 312) that has occurred 
has brought to the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union a power not greatly inferior 
to that of the United States Mackintosh 
takes comfort, however, from the fact that 
the Russians are not a militaristic people 
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and, given their choice, would not favor 
war to achieve national aims. 
JOHN SHELTON CURTISS | 
James B. Duke 
Professor of History 
Duke University 


SAMUEL Hynes ‘The Edwardian Turn of 
Mind. Pp. xiv, 427. Princeton, NJ.’ 
Princeton University Press, 1968 $9.75. 


The Edwardian period, as Mr. Hynes 
sees it, runs from the 1890’s to August, 
1914 and has its interest especially as one 
of conflict between old and new, between 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
The author’s major concern is with various 
movements to liberate English society from 
the limitations of the immediate past Psy- 
chology and psychical research, agitators 
for reform of the marriage laws, prophet- 
explorers of sex, such as Edward Carpenter 
and Havelock Ellis, challenged discussion 
in new terms; so did many novelists and 
playwrights whose names are known to us 
still; and Shaw and Wells, who defy classi- 
fication. appear at every turning. The 
older Tory England, in any event, was 
losing its confidence and becoming un- 
happy. Was “the English race” growing 
decadent? Evidences of physical and 
moral decline led biology and theology to 
Join in viewing with alarm; the very sur- 
vival of the nation was threatened. Baden- 
Powell’s founding of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in 1908 was a direct response to these 
fears, but a mood of anxiety could not be 
downed The challenges to solid Victorian 
standards of thought and public conduct 
were many. They are tied together not 
by the heterogeneous and individualistic 
character of the protagonists but by the 
strength and alertness with which the es- 
tablished orders resisted change. In the 
most familiar battlefield, politics, Mr 
Hynes is not deeply interested, though he 
pays his respects at some length to the 
Fabians. The book is most detailed and 
interesting in matters of literature and art 
especially as it was here that sex and 
religion, the great Victorian taboos, came 
in. Thus, we have accounts of the opera- 
tion of Lord Chamberlain’s censorship of 
the stage, of the Royal Academy’s purblind 
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administration of the Chantrey Bequest, 
and of the remarkable heights to which 
organized activity against “vice” was raised 
during this period. It was only in the last 
few years before the War that England 
began to join European culture. Mr. 
Hynes marks this by the two gr2at shows 
of postimpressionist art and by England’s 
enthusiastic discovery of Russian literature 
and ballet. But the Edwardian age ended 
with none of its problems squasely faced 
and none of its tensions resolved. 

Mr. Hynes’ work is scholarly, rerceptive, 
~and highly selective. He makes no pre- 
tense of touching on all relevant topics or 
of having an overriding principle of in- 
terpretation. His discussion is a most use- 
ful portrayal of the less dramatic aspects 
of the struggle between old and naw in this 
all too-stable society. The book is well 
illustrated. and contains a helpful identifi- 
cation list of more than 230 rames, no 
formal bibliography, and a barely adequate 
index. 

H. Donatpson JORDAN 

Proressor Emeritus cf 

English History 

Clark University 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 


DororHy MARSHALL. Dr. Joknson’s 
London. Pp. xiii, 293. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1968. $6.93. 


Samuel Johnson laved London. “When 
a man is tired of London,” he wrete, “he is 
tired of life; for there is in London all 
~that life can afford.” Dorothy Marshall 
skillfuly synthesizes the most significant 
features of the numerous aspec.s of Dr. 
Johnsen’s London and combines <hem into 
a composize picture. Employing the stan- 
dard sources of perisdicals, newspapers, 
playbills, travelers’ impressions, and con- 
temporary histories, a3 well as Johnson’s 
own writings and Boswell’s massive and 
entertaining outpourings, she interprets in 
kaleidescopic sequence the topcgraphical, 
economic, administrative, political, social, 
cultural, and philanthropic facets of the 
city that made eighteenth-century London 
the capital of the world. 

Marshall amply illustrates thet Samuel 
Johnson’s London reflected Georgian En- 
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gland. Both political and economic factors 
made London not only the capital but also 
a microcosm of England. Because of Par- 
liament, toward which the nobility and 
gentry gravitated, London was a great con- 
course of the “Agricultural Interest,” which 
represented not only much of the wealth 
of the country but a way of life. Because 
of its commercial and industrial interests, 


London was the lifeline of English trade - 


and the nucleus of the British Empire. 
Although it drew heavily on the country 
for much of its political and economic 
existence and made a tremendous contribu- 
tion;to the life of the nation as a whole, 
London was also a living entity of its 
own with its own personality and rhythm. 
Nowhere else could be found the concen- 
trations and contradictions that sharply 
marked its life: concentrations of wealth, 
political power and culture, and contra- 
dictions of poverty, crime, and violence. 
Marshall concludes that the city had much 
to offer to the rich and powerful; but at 
every opportunity London was deserted 
for the countryside, and for the great mass 
of its inhabitants life was hard and often 
miserable due to overcrowding, unemploy- 
ment, disease, and destitution. 

Marshall has done an excellent job’ of 
research, and her analysis is both sensitive 
and perceptive. Her book takes full xci 


count of recent scholarship; it is rich in . 


detail and erudition; and its insights are 
revealing and persuasive. AAynthesis may 
be the hardest kind of history to write 
Professor Marshall, however, steers a sure 
course between the Scylla of superficial 
popularization and the. Charybdis of ped- 
antic scholarship. _Her study contains a 
feast for the specialist, yet it is/written so 
carefully and well to be thcroughly at- 
tractive to the general reader. 
Wititram W. MacDonaLp 

Assistant Professor of History 

Lamar State College of Technology 

Beaumont 

Texas 


Peter Brown. The Chathamites: A Study 
in the Relationship between Personalities 
and Ideds in the Second Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. Pp. xv, 516. New 
York: St. Martins Press, 1968. $15.00. 
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This is a “first book”; we are also 
informed that the author is writing a biog- 
raphy of William Pitt, the first Earl of 
Chatham. In the volume under considera- 
tion, the author’s stated purpose is to 
describe the “influence” of Pitt and of 
William Petty, second Earl of Shelburne 
and first Marquis of Lansdowne, upon 
“politics and’ society” in the eighteenth 
century. Realizing that readers need first 
to know something of the man before 
they can assay his “influence,” Mr. Brown 
has provided general sketches of Chatham 
and Shelburne, or in his words, a descrip- 
“tion of “their general careers in relation to 
major events.” Then, the “more pene- 
trating reactions of their policies” are ex- 
emplified by biographical studies of five 
of their “most important followers ” These 
are, according to the author, Dr. Richard 
Price, the nonconformist minister; Colonel 
Isaac Barre; John Dunning, first Baron 
Ashburton, who was a barrister and a 
member of Parliament; Jonathan Shipley, 
Bishop of St. Asaphi; and Sir William 
Jones, Oxford don and classical scholar 
who was sent by Shelburne to Calcutta as 
a judge and who made a valuable study of 

Hindu civilization. By presenting accounts 
of these five, the author hopes “to broaden 
the knowledge of the times, as much 
as to make Chathamite policies more in- 
*elligible.” 

The goal is unimpeachable; unfortu- 
nately, the execution, of this self-assigned 
task leaves much to be desired. Certainly, 
if the concern is “Chathamite policies,” it is 
hardly sufficient to put off the reader with 
ihe statement that Charles Pratt, first Earl 
Camden, has been ignored simply because 
“his importance warrants a separate book ”, 
Nor is there a real relationship shown 
between the ideas of the “followers” and 
Pitt and Shelburne. 

Mr. Brown has the disconcerting habit of 
joining a number of disparate thoughts 
into one sentence and into one paragraph 
as if physical propinquity of the words 
would somehow give rise to “larger” 
thoughts and ideas which are not at all 
made clear. Nor does the author clear up 
ambiguities, some of which may be in- 
herent in the situation but others which are 
in the writing and presentation. Although 
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he sees Chatham and Shelburne as some- 
how following along the road of the Revo- 
lution of 1688, the relationship is not made 
clear, and the contradictions, or at least 
the seeming contradictions, are not ex- 
plained If Pitt “was an enigma to his 
contemporaries and has remained so to 
posterity,” then it would seem incumbent 
upon one who is trying to assess and trace 
his influence to deal with that “ambiguity.” 
Instead, after stating it, Mr. Brown ignores 
it and goes on to assume that the role of 
Pitt-and Shelburne was to champion the 
expansion of the personal, religious, and 
political liberties “secured,” at least in 
In- 
cantations, no matter how often repeated, 
are not explanations. 
SAMUEL J. Hurwitz 
Professor of History 
University of Hawaii 


EpMUND BurKE The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, Vol. VII: January 
1792-August 1794 Edited by P. J 
Marshall and John A. Woods. Pp xxvi, 
615 Chicago’ University of Chicago 
Press, 1968 $16.00. ° 
This definitive and distinguished series 

continues to make readily available very 

substantial segments of Burke's correspon- 
dence, heretofore not in print. In this 
latest volume embracing a period of two 
years and eight months, 1792-1794, we 
have 196 Burke letters of which exactly 
one-half are published for the first time. 
Burke’s actions were almost invariably 
inspired by concern with political causes, 
but now, as the editors point out, his direct 
participation in the making of parliamen- 
tary policy declines—he retired from Par- 
liament in 1794—and his pamphleteering 
virtually ends His correspondence, there- 
fore, takes on greater significance in his 
efforts to influence opinion and events 
As in previous volumes, an excellent 


‘ introduction permits the general reader to 


enter promptly into the spirit and sub- 
stance of an otherwise formidable mass of 
correspondence The letters concerning the 
condition of Ireland and the efforts to 
revise the penal laws sharply restricting 
political activities of Irish Catholics—a 
cause which had always enlisted Burke’s 
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sympathy and aki—are singled out a; con- 
stituting perhaps the chief contribution of 
this-volum2 to Enowledge. Here the cen- 
tral figure is Richard, Burke’s son; as in 
the previous volume, the largest number 
of Burke’s letters are eddressed to him. 
Richard had been appointed in September, 
1891 as Agent in England of the Cetholic 
Committee, a representative group in Ire- 
land which spoke for the cause of Catholic 
relief. Richard merges as a public figure 
himself and caries on extensive negotia- 
tions with Pitt, the prime minister, and 
with Duncas, secretary of state. Ricaard’s 
efforts in England and Ireland brough: only 
limited succes3; the most important goal, 
that of the frarchise in county elections, 
was not echieved until after he ws re- 
lieved of his post. But his activities, 
constantly advised and supported ky his 
father, are cent-al to the story, and the 
Catholic Committee recorded its “pride, 
gratitude, and afection” for Richard. This 
correspondence also reveals the central role 
of Richard in Burke family affairs. par- 
ticularly Lis asscstance with finances, and 
at the same time his subordination of him- 
self to his father. 

The other ma:or area of these letters is 
the war with Fevolutionary France into 
which Britain vas drawn in Feb-uary, 
1793.. Burke wished to use the war to 
repudiate and tc destroy the princip es of 
the revolution. In England he souzht a 
coalition ci all political forces, Whiz and 
Tory, on the basis of opposition to these 
principles, and -his was achieved saortly 
after his ratirem:nt from Parliament. But 
his efforts to davelop close ties becween 
the British government and the French 
émigrés in Englend and to secure military 
aid for antirevolutionary elements in 
France met with indifferent success. With 
this project approaching its conclusion— 
two more volums of letters are to appear 
—it will soon oe possible to assess the 


importance of this series, as a whol:, for- 


Burke and his ca-eer. 
ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 
Professer of History 
Amherst Colleze 
J. J. Scarrssrick. Henry VII. Pp. 


xiv, 561, Berkeley and Los Anzeles: 
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University of ‘California Press, 1968. 

$10.95. 

Many historians today criticize biog- 
raphy, suggesting that the career of an 
important individual involves too many 
topics for any one to be treated in adequate 
depth. This biography of a ruler raises 
additional difficulties. How is one to dis- 
tinguish the life of the ruler from the 
history of his nation? Professor D. C. 
Douglas in his Wilkam the Conqueror has 
demonstrated that a modern thorough and 
scholarly biography can be extremely valu- 
able; and Scarisbrick’s Henry VIII is an 
admirable addition to the series which 
Douglas initiated and is editing. 

How to write the life of Henry VIII 
and not write a history of Reformation 
England is not easy, however; and Scaris- 
brick is not always consistent. Thus, 
Henry’s quest for a divorce from Catherine 
of Aragon and his diplomatic and military 
activities—however important—are treated 
in elaborate detail. They occupy most of 
the first eight of the fifteen chapters, 
whereas even more important matters no 
less a part of Henry’s policy receive much 
briefer treatment. A biography of Henry, 
we are told (p 241), “is not the place to 
attempt an account of how the medieval 
Church in England came to an end... . 
All that is required is a quick sketch of a 
backcloth against which Henry can stand.” 
Nonetheless, fuller treatment, for example, 
of Henry’s use and management of the 
Commons and more extensive discussion 
of the dissolution of the monasteries would 
seem more useful than a hundred pages 
on the divorce. 

Perhaps this is unfairly to criticize the 


‘book as history rather than as biography 


Certainly, as biography it is splendid. Pol- 
lard’s, classic study of Henry is now sixty- 
five years old. Much has been written 
since to change fundamentally some of 
Pollard’s conclusions, and more primary 
sources have appeared. Scarisbrick has 
heavily relied on the primary sources— 
especially the twenty-two volumes of The 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII and not 
only knows the work of such men as G. R. 
Elton—on Thomas Cromwell—and Dom 
David Knowles—on the monasteries—but 
has studied under them. As a result there 
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are many effective statements of the newer 
verdicts: on Wolsey and his foreign policy, 
on Cromwell’s significance—though he was 
not the Svengali sometimes pictured—and 
on the Pilgrimage of Grace—far more sig- 
nificant and dangerous than commonly sug- 
gested—among others. Particularly effec- 
tive is the chapter on “The Royal Suprem- 
acy and Theology,” which throws much 
new light not only on the theology but 
on the political theory behind Henry VIIT’s 
sovereignty not only in Church but in 
state. 

Finally, one must commend the style: 
always clear, often lively, and marked 
frequently by passages of real distinction. 
Scarisbrick draws heavily on the contempo- 
rary chronicler Edward Hall for picture- 
esque details of pageantry and the like; 
and his occasional excursion into anecdote 
or conjecture are effective. How many 
know that Bloody Mary and Cardinal Pole 
way well have exhumed Henry’s body— 
as they did Wyclif’s—to have it burnt as 
that of a heretic? 

RoBERT WALCOTT 

Professor of History 

College of Wooster 

Wooster 

Ohio 


Ricard H. Jones. The Royal Policy of 
Richard II: Absolutism in the Later 
Middle Ages. Pp. vi, 199. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1968. $6.00. 


The Royal Polscy of Richard H is an 
interesting and imperfect book. It is in- 
teresting because it gives a clear and con- 
sistent explanation of Richard’s behavior 
throughout his political career. Unlike 
many historians, Professor Jones sees no 
wavering or dissimulation in the king’s 
policies. Richard always wanted to control 
his government; he bitterly resented any 
interference in his administrative author- 
ity; he yielded his prerogatives only under 
duress and sought to recover them as soon 
as possible; he never envisaged a com- 
promise by which the magnates would 
share in his power. All this is reasonable 
and is supported by some new evidence 
about Richard’s education and the ideas 
of his closest advisers. On the other side, 
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Professor Jones is also reasonable in deny- 
ing that Richard’s opponents had advanced 
constitutional ideas. Parliament was useful 
to the magnates; its connection with the 
Council and its role as a High Court made 
it a convenient tool for attacks on the 
king’s advisers. But no one proposed that 
Parhament or the Commons were to run 
the government; they merely ratified shifts 
in the balance of power between the king 
and temporary groupings of magnates. 

The imperfections of the work are in- 
herent in the subtitle. The author himself 
realizes that ıt does not make much sense 
to talk of “absolutism” in the fourteenth 
century (see p. 183). Therefore, his dis- 
cussion of Richard’s political theory is in- 
volved and unconvincing. Richard wanted 
nothing more than any contemporary king, 
full control of all appointments to govern- 
mental and household offices. If he had 
achieved this goal, he still would not have 
been as strong as the author thinks (p. 
177). Late medieval institutions were fos- 
Silized at the center and crippled at the 
local level; “unfettered control” of these 
agencies would still have left many gaps 
in royal authority. Richard differed from 
his fellow monarchs more in his bad judg- 
ment than in his ideals of kingship, He 
failed to realize the extent of his military 
weakness; he failed to recognize the strong 
animosities that he had aroused. It was 
not his political theory but his mmpatience 
with compromise that was unusual. 

JosErH R STRAYER 
Professor of History and 
International Affairs 
Princeton University 


Paur M. Wittiams. The French Par- 
lament: Politics in the Fifth Republic. 
Pp. 136. New York; Frederick A 
Praeger, 1968. No price. 


The appearance of Mr. WUliams’ study 
could not have been more timely The 
principle of Gaullist political power may 
be said to rest upon plebiscitary Caesarism. 
The popular referendum, a form of ratifi- 
cation of Gaullist political leadership by 
the nation, supposedly represents com- 
munion between the leader and the people 
on a level above the machinations of the 
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liberal parliamentary regime. This concept 
of the plekiscite has precedents in the 
French historical experience going Dack to 
both.the First and the Second Empires. 
Tronically, it is not all zhat different from 
the type of ideal procedure that [Aarshal 
Petain wished to follow in his -elation 
to the nation during the unhappy years 
1940-1944, ` 

It is rot surprising, therefore, that dur- 
ing the summer crisis of 1968 de Gaulle’s 
first reflex was to call fcr a referendum on 
his own leadership and his plans for becom- 
ing the Fead of a reform movemen- which 
momentarily appeared to be revolu ionary. 
such a referendum would have teen in 
itsélf a blatant repudiation of the political 
forces ol reform and would have muted 
their expression. Under the circumstances 
of May and June, 1968, even.de Gaulle 
was forced to supress his beloved pLbiscite 
and to turn.with some distaste to parlia- 
mentary liberal procedure. This led to 
the elections for the National Assembly. 

De Gaulle’s lack of respect for the 
parliamentary regime was amply demon- 
strated in 1958. Upon coming to power 
for the second time, he changed the format 
for the election of the National Assembly 
in such a way as to demolish almost com- 
pletely the representaton of the large 
Communist party. His procedure in 1958 
consisted of a coup d’etet and a-plebiscite 
Parliament was to play a very secondary 
role. It is perhaps significant in tHs con- 
text that in 1968, after the’ parliamentary 
elections had themselves proved a bulwark 
of the Gaullist regime, de Gaulle, never- 
theless, did away with the individual who 
was perhaps most responsible fcr this 
Gaullist electoral success. 

Georges Pompidou may have taken seri- 
ously the idea of channeling needed seforms 
through a parliamentary system in harmony 
with the new generation of technrocrats 
which has come to prominence in France, 
De Gaulle reverted to his old personalism, 
dismissed Pompidou, and replaced him with 
the dependable, smooth bureaucrat Couve 
de Murville. 

Mr. Wiliams’ book.is a survey of the 
role of the French Parliament in de 
Gaulle’s Fifta Republic. He includes sev- 
eral case studies which test the power and 
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procedures of parliament within the Gaul- 
list framework, and he analyzes various 
strains and stresses existing between de 
Gaulle’s concept of the state and parlia- 
mentary politics. 

Despite the Gaullist parliamentary suc- 
cess in 1968, the future of French politics 
ig most uncertain. What is the role of a 
liberal parliamentary regime in a society 
which seems to be somewhere between 
Gaullism and technocracy? The uncer- 
tainty” of the role of parliament is sympto- 
matic of the uncertainty of a nation which 
has existed—albeit prosperously—for ten 
years under the omnipresent paternalism 
of a plebiscitary regime. 

The events in France in 1968 are sus- 
ceptible to many interpretations. It is 
difficult, however, not to agree with Mr. 
Williams when he concludes that “For a 
time, therefore, the Fifth Republic may 
survive in its present uneasy equilibrium. 

. In the long run it will not be easy 
to reconcile this state of affairs with the 
historical traditions or current expectations 
of the French people.” 

ROBERT EDWIN HERZSTEIN 

Assistant Professor of 

European History 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 


DonaLtp J. Harvey. France since the 
Revolution. Pp. x, 336. New York: 
Free Press, 1968. $8.95. 


Donald J. Harvey’s France since the 
Revolution is a brief, reasonably satis- 
factory political history of France from 
the Old Régime to the present. Both 
“brief” and “political” should be stressed 
in describing the book. The text, excluding 
the Bibliography and the Index, runs to 
342 pages. Attention is given to economic 
developments and foreign policy, some to 
imperialistic activity and religious contro- 
versies, but art, music, science, philosophy, 
historical writing, and literature in general 
are given scant notice. This kind of em- 
phasis has a place in historical narratives, 
but it is disappointing’ in the present in- 
stance since the author, in a foreword 
called “Purposes, Hypotheses and Ap- 
proaches,” leads the reader to expect a 
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‘ more penetrating examination of French 


character and culture than the book offers. 

Presumably, the writer of a short history 
of modern France in English hds the text- 
bock market in mind, which makes it fair 
to compare his work with other textbooks. 
Gordon Wright’s France in Modern Times 
(1960) is generally regarded as the leading 
work in this category. Harvey devotes 
173 pages out of 342, roughly one-half of 
his account, to the period before 1914; 
Wright, covering the same time period, uses 
392 pages or approximately two-thirds of 
his book. In contrast to Harvey, Wright 
weaves in cultural and social aspects of 
French history. One expects Harvey, in 
view of the relative space he devotes to 
post-World War I, to make his greatest 
contribution in the recent era. This is at 
least questionable. His coverage of the 
Third Republic in the twentieth century is 
-good, but his sections on the Fourth and 
Fifth Republics are cursory and not very 
enlightening. The “highly selective” list 
of suggested readings, restricted to books 
in English, is too limited to be of much use. 

In its favor it should be said that the 
book is written with clarity, and there are 
occasional telling phrases. The judgments 
are fair, moderate, and safe. If Harvey 
has kept up with some of the controversial 
writings, particularly articles, during the 
past decade or so, he has not allowed them 
to affect his views. He has dealt rather 
well with economic developments; perhaps 
in this respect his work is superior to 
Wright’s, 

Josers J. MATHEWS 

Professor of History 

Emory University 

Atlanta 


Ropert GILen. France in the Age of the 
Scientific State. Pp. xii, 474. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1968. 
$12.50. go 


France in the Age of the Scientific State 
is a book deserving of two reviews The 
five chapters which Gilpin himself recom- 
mends to be read as a separate unit match 
Servan-Schreiber in expostulation of the 
technological gap. Sandwiched between is 
the comprehensive, scholarly analysis of 
the French scientifc establishment which 
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the academic reader might expect from the 


Princeton Press imprint and from the title. 

In the latter portion the author ably 
traces the evolution of the present French 
scientific state from its Napoleonic roots 
through the decade of considerable, how- 
ever difficult, change and growth under 
de Gaulle. The reforms under the Fifth 
Republic represent but a continuation and 
intensification of insights generated by con- 
cerned scientists in the chaotic years of the 
Fourth Republic. De Gaulle, however, 
imposed the restriction that such reforms 
should be accomplished “without France 
ceasing to be France.” Therein lie the 
challenge and crux of Europe’s survival in 
this new technological age. 

Almost every chapter of Gilpin’s. book 
is eminently readable as a self-contained 
entity on the political, educational, plan- 
ning, defense, and other aspects of the 
French scientific establishment. Particu- 
larly important is the exposition of the 
“big science” programs undertaken by de 
Gaulle to achieve a military stance inde- 
pendent of the United States and to reap 
the “spill-over” effects which have more 
often than not been presumed to come only 
from expending enormous sums in such 
tasks of grandeur. Gilpin casts doubt upon 
the resultant cost-effectiveness of such a 
policy for France. 

The simple conclusion which Gilpin co- 
gently argues is that “France must not 
only cease to be France in terms of her 
traditional attitudes and institutions but 
she must become part of a larger political 
community which includes Great Britain.” 
This political union may eventually come 
about and in turn provide the critital mass 
necessary for Europe to find the techno- 
logical satisfaction she believes she is being 
denied. But it is more likely that tech- 
nology itself is, right now, gradually forc- 
ing cHanges—in the nature of the capital 
markets, business methods, management 
and political attitudes, and in the societies 
themselves—which will make Europe as a 
whole, not necessarily as a new political 
state, a major international technology con- 
tributor and competitor. Gilpin’s dual 
book constitutes thus far a unique analysis 
of the problem in a national context. 
Hopefully others will follow with similar 
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in-depth analyses of other Eurcpsan na- 
tions in the age of the scientifc state. 
ARNOLD KRAMISH 
Vice-President 
Institute for the Future 
New York City 


Puur M. Burcess. Ehte Images and 
Foreign Pohcy Outcomes: A Srudy of 
Norway. Pp. xvii, 179. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 19€8. $6.25. 


There is something inordinately sad 
about the attempts of small countries, such 
as Norway, to control their own destiny ir. 
a world bullied and jostled by the great 
powers, which often tend to be magnifi- 
cently indifferent to the aspirations and 
fates of so many painfully self-conscious 
little countries. States such as Norway 
may elect to build armies in self-defense, 
but the very inadequacy of such forces 
only serves further to underline the total 
vulnerability of their country. They may 
also elect to issue incessant panezyrics of 
praise and support for the work of agencies 
such as the United Nations, but they must 
always watch in impotence while powerful 
countries such as the Soviet Union and the 
United States decide whether it serves 
their own interests or not to atterd to the 
will of such international bodies. 

It is against such a background of feeble 
irrelevance that Philip M. Burgess, an 
assistant prefessor of political science at 
Ohio State University, examines Norwegian 
foreign policy from 1940, when Norway 
was invaded by the Germans, to 1949, 
when she turned her back upon a Scandi- 
navian entente, and joined the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Con- 
centrating upon the public pronouncements 
of Norway’s foreign ministers, Burgess 
traces with considerable deftness the re- 
defined view of international “reality” in 
the wake of the German occupation that 
dictated the postwar decisions of Norway’s 
leaders. In particular, the leaders had 
come to believe that their country was no 
longer peripheral to the main stream ‘of 
international concern, but rather chat it 
was of great strategic significance. In con- 
trast to the Swedes, reinforced >y their 
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pusillanimous adherence to neutrality dur- 
ing World War II, who chose to believe 
that they might be allowed to remain in 
peace, the Norwegians concluded that their 
only strength lay in throwing their fate 
together with that of the Western allies. 
Even Norway’s historic sensitivity to Rus- 
sian nervousness about self-protection was 
insufficient to deter enlistment in NATO 
ranks. The events of more recent years— 
the consequences of her foreign policy 
decision~—form a story beyond the present 
telling, but one which epitomizes the vul- 
nerabuity of the weak and—perhaps a 
luxury of their weakness—the idealistic 
in the contemporary world. 

Concentration by Burgess on policy 
statements issued by Norway’s foreign 
ministers during the period under survey 
does, despite the author’s reservations 
about its total adequacy, present a quite 
clear vignette of the main currents of 
Norwegian views. Somewhat less convinc- 
ing, however, is the analytical framework 
that insists that “elite images” of reality 
condition foreign policy outcomes. That 
such images are abstracted from a pano- 
rama of possibilities is beyond dispute, 
but the interconnection between the images 
and their consequences appears to be con- 
siderably less direct than Burgess suggests. 
We are now aware, for instance, that 
Supreme Court judges often construct their 
images of reality at least in part in terms 
of consequences they would like to see 
come about, rather than derive the conse- 
quences directly from the images. ‘There 
is mo reason to suspect that foreign minis- 
ters operate in other but the same fashion. 

GILBERT GEIS 

Professor of Sociology 

California State College 

Los Angeles 


VICTOR EHRENBERG. From Solon to Soc- 
rates: Greek History and Civilisation 
during the Sixth and Fifth Centurtes 
B.C. Pp. xv, 493. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1968. $8.00. 


It is probably all to the good that Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg abandoned his original 
plan to write “a general textbook (p. xiii) 
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and chose, instead, to write, as perhaps no 
one else could have done, what might be 
termed a running commentary on the his- 
torical sources of this most exciting period. 
The text—but not the notes—is free of 
Greek, except for an occasional word or 
phrase given in our own alphabet, which 
should comfort the non-Greek reader. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, 
only the last four of which—by far the 
most rewarding—will be considered here. 
In chapter 5 (“The Wars for Freedom”) 
the author begins with the Ionian Revolt 
and ends where Herodotus does in his 
great work, and he includes a special sec- 
tion on the “War Generation” Herodotus 
is characterized as a writer with strong 
religious convictions, with a great gift for 
` story-telling, and with a minimum interest 
in politics (p. 118); in so far as he was 
a research historian, he learned his trade 
from Hecataeus (p. 104), on whom he also 
relied for his narrative of the Ionian revolt 
(p 125). This is an unusual view. Does 
the author believe that Hecataeus himself 
reported his own suggestion that the Ioni- 
ans rob Apollo to obtain funds to build a 
fleet (p. 120)? On Marathon he follows 
Gomme closely (More Essays, 29 f), 
concentrating on the absence—in Herod- 
otus—of the Persian cavalry (p. 135). 
The War Generation is chiefly represented 
by Pindar, Aeschylus, and—though he was 
a carry over from an earlier age—sSimo- 
nides. This makes for contrast, since 
Pindar sat the war out while Aeschylus 
was extremely proud of having fought at 
Marathon. H. D. Meyer’s thoughtful arti- 
cle on Athens’ pre-Persian war policies is 
dismissed as a “tour de force” (p. 415 n. 
45), but Ehrenberg never answers his argu- 
ments (Historta, Vol 12, 1963, pp. 405- 
446). 

One of the most useful attributes of 
chapter 6 (“The Ascendancy of Athens”) 
is the skillful use of inscriptions (pp. 
222-225), which are also expertly discussed 
in the notes. Chapter 7 (“The Pelopon- 
nesian War”) is the most interesting in the 
book. Much use is made of the comedians 
—Aristophanes and Eupolis—and the trag- 
edy‘ writers—Sophocles and Euripides—as 
well as Thucydides, with occasional assis- 
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tance from the Old Oligarch or Andocides. 
Ehrenberg has a way of imparting technical 
details painlessly. For example, the fact 
that the Athenians elected three different 
secretaries is indelibly impressed in our 
minds by the fact that it was the secretary, 
chosen just to read documents aloud to the 
assembly, who read Nicias’ pitiable plea 
for reinforcements (p. 299 and n. 84). 
Similarly, no reader is apt to forget the 
meaning of the Spartan neodamodeis, 
when he learns that they are former helots, 
“literally ‘smelling of the damos’” (p. 285 
and n. 63). 

The last chapter (“Know Thyself”) 
gives the author’s judgments on the origins 
of science, in which he assigns pride of 
place to medicine. He finds the philoso- 
pher and the physician locking horns over 
the greatest question of all for a Greek, 
“What is Man?” (p. 327), and it would 
be interesting to discuss this view if space 
permitted. In speaking of the sophists, 
Ehrenberg shows some dislike for Gorgias, 
whose works he describes as “a firework 
of words,” while accusing that sophist 
of “ethical duplicity’—on very dubious: 
grounds (p. 337). He is also somewhat 
impatient with Xenophon (Cf. 349; 362; 
364), but more than balances this by his 
estimate of Thucydides (pp. 354-361). 
The chapter and book end with a rather 
different, though necessarily inconclusive 
estimate of Socrates and his daemon. This 
book bristles with opinions and will be of 
interest to specialist and tyro alike. As 
the author points out earlier, in the Preface 
(p. xiv), “Greek history remains an ex- 
citing story, and not something to be left 
to the discussions and quibbles cf the 
so-called experts.” 

TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


AFRICA AND ASIA 


WituiaM Brass and OTHERS. The Demog- 
raphy of Tropical Africa. Pp. xxix, 539. 
Princeton, N J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1968. $15.00. 
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Joan C. CALDWELL and CHUKUKA 
Oxoxyo. The Population of Tropical 
Africa, Pp. xiii, 457. New Yaerk: Co- 
lumb‘a University Press, 1968. $10.00. 
Demographers of tropical Africa labor 

under special handicaps. The problem is 

partly a lack of data: registration of births 

and deaths, for instance, is limiced to a 

few scattered areas and is usually far from 

complete. But even when data cre avail- 
able, they suffer from certain characteristic 
defects. 

Take, for example, the matter ef finding 
age-specific birth rates. If a survey is 
being planned, it would seem a simple 
matter to ask each woman how wld she is 
and whether she has had a baby within 
the last year. Actually, it ıs by no means 
simple. As the authors point out most 
people in Tropical Africa “do aot know 
their exact ages and are not funcamentally 
interested in knowing them.” Fəw people 
have a clear concept of a calerdar year; 
answers may relate to a perioc of eight 
or of eighteen months. 

The demographer’s task is thus to make 
estimates of fertility, mortality, and popu- 
lation growth from data that are scattered, 
incomplete, and biased. The Dimography 
of Tropical Africa brings an impressive 
array of talent and experience ~o bear on 
the job. The authors have developed a 
kit of enalytical tools which are both 
elegant and ingenius. 

Brass has, for example, worked out a 
method for using cumulative fertility, 
which is likely to be quite accurate for 
younger women, to adjust the level of 
current fertility which may be :oo high or 
too _ow because of the vagueness in peo- 
ple’s concept of a year. Evem more im- 
pressive than the method itself is his 
penetrating analysis of the conditions nec- 
essary for its use, its sensitivitr to various 
types of age-misreporting. 

A second analytical toal, developed in 
slightly different forms by Ccale-Demeny 
and Brass, is the model-life-table-stable- 
population technique. If fertilsty and mor- 
tality rates remain constant for a long 
time, a population will develop a stable age 
structure determined by its pattern of 
mortality and its level of fertlity. Using 
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life-tables of countries with reliable sta- 
tistics, Coale and Demeny have chosen 
four distinctive mortality patterns, each of 
which is used as the basis for a family 
of stable populations. The investigator 
selects two features of an actual population 
which he thinks can be determined with 
some confidence, say the proportion of the 
population who is under fifteen, and the 
proportion who survive to age five, and 
finds the stable population which gives the 
best fit. He then reads off the complete 
age distribution, birth rate, and the like, 
from the table of that stable population. 

Such a procedure has obvious dangers. 
Fertility and mortality may not have been 
constant. This is especially true of mor- 
tality which has rapidly been falling in 
many parts of Tropical Africa. Fortu- ` 
nately, demographers have found that de- 
clming mortality produces an age distribu- 
tion that is not drastically different from 
what would be produced by constant mor- ` 
tality. Another and more basic problem 
is that the life-tables, which necessarily 
reflect the experience of the developed 
countries since they are the only ones with 
reliable statistics, may not correspond well 
to the true patterns of African mortality. 

The authors are well aware of these 
limitations. They use the stable-population 
technique with great discrimination and 
care for such purposes as to adjust a 
grossly distorted age distribution or to 
check estimates of fertility arrived at by 
other methods. 

In the chapter summarizing results, 
Coale and Lorimer point out that the 
estimates of fertility and mortality differ 
widely in quality. They range from fairly 
good for the Congo, where investigators 
have had the benefit of an 80 per cent 
complete registration system, plus an un- 
usually careful demographic survey, to poor 
in Nigeria, where the census was distorted 
by its political implications, to little more 
than guesswork in Ethiopia. 

The authors are careful to stress the 
uncertain as well as the uneven character 
of their estimates. Some conclusions, how- 
ever, seem to be fairly well established. 
One of the most intriguing is the existence 
of wide differences in fertility from one 
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part of Tropical Africa to another. The 
authors make some interesting suggestions 
as to possible causes. for example, differ- 
eatial sterility, but do not attempt a sys- 
tematic explanation. 

While there are marked variations in 
fertility, the general level is high, and since 
mortality is falling, population growth is 
, accelerating rapidly and in some areas, for 
example Kenya, is already very high. 
“Tropical Africa is now beginning to en- 
counter the whole range of new problems 
that other developing countries know very 
well—the barriers to social and economic 
progress that come with extremely rapid 
population increase.” 

To a political geographer there is a 
sharp contrast between the objective non- 
‘political analysis of the available data and 
the still-increasing politicalization of trop- 
ical Africa. Not only is there rapid change 
from authority resting upon traditional 
chiefs and colonial district officers or their 
African successors but a change in attitude 
towards demography. One mentions not 
as a criticism but as a fact that in some 
African countries there is a changed ap- 
prehension about the role of the enumer- 
ator and the ends to which answers may 
be put, and also a change in the new 
governments’ attitudes on the uses of dem- 
ography, and a heightened consciousness 
of the political uses, both internal and 
external, of such data. 

The Population of Tropical Africa is a 
record of the proceedings of the first 
African population conference held at the 
University of Ibadan in January, 1966. 
There is a considerable overlap between 
it and Tke Demography of Tropical Africa. 
Most of. the authors of the latter gave 
papers at the Conference. Both they and 
other speakers referred frequently to the 
analytic methods described in The Demog- 
raphy. The differehce between the two 
volumes is one of depth versus breadth 
and variety. On the one hand, whereas 
The Demography gives a thorough expla- 
nation of methods, and a step-by-step ac- 
count of the process of preparing the final 
estimates—the case study of the Congo, 
for instance, is a small book in itself— 
The Population, with forty-six different 
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contributions, is limited to brief references 
to analytic work done elsewhere and to 
summary presentation of the results of 
case studies and sample surveys. 

On the other hand, its scope is much 
wider. While The Demography is strictly 
limited to the problems of estimating ter- 
tain key demographic variables, The Popu- _ 
latton covers a broad range of other topics, 
from family-planning to economic develop- 
ment, and the political repercussions of 
census-taking in Nigeria. The contribu- 
tions are marked by freshness, enthusiasm, 
and a generally high level of competence. 
The publication of these two volumes gives 
students who are in any way concerned 
with population in Tropical Africa a wealth: 
of high quality, easily accessible material 
upon which to draw. 

EDWIN S. MUNGER 

Professor of Geography 

ALAN R. SWEEZY 

Professor of Economics ~ 

California Institute of Technology 


Davin W. McIntyre. The Imperial Fron- 
tier in the Tropics, 1865-1875: A Study, 
of British Colonial Policy in West Af- 
rica, Malaya and the South Pacific in the 
Age of Gladstone.and Disraeli. Pp. x, 
421. New York: St. Martin’s, 1967. 
$11.00. 


Professor McIntyre’s book is an attempt 
to examine the relationship between the 
activities of “the man on the spot” in 
colonial history and the mechanics of met- 
ropolitan decision-making. ‘By studying 
imperial developments in West Africa, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the South Pacific, 
he suggests that Disraeli’s ministry of 1874 
did not inaugurate a period of imperial 
expansion, that the important decisions had 
already been made in Gladstone’s ministry 
as a result of the imperial officers’ propen- 
sity for acting first and reporting after, 
and that the three examples reveal an 
essentially pragmatic approach to imperial 
expansion. 

Like economics, the problem of colonial 


-history is the conflict‘ between the macro- 


and the microapproach. Professor McIn- 
tyre consciously sets out to ride both 
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horses. As anyone who attempts to write 
colonial history knows, this invalves great 
Organizational difficulties. In this book 
these ere not completely solved. It is 
repetitive; the same quotation is used more 
than once; the phrase “for reasons to be 
discussed later” appears all too irequently. 
_The use of a highly thematic approach in- 
troduces a problem of chronological co- 
herence and some confusion for the reader. 

If technique is sometimes-patchy, the 
substance contains few surprises. At the 
metropolitan level, no one has suggested 
for some time that Disraeli’s ministry sig- 
naled a wholly new imperial departure— 
and, incidentally, Professor McIntyre’s 
view is largely corroborated by Robert 
Blake in ais Disraeli. At the local level, 
the ccncepts of the turbulent frontier, of 


the man on the spot with inadequate lead- - 


ing strings, and the almost inevitable in- 
volvement in local politics are by now 
familiar features in- colonial history, par- 
ticularly in relation to India and southern 
Africa. Using a great variety of sources, 
Professor McIntyre marshals a great deal 
of frash and valuable evidence on these 
points, but the historiographical race has 
overtaken him while he has been forging 
his tkesis into this book. , 

In his conclusion, Professor McIntyre 
fits Lis findings into the various historical 
theories of nineteenth-century British im- 
perialism. He examines the extent to 
which his three examples illustrate the 
profi: motive, the strategic motive, the 


turbulent frontier, the concept of informal. 


empire, and the “fundamental continuity 
of British expansion”-——postulated by Rob- 
inson and Gallagher. His. denial of im- 
perizl doctrine and his conclusion that 
there was essentially a pragmatic response 
is safe in that it need not exclude other 
interpretations and can, indeed, be used 
for almost any period of British imperial 
expensicn in the nineteenth century. The 
use of the device of the chartered company 
to divert the pressures of vested interests 
was pragmatic imperialism per excellence, 
staving off the day of-direct metropolitan 
conzrol. ‘Even Robinson and Gallagher’s 
strategic imperialism is essentially an im- 
pertalism of defensive pragmatism. AHN 
this is hardly surprising, given a multi- 
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plicity of interests, intense local diplomacy, 
and parliamentary government. 

Professor McIntyre helps to underline 
the fact that there was never at any point 
a proimperial party ranged diametrically 
against an anti-imperial party in nine- 
teenth-century England. The fundamental 
dificulty of what he calls the policy of 
“qualified restraint” was its very. open- 
endedness. It invited expansion, and ex- 
pansion came willy-nilly. 

Jonn M. MacKenzre 

Assistant Lecturer in l 

Afro-Asian History 

University of Lancaster 

England 


HL S. Morris. The Indians in Uganda. 
Pp. xi, 230. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968. $8.00. 

The steadily growing, and quite recently 
begun, research on Indian minorities has 
greatly been enriched by this succinct, 
to-the-point volume by a highly qualified 
British sociologist. American researchers 
would call his approach one of a social or 
a cultural anthropologist, for apart from 
some basic and highly welcome demo- 
graphic and distributional tables, the book 
breathes the fresh air of intensive par- 
ticipant observation. 

The author adumbrates the history of 
the Indian communities in Uganda, and he 
then proceeds to elaborate on the topics 
which orthodox anthropologists dealing 


with South Asian societies want to see: 


definitions and emendations on the specifi- 
cally Indian use of “community,” “caste,” 
“religion,” and that strangely nonsecular 
culture complex that marks off Indian so- 
ciety from all other societies stidied by 
social anthropologists. There is a chapter 
on kinship and social structure, the—ves- 
tigial—joint family included, and there are 
several impressive chapters on the econ- 
omy, education, and the administrative set- 
tings pertaining to the Indians. 

The author’s forte, based on a consider- 
able amount of work previously done, lies 
with the Shia Imami Ishmaili community, 
the followers of the Aga Khan. Both 
Indians and non-Indians in East Africa 
know that this is a unique, atypical Indian 
subgroup; but why this is so has never so 
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perceptively been studied and presented 
before: the Aga Khan’s leadership, both 
charismatic and planned, and the controlled 
rapport between him and his community, 
their self- and alter image are elaborated 
in two chapters (5 and 6). Morris’s state- 
ment that the Aga Khan was a social and 
cultural pace-setter for all the Indian com- 
munities, whether their leadership acknowl- 
edged this fact or not, is very well taken, 
indeed. 

One would have welcomed a slightly 
more intensive treatment of some of the 
non-Muslim groups; the powerful division 
of the Sikhs into Jata ard Ramgarhias, 
ubiquitous in the Punjab and in East 
Africa, might have been mentioned. 

Indianists among present-day anthropol- 
ogists will feel a bit nervous about Morris’s 
use of the term “caste-system”; his denial 
of such a system in East Africa is probably 
justified, provided one agrees with his novel 
use of the term “system”; but “‘caste- 
system” has become an inveterate term, 
denoting all jdt¢-behavior, and not only, 
as Morris seems to use it (214 et al), 
situations in which several jätis face each 
other in a patron-client or any other dia- 
chronically calculable, geographically local- 
ized setting. Thus, all the perceptive 
things that the author says about the jätis 
in East Africa seem slightly vitiated by 
his somewhat idiosyncratic use of “caste- 
system.” To this reviewer, it seems, at 
any rate, that the number of interacting 
jätis is not really relevant to there being 
a ‘‘caste-system”; where more than one 
jdt coexist in an area of constant mutual 
contact, the system is there—or more 
directly, wherever there are two endoga- 
mous Indian ja#s interacting on any level 
at all, this is semantically sufficient for a 
“caste-system,” 

It is not quite ‘clear to us why the 
Dotsons (Indians in Malawi, Zambia, and 
Rhodesia) and Morris heed Furnival’s 
plural society doctrine to the extent they 
do. Both the Dotsons and Morris had to 
modify the concept so thoroughly that 
little of its original momentum is retained. 
Nor should it be for in the light of other 
research the “plural society” notion does 
not even operate as a heuristic device 
It might simply be better relegated to the 
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Bibliography and the footnote. And in- 
cidentally, some of the very best and most 
important sections in this book should be 
in the text, and not in the footnotes, 
particularly the fine tabulation of Gujerati 
kinship terminology (p. 200). This book 
should remain a classic in minority re- 
search for many years to come ron mul- 
tum sed mita—a brief, and an incisive 
work, 
AGEHANANDA BHARATI 
Professor of Anthropology 
Syracuse University 


Rospert M. Spautpinc, Jr. J/mperial 
Japan’s Higher Civil Service Examina- 
tions. Pp xiv, 416. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1967. $10.00. 
Imagine, if you will, a system of compet- 

itive examinations for public office which 

regularly received some 5,000 candidates 


annually and regularly failed 90 per cent 


or more of the applicants. Imagine further 
a system in which the ideas and attitudes 
of higher examiners—shaped by their own 
education and careers—determined the 
character and content of higher examina- 
tions and thus influenced the careers of 
aspirants for government office. Finally, 
consider the implications of the fact that 
successful candidates, although a distinct 
minority of higher civil servants, gradually 
acquired a near monopoly of all key posi- 
tions of executive power. 

These were, indeed, some of the salient 
facts about Imperial Japan’s higher civil 
service examination system (1868-1945), 
painstakingly described by Robert Spauld- 
ing. They help explain why the upper 
bureaucracy has been for a century the 
most consistently successful of elite groups 
in Japan and how, since the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, higher examinations 
have largely determined the composition 
and character of that elite. 

The author makes quite clear that criti- 
cism—heard outside and especially within 
Japan—of attitudes, policies, and eventual 
results—for example, the drift toward ag- 
gression, imperialism, war, and defeat— 
raises quite different questions The fact 
remains that the examination-centered 
bureaucracy comprised a modern, effective 
government, the equal of any contempo- 
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rary government in its ability to zarry out 
decisions. The author document: the his- 
torical paralox tha: modernizetion ce- 
stroyed examinations in imperial China-— 
regarded ss the country which #riginated 
them—anc. created civil service examina- 
tions in Jepen. Already in the 1390’s, Ja- 
pan’s moderrdzers had concluded that gov- 
ernmental stability depended in -arge part 
on a career bureaucracy, whick in turn 
must >e rec-uited through competitive ex- 
aminations, 

Suc was the professional neutrality 
of Japanese examination men, once en- 
trencked, taat they were-—contrary to 
widespread mpression—~able to work reas- 
‘ onably well with the original oligarchs, 
with party cabinets, with military cabinets, 
and even wich a foreign army of Dccupation 
after 1945. 

It 13 doustful whether anyone—Western 
scholar or Japanese observer-—wall for some 
time be abl= to match the auther’s careful 
scholarship in tracing the origin of the 
system, the conten: of the exminations, 
and “he so:ial character of the examiners 
The study explicitly leaves open—and 
therefore subject to inquiry—questions 
about the inner workings of the bureauc- 


racy. its sc-called decision-makmng process. ' 


The specialist on Japan wel find the 
data in tais book valuable. The non- 
specialist will find in the conclusions dis- 
turbing problems inherent in tie speed of 
Japen’s modernization and the price paid 
for an efficient administrative state. 

ArpaTH V. BURKS 

Directo: of International Prozrams 

Rutgers University 


HeEscHeEr WEBB. The Japanzse Imperial 
Institut ons in the Tokugawa Period 
Fp. xi, 296. New York: Cclumbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $8.50. 


Frofessar Webb’s study of :he Japanese 
emperorsLip will surely be the standard 
English-lenguage account fcr years to 
Iz is one of the great works on 
‘Japanese history. The coveraze is broader 
than the title promises, for. though the 
cectral focus is Tokugawa, a long essay 
on the crigins of the imperHl institution 
precedes and a concise statement on the 
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contrasting Meiji emperorship follows the 
exposition of the main theme. 

Firstly, Webb describes the emperors 
and the court, detailing all of the niceties 
of their behavior in this hierarchic court 
society and in external relations with the 
shogunate. We learn that the emperor, 
after he had conferred legitimacy on the 
rule of Shogun Tokugawa Ieyasu, lived in 
a “prison,” albeit one with “the dignity 
and splendor of a cathedral.” We learn, 
also, of the precise rules of succession and 
abdication for this unique monarchy in 
which divine descent had to be kept intact. 
A woman, for example, could occupy the 
throne, but not transmit the succession 
through her own line. 

After his excellent descriptive chapter 
on emperors who did not reign and on 
kuge who were more important as trans- 
mitters of the Japanese arts than as states- 
men, the author discusses the major politi- 
cal theories of the era. Fundamentally, 
he conceives of .his work as intellectual 
history. Emperors and kuge, though a bit 
discontented that they were poorer than 
they thought men of their social standing 
should be, were not the movers and shakers 
of Tokugawa times. Rather it was loyal- 
ism, the growth of interest in the emperor 
as the symbol of the ideal state, which 
ultimately overturned the Tokugawa shog- 
unate It was what people thought about 
the emperor, especially the ideas of the 
Mito scholars, that moved men, not the 
emperor himself. In a process of “inverted 
utopianism” writers made the throne stand 
for the ideal state which was presumed to 
have existed near the beginning of Japanese 
history, a government “which had no need 
for military or penal sanctions but relied 
entirely on the example of a virtuous ruler 
to maintain order.” ‘This Confucian con- 
cept of the idealized throne stood in vivid 
contrast to the harsher reality of shogunate 
rule: and out of this tension proceeded the 
imperial restoration of 1868. ; 

Webb’s handling of the history of ideas 
is superior on two counts. Firstly, he 
demonstrates that thought is not a static 
thing, but develops over time through in- 
terplay with the political and social process. 
Loyalism, which at the beginning of Toku- 
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gawa was an idle longing for perfection of 
the temporal order to conferm to the 
idealized pattern symbolized by the court, 
became by the 1850’s the dissident loyalism 
of a Yoshida Shoin, overt revolutionist. 
Secondly, the author shows how ideas were 
transmuted into political action, particu- 
larly in the work of Tokugawa Nariaki, 
lord of Mito. Nariaki was a true great 
man of history, believes Webb, in making 
the imperial restoration’ inevitable, as he 
converted the court into the symbol of 
national security against foreign encroach- 
ments after 1846. When it appeared that 
the shogun was failing, only the emperor 
could save the nation against the West. 

In conclusion, this is one of the most 
satisfactory volumes on Japanese intellec- 
tual history yet to appear. Only infre- 
quently, as in his abbreviated explanation 
cf the loyalist as “righteous lawbreaker” 
does the author stumble. Normally, he 
moves the argument ahead smoothly and 
compellingly. 

SIDNEY D. BROWN 
Visiting Professor of History 
University of Ilinois 


LATIN AMERICA AND CANADA 


Leonard Gross. The Last Best Hope: 
Eduardo Frei & Chilean Democracy. 
Pp. xiii, 240. New York: Random 
House, 1967. $5.95, 

ENRIQUE Pérez Lopez and OTHERS. Mex- 
tco’s Recent Economic Growth: The 
Mexican View. Pp. xv, 217. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, for the Insti- 
tute of Latin American Studies, 1968. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Gross in his book attempts to 
provide us with an inside view of Frei, 
the last, best hope for Chile. His treat- 
ment of Frei, based largely on personal 
interview, is sympathetic. The magic of 
this great Latin-American leader stems 
from his serious efforts to alter an archaic 
economic and social structure so that the 
forces of progressive innovation can be 
released in Chile. The hope he offers 
Chile is the hope for Latin America, and 
this is recognized by major sectors of the 
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country’s power structure. They support 
him and accept policies and measures they 
have previously opposed. 

Frei is credited with the new arrange- 
ments with the copper companies. He has 


recognized the need for revamping Chilean 


agriculture, especially by providing ap- 
propriate economic incentives even if urban 
dwellers are subsidized, But the pattern 
of land ownership, despite the urbanity and 
agreeableness of the Chilean upper class, 
must be altered if tillers of the soil are 
to have a crucial interest in improving 
their technology, seed, cultivation proc- 
esses, and the like 

The position of the Church in Latin 
America has already been extensively dis- 
cussed in the literature. In Chile the 
Church owns less than 1 per cent of lands, 
and dieceses are generally poor. Mr. Gross 
quotes a Chilean editor who once said to 
a group of Archbishops that “it is nec- 
essary to protect the Catholic from the 
imprudence of the Pope.” Despite its 
poverty, the Church has considerable in- 
fluence 

Mr. Frei’s uniqueness stems from his 
philosophy, purpose, and efforts to get to 
the roots of Chile’s problems. If he has 
not been as successful as his supporters 
would have wished, it is because peaceful 
social change requires broad consensus. 
The formulas evolved by Frei can provide 
a pattern for other Latin-American coun- 
tries. He has provided the hope that social 
change and economic progress in Latin 
America can come about within a frame- 
work of democracy and justice. Frei has 
sparked a process of fundamental change 
which is auspicious and hopefully cannot 
be reversed. ‘The final words of Gross’ 
sympathetic book “ ‘a revolution in liberty’ 
could hardly ask for more” are highly 
appropriate for Chile. 

The book on Mexico is an assessment 
of that country’s economic growth by 
Mexican economists. There is an intro- 
duction by Tom E. Davis of Cornell. The 
essay by Enrique Pérez assesses Mexico’s 
economic growth between 1895 and 1964. 
The existence there of unused capacity 
should be harnessed and should permit still 
higher incomes. Mexico has been doing 
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something about its agriculture, including 
import substitution; its exports must be 
stimulated more. 

Sr. Hurtado deals with the roles of 
private enterprise and government in Mex- 
ican development. The Mexican Revolu- 
tion did not have behind it a coalesced, 
consistent economic philosophy for devel- 
opment. The ensuing policies and actions 
were pragmatic, related initially to agra- 
rian reform and subsequently to public 
works and industrial development Mexi- 
can urbanization originated in armed con- 
flict and provided impetus to industrializa- 
tion. This process has been economically 
sound Mr. Hurtado feels that there has 
been a healthy interaction between the 
public and private sectors in Mexico 

A second section of the book deals with 
the financing of Mexican economic devel- 
opment. Sr. Belata concludes that central 
banking practices in Mexico have not been 
orthodox, that revolutionary methods have 
been devised to convert the Mexican cen- 
tral bank'into an instrument of develop- 
ment with monetary stability, and that 
other Less Developed Countries (LDC) 
can learn some lessons from the Mexican 
experience. 

There is one essay on income distribu- 
tion in Mexico. Wages-salaries as a per 
cent of national income is low in Mexico. 
| The benefits of economic development have 
gone more to those with higher than aver- 
age incomes; there is income inequality 
among regions because of differences in the 
degree of regional industrialization The 
middle class in Mexico is relatively smaller 
than the middle class in the United States 

In the final essay, Victor Urquidi feels 
Mexico has established a firm base for an 
improved standard of living. Mexican 
problems originate in part from the world 
economy and the course of its development 
and from the level of demand for primary 
products. The supply of agricultural 
products for the home-market is inelastic 
despite a surplus rura] population. Indus- 
trial growth should be more balanced, and 
more investment in human resources is re- 
quired. The home-market must be broad- 
ened and made deep2r JInequities in in- 
come distribution must be rectified. Tax 
reform must be initiated. Progress has 
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been good, but outmoded patterns of the 
past must be discarded. 
Joseren A. Hasson 
Professor of Economics 
State University College 
at Buffalo 


José Honoérro Ropricues. The Brasili- 
ans: Their Character and Aspirations 
Translated by Ralph Edward Dimmick. 
Pp. xxiv, 186. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1967. $6 00. 


Professor Rodrigues of the University of 
the State of Guanabara ‘is a most indus- 
trious and honest historian, with a probing, 
inquiring mind In a region where political 
scientists and historians frequently take 
refuge in the past and leave to “journal- 
ists” the dangers of the contemporary, he 
is frankly concerned about the problems 
of his vast country. Though the author ' 
feels that these problems can best be under- 
stood in historical perspective—he has 
also reread the rich corpus of Brazilian 
fiction in connection with his work. 

The two essays which suggest his sub- 
title were written in 1957 and 1960, and 
the book was published in Portuguese in 
1963. The North American reader will 
note among the authors familiar to Rod- 
rigues not only Beard and Turner, but also 
Riesman, Mead, Webb, and Potter. With 
a judiciousness all his own, Rodrigues 
avoids the oversimplified formula and is as 
aware as Berdyaev was of the polarities 
and contradictions that make up the char- 
acter of a people The Brazilians trust in 
their past achievements and so in their 
future, but in reality their past has been a 
“cruel history,”—one of poverty, illiteracy, 
poor health and inadequate force to com- 
bat it, low life-expectancy, and high infant 
mortality—-and there is little reason for 
hopefulness about agrarian reform. Recent 
events, Professor Robert Alexander re- 
minds us, do not justify even as much 
confidence as our author conservatively 
shows. 

If ideology has died or never had a very 
flourishing existence in Brazil, Professor 
Rodrigues wonders if this does not con- 
tribute to a sort of irresolution or inde- 
cision which seems likely to make the 
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search for solutions “endless.” The talents 
that might solve Brazil’s gigantic problems 
are being “badly trained, or wasted.” Be- 
tween the lines we read that “tolerance, 
aversion to violence, human sympathy and 
understanding, faith, optimism” may not 
be enough, and that the Latin disposition 
to be swayed by personalities has its 
dangers What is needed is a sharper 
definition of the struggle between the ac- 
celerators and retarders of development— 
futurismo and passadismo The latter 
colorful and useful Portuguese term points 
to something all-too-powerful in Brazil, an 
Americanization that brings new emphasis 
on capitalism, mercantile and industrial 
activity. 

For this reader, a great merit of this 
densely packed little book is that its 
author is a sincere and informed enemy of 
illusions, especially when they can be la- 
beled slogans, myths, and conventional 
wisdom. With a forthrightness beyond 
the audacity of a foreigner to copy, he 
tells it the way it is, how little of Brazil is 
cultivated—or cultivable—how unequally 
. her income and her land are shared, how 
shattering inflation has been to the small 
middle class, how “the lowest places in 
society continue to be taken by those who 
are darkest of skin” and how “an Indian 
policy has yet to be developed,” how 
exaggerated are the restrictions upon the 
naturazed citizen, how many are the 
promises of reform, “the fulfillment of 
which has always been avoided or post- 
poned,” and how “power remains in the 
hands of representatives of the rural oli- 
garchy.” 

Comparisons with other countries are 
given: tenth place in Hteracy in Latin 
America; per capita income on a level 
with Albania, Portugal, and Rumania; con- 
sumption of electricity equal to that of 
Turkey: and infant mortality on a level 
with that of Burma. Almost every page 
could, in spite of clinging to every straw 
that demonstrates progress, include one of 
his favorite phrases—“‘much remains to be 
done.” 

The Brazilians is for the novice an ex- 
cellent introduction—the best I know— 
and has much to interest the professional 
student of Brazil’s history and policies 
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It is wise in its analysis, and if one is 
sometimes inclined to ‘criticize the author 
for a certain vagueness in proposing solu- 
tions—but certainly no more than that of 
our political party platforms—perhaps in 
that, too, he is wise. 
W. Rex CRAWFORD 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Joun Leppy PHELAN. The Kingdom 
of Quito in the Seventeenth Century: 
Bureaucratic Politics in the Spanish Em- 
pire. Pp xvi, 432. Madison and Mil- 
waukee’ University of Wisconsin Press, 
1967. $10.00. 


John Phelan, Professor of History at 
the University of Wisconsin, provides in 
this book a detailed description of an 
important segment of Spain’s vast imperial 
bureaucracy in America 

The author focuses his narrative on the 
operation of the audiencia of Quito and on 
the activities, legal and illegal, of the 
president of that tribunal, Dr. Antonio de 
Morga, during the years 1615-1636. The 
audiencia of Quito—-and Quito was not 
only a city but also a large area including 
but extending beyond present-day Ecuador 
-was the supreme judicial body, as well 
as an administrative board, of the kingdom, 
subject only to the relatively distant au- 
thority of the Viceroy of Peru in Lima 
and the Council of the Indies and the 
king in Spain. 

Employing a wealth of manuscript ma- 
terials, Mr. Phelan closely examines such 
subjects as “Recruitment, Training, and 
Promotion” (ch 6) within the audiencia 
system; the dispensing of “Justice (ch 
9); and, in the core of the book, the 
visita general to the kingdom (chs. 10-16). 
The visita or investigation by a crown 
delegate of the performance of an overseas 
magistrate dragged on with typical Spanish 
deliberateness from 1624 to the final, and 
largely negative, decisions of the Council 
of the Indies in 1637, 

To his institutional description, which 
underscores and enlarges the work of au- 
thors, such as J. H. Parry, in his The Audi- 
encia of New Galicia in the Sixteenth 
Century (1948), Dr. Phelan adds interest- 
ing chapters in which he considers more 
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lively matters, such as “Graft” (ch. 7) 
and, in ch. 8 (“The Sinners and the 
Saint”), other aspects, especially sexual, 
of the morals and mores of the colonial 
upper class. 

The book is capped by a final chapter 
which presents “A Weberian Analysis” of 
the evidence in the preceding sections of 
the monograph. Here the author has done 
a service in applying the ideas of Weber 
and of the students of Latin America, such 
as R. M. Morse, S. N. Eisenstadt, and 
Magali Sarfatti—and his own—to the ‘little 
explored history of the audiencia of Quito, 
which was probably a representative sector 
within the sprawling Spanish colonial gov- 
ernment, 

Despite the author’s distinct contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the imperial 
bureaucracy, the organization of the book 
and his penetration of the social psychology 
of the Spaniards and Spanish Americans 
are iaulty. Extraneous chapters, such as 
that on’ “The Dutch Challenge” (ch. 5), 
are simply not integrated with the rest of 
the book. Nor do the principal characters 
of the story, or the real cultural or per- 
sonal motives for their often extraordinary 
behavior, “come alive.’ The author ac- 
complished much, but clearly not all he 
set out to do. 

‘THomas F. MCGANN 

Professor of Latin-American 

History 

University of Texas 


Epwarp M. Corspetr. Quebec Confronts 


Canada. Pp. xi, 336. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967. $8.95. 


Since 1960 when the government of Jean 
Lesage launched La Révolution Tranquille 
in Quebec events have outstripped con- 
temporary historians as surely as they have 
in the past year or so in the United States. 
While such periods of breathtaking politi- 
cal, social, and economic change have not 
been unusual in America, they have cer- 
tainly not been characteristic of French 
Canadian history. Mr. Corbett, surprised 
and impressed by the new drama of Que- 
bec, has endeavored in this book to record 
and to analyze the course, causes, and as- 
pirations of the latest phase of French 
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Canadian nationalism. He has read very 
widely in the now-massive, and often fugi- - 
tive, literature on the subject and has 
taken pains to present every shade of 
opinion. He has also sketched in the his- 
toric background of the French Canadian 
struggle for la survivance and has recorded 
in considerable detail the actual course of 
politics in the province since World War 
II. 

What results is a book which will be 
extremely useful for everyone save the 
specialist on modern Quebec. Its account 
of the province’s transition from a society 
in which few people even hoped that 
French Canadians would exercise real 
power—beyond the Church and the legal 
profession—to one in which the political 
power of the provincial government is 
being effectively employed to transform an 
archaic educational system, to use the full 
range of provincial jurisdictions in an 
effort to achieve not only equality but 
predominance for French Canadians in all 
aspects of Quebec life, is clear and well 
documented. So too is the discussion of 
the constitutional and political implications 
of Quebec’s renaissance for the rest of 
Canada. Corbett recounts with an even 
hand the stages of the vigorous debate, 
inside and outside Quebec, on constitu- 
tional change, language rights beyond -the 
province, and the crucial question of 
whether French Canada will be better 
served by modifications of the present 
constitutional arrangements or by a clear 
break followed by some kind of common 
market arrangement. 

For Americans the present efforts in 
Canada are to maintain a federal system in 
which real decentralization of power co- 
exists with a central government which 


remains strong enough to ensure minimum 


regional parity, basic civil liberties, and 
national economic stability should hold 
considerable inherent interest. So, too, 
should the forceful claims of a substantial 
minority population have the right—should 
a majority of the minority desire to exer- 
cise it—either to secede or to be virtually 
separate within a restructured federal ar- 
rangement. While Corbett’s book is an 
extremely comprehensive guide, serious 
students will need to supplement it with 


` 
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the more deeply analytical Canada and the 
French-Canadian Question by Ramsey 
Cook (Toronto: Macmillan of Canada, 
1966). 
KENNETH MCNAUGHT ' 
Professor of History 
University of Toronto 


' POLITICAL THEORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


J. L. Cowan. Pleasure and Pain: A Siudy 
in Philosophical Psychology. Pp. 174. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
$6.50. 


Just before reading this book, I played 
touch football with my children, experi- 
encing a bit of “pleasure.” The game 
ended abruptly, however, when I tore some 
tendons in my leg and felt intense “pain.” 
Ensconced i in a cast, I read J. L. Cowan’s 
elaborate attempt to define and presumably 
to clarify the nature of pleasure and pain. 
The pain seemed obvious enough to me 
and, I suppose, to others who overheard 
my grunts, groans, damns, and yips. Yet, 
as Cowan points out, I could have been 
acting or I could have been one of those 
rare people whose nervous system does not 
know of that sensation called pain. 

Cowan grapples with these problems, 
tries to elucidate the private and public 
manifestations of pain and pleasure, and 
considers the entire doctrine of hedonism 
On the one hand, he criticizes the “received 
doctrine” that pleasure and pain are utterly 
subjective feelings known only to the 
person through experience. On the other 
hand, he argues that these sensations can- 
not usually be disassociated from some 
external object. We cannot normally en- 
joy music, for example, unless we actually 
hear or recall a melody in the air. He 
maintains that how we classify an experi- 
ence defines the situation and the sensation. 


Yet, having once used the word pain, we’ 


enter the public domain of common usage, 
and other people, to a degree, can under- 
stand our meaning. 

Cowan’s solution to such puzzles consists 
of two elements. Firstly, he contends that 
pleasure and pain are, indeed, private ex- 
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periences, simply because no one else can 
feel the same emotions as another. He 
points out that we can, on occasion, have 
pleasurable or painful feelings without any 
external stimulus and without others even 
knowing our state of mind. Nonetheless, 
he further argues “that it is ‘public’ cri- 
teria, occasions and behaviour present and 
future, which identify, although they are 
not to be identified with, pleasure and 


` pain.” 


His reasoning, as Cowan recognizes, lies 
open to several objectives. To return to ~ 
the football analogy, I can recall leaping 
up and down and patting others on the 
back when our college team won a game. 
Presumably, I publicly exhibited inner 
pleasure. In fact, I hated tackle football, 
detested its roughness, and merely con- 
formed to the expectations of my team, the 
crowd, and the coach. I wonder, too, if an 
outsider witnessing an Irish wake could 
detect the sorrow of some of its partici- 
pants. Despite Cowan’s eloquently con- 
trived arguments, I remain an unrecon- 
structed -believer in the “received doc- 
trine”: no one can know with certainty 
what others feel. 

Cowan extends his-argument to an analy- 
sis of psychological and ethical hedonism. 
He considers John Stuart Mill at length. 
He defends Mill against the objection that 
he had fallen into the “naturalistic fallacy” 
—that one can derive “oughts” from “is”— 
and the belief that Mill had undermined 
his ethical position by discussing the qual- 
ity of different pleasures. Rather, Cowan 
asserts that Mill merely proposed “the 
greatest happiness of all” as a basic tenet 
which he would like us to follow—simply 
an ideal, unbuttressed by objective nec- 
essity, which allows us to judge our actions’ 

Cowan ends by examining the thought of 
B. F. Skinner, as well as opponents who 
believe that no one can develop a science 
of human behavior. If I understand him 
correctly, Cowan concludes that both nat- 
ural and social science depend equally upon 
arbitrary classification systems and that 
“both psychological and ethical hedonism, 
when properly understood, cannot lightly 
be dismissed but must be recognized as seri- 
ous contenders in their respective areas.” 

I find it extraordinarily difficult to eval- 
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uate this book. Cowan has written in 
admirably simple, clear prose, and his 
work definitely belongs in the main stream 
of analytical philosophy. Yet, that very 
school of thought seems—for an outsider 
-—to hide certain assumptions. Can, for 
example, the “correct” definition of terms 
lead to anything more than a clarification 
of enduring philosophical issues? Many 
philosophers apparently believe that exer- 
cises in semantics will somehow provide 
definitive answers to all of the great prob- 
lems; I doubt it. Cowan, like others in 
the analytical school, is fond of using 
examples from the behavior of others to 
clinch a point. Yet, while devoting great 
attention to such problems as how we can 
detect pain in people, they seldom deal 
with the truly imponderable queries of 
solipsism: how do we know that the 
“others” are even there? 

More than a book, Cowan’s work re- 
sembles a conversation in an Oxford Com- 
mons room; a leisurely, pipe-smoking dis- 
cussion where everyone knows the pro- 
tagonists—Ryle, Austin, and Anscome— 
and disagrees with them in a gentlemanly 
fashion. Any ordinary citizen—let alone 
a sociologist with his own peculiar jargon 
-—feels like a boorish intruder, ignorant of 
the customs and Janguage of the club. 
Looking around at the small coterie of 
philosophers, he must also ask himself how 
important—how relevant—is this polite 
talk. Does it illuminate the pleasure felt 
by lovers? Does it alleviate the sufferings 
of starving peasants? 

The analytical philosopher would natur- 
ally reply that such questions miss the 
point. Philosophy for Philosophy’s sake 
seems to be the current motto. 
` Yet, my leg still hurts. And discussions 
of pleasure and pain have not relieved 
whatever it is I feel. 

Wiitit1am McCorp 

Professor of Sociology 

Maxwell School of 

Public Affairs 

Syracuse University 


Josergs S. Murray. Political Theory: 
A Conceptual Analysis. Pp. xii, 267. 
Homewood, UL: Dorsey Press, 1968. 
$5.50. 
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This book which its author mistakenly 
considers unconventional on this score is 
an attempt to state analytically certain 
basic political problems and theorems. Its 
range Is narrow. In five chapters it deals 
with natural law, the concept of the state, 
and the concept of freedom. The author 
is well read in some of the literature but 
also displays startling lacunae. The most 
discussed authors are Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Locke, Mill, Plato, and Strauss. The 
latter’s general outlook dominates the au- 
thor’s thinking. Rejecting all value-free 
notions——as do we—he repeats some fairly 
standard arguments against the positivists 
and the scientists, selecting Wheldon as 
his object of attack for the first and Easton 
for the second. His exposition of natural 
law (ch. 2) after going over rather familiar 
ground, arrives at an impasse. “We are 
faced by a paradox,” he exclaims; and he 
then proceeds to analyze the concept of 
the state. Noting that “few concepts in 
political language are as ambiguous and 
misleading as this” concept of the state, 
he, nonetheless, proceeds to focus his at- 
tempt at political theory on it. His char- 
acterization of past state concepts is sur- 
prisingly inaccurate—-for example, that 
Machiavelli “simply” regards the state as 
the rule of the stronger. It is also incom- 
plete. He starts his discussion with that 
of the state as an association, without any 
reference, however, to the ablest exposition 
of this particular view by F. M. Watkins 
He then reviews Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
notions of the state, after recalling that 
neither talks about the “state,” but about 
the polis and its order, because the distinc- 
tion between state and society “had no 
counterpart in the Greek way of thinking ” 
Why then call it a concept of the state? 
Incidentally, it is more important that the 
polis included the church, the original 
break with the Greek view occurring as a 
result of the Christian insistence upon the 
autonomy and eventually the superiority 
of the ecclesiastical establishment. Next, 
we are told about the concept in the works 
of Rousseau, Hegel, and the Hegelians. 
Some of the classic thinkers of the age 
which crystallized the modern concept of 
the state we hear of in the next chapter. 
which, Murphy says, deals with “atomistic” 
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as contrasted with “holistic” theories of 
the state. But the great jurist-innovators, 
Bodin, Althusius, and Grotius are, omitted. 
From the Sophists to Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
Locke, and the Utilitarians, state theories 
are traced in competent fashion, but noth- 
ing particularly original emerges, and the 
considerable antistate literature is ignored. 

This brief review offers no space for 
giving any detail about the author’s com- 
parable treatment of freedom. Building 
upon Berlin’s familiar—and misleading— 
dichotomy of negative and positive free- 
dom, the author traverses some pathways 
of conventional wisdom, arriving at th: 
conclusion—-presumably derogatory of free- 
dom—that men “even when they exhibit 
intelligence, forbearance and restraint, they 
nonetheless make tragic errors.” 

The book ends with a chapter on social 
and political inquiry, which in essence 
offers a critical résumé of Strauss’ views 
on historicism and values. It ends upon a 
perfectly sound proposition, to the effect 
that “there is a possibility of establishing 
social science upon the same broad firm 
foundations upon which the physical sci- 
ences appear to be established.” Hence, 
“the moral judgments which we make and 
which we attempt to justify on rational 
grounds must be entirely compatible with 
the facts of the matter.” Not many will 
disagree. 

Poktscal Theory is well written, ex- 
pounds sound, if conventional, general 
arguments of limited scope, has a brief 
index and no bibliography, and although 
written from the viewpoint of analytic 
philosophy, stays well within the frame- 
work of received doctrine. 

CARL J, FRIEDRICH 

Eaton Professor of Government 

Harvard University 


GEORGE Kates. Poltica) Theory: Its 
Nature and Uses. Pp. x, 102. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968. $1.75. 

RoBERT J. PRANGER. Action, Symbolism, 
and Order: The Existential Dimensions 
of Politics in Modern Citizenship. Pp. 
ix, 225. Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. $6.95. 

Professor Kateb’s essay is a graceful, 
and in a low key sort of way a passionate, 
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exposition of the meaning of political 
philosophy. It can fruitfully be read by 
beginning students of the subject, to whose 
attention it presumably was directed, but 
its usefulness could go well beyond the 
ulumination of political philosophy for 
naive sophomores. The essay may serve 
to provide a brief coda for certain aca- 
demicians who wish to call themselves po- 
litical scientists but need a defense for 
doing so, Professor Kateb attempts to 
defend the relevance of political philosophy 
to the political science profession. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
relevancy of the classical works of political 
philosophy have needed no defense from 
contemporaries. My view has been that 
reading the writings of the great philoso- 
phers, like Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, 
Locke, Hobbes, or Marx, is an essential 
part of a liberal education. As such, polit- 
ical philosophy is not, and never has been, 
irrelevant. Furthermore, I would take the 
position that the analyses of some of the 
classical political philosophers are relevant 
to modern empirical political science. But 
Professor Kateb’s claims go in a much 
different direction. He thinks political sci- 
entists ought to give advice on public 
policy or on matters of governmental struc- 
ture, and, more widely, he thinks they 
ought to philosophize about political prac- 
tice. Political philosophy, he argues, is 
somehow relevant to those purposes. 

The study of philosophy no doubt in- 
forms anyone who undertakes to philo- 
sophize about political practice, but I sus- 
pect that bemg philosophical about the 
practice of politics is just as much, if not 
more, illummated by the ideas of philoso- 
phers not usually included in standard 
treatments of political theory as by the 
conventional political philosophers. That 
classical political philosophy has not proved 
to be very relevant to anyone actually in 
the position of advising governmental lead- 
ers on significant policy questions is per- 
haps more damaging to Professor Kateb’s 
thesis. Unfortunately, or so it seems to 
me, Professor Kateb seems to require a 
wholesale transformation of modern politi- 
cal science before political philosophy can 
be relevant. J am inclined to think that 
classical political philosophy is as relevant 
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as it deserves to be, and that its relevancy 
ought to be defended on much different 
grounds than those chosen by Professor 
Kateb. 

Professor Pranger's premature work is 
very difficult to summarize in a brief re- 
view. Nonrandom selections from it. will 
serve to illustrate some of his peculiar 
arguments. He opens the book with a 
discussion of political community, saying 
that today “every economist points out the 
increasing material interdependence of men, 
yet nearly every intellectual historian la- 
ments the profound fragmentation of the 
human intellect with its psychological and 
sociological fundaments. And who has not 
read convincing arguments against national 
sovereignty in today’s internationalized 
world? That such syntheses as Marxism 
and Freudianism exert great influence in 
modern life only illustrates the magnitude 
of this alienation in every corner ‘of the' 
human self” (pp. 5-6). Of political sci- 
ence and political theorists, he observes: 
“The field of politics remains at once 
fixed, being acted’ in at every given mo- 
ment,” but changing, since action always 
surpasses the present moment as partici- 
pants act. Political theorists themselves 
live within the political field, acting because 
their reflection is grounded in the “on- 
goingness” of politics in which they find 
themselves implicated” (p. 43). Reflect- 
ing himself on the importance of “on- 
goingness,” Professor Pranger claims that 
“life needs continuity, even if this con- 
tinuity includes revolutions and /civil wars 
Actually, “political community” would dis- 
appear entirely without political nature and 
its continuous attributes, so the very threat 
to the body politic from partisan strife 
really comes from the political’s natural 
workings” (p. 50). Turning from a focus 
on the purposive activities of citizens to 
political symbols in connection with citizen- 
ship, the author asserts that “political 
tensions are perceived symbolically, which 
is to say the space of politics has symbolic 
borders and contents for various partici- 
pants, and hence places and occasions 
for examining such tensions are found in 
the symbolic systems of citizens. Since 
perceptions pertain to active, not passive 
people busily organizing their lives... , 
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it follows that envisaging and understand- _ 
ing the distinctions between private and 
public vary from person to person (p. 
152). The tensions of citizenship are 
mysterious such that they may be spoken 
of under the rubric of a “metaphysics of 
profane finitude.” “Among the most awe- 
some ambiguities (or even ‘absurdities,’ 
according to Camus) we find collective— 
including political—relationships. Proper, 
authentic responses to such ambiguities, 
however, are those which befit rational 
men, not scared animals. Hence, a new 
tension appears between rational man and 
his mysterious empirical surroundings with 
a resulting ethic that constitutes revolt 
against finitude, yet a revolt which knows 
it can never win ultimately and therefore 
can never finalize societal and political 
arrangements as if incertitude had been 
banished forever” (p. 207). 
SAMUEL C, PATTERSON 
Research Professor of 
Political Science 
University of Iowa 
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I. B. Bergson. Ethics, Politics, and 
Education. Pp. 348. Eugene: Univer- 
sity of Oregon Press, 1968. $7.50. 


Like ‘ancient Gaul, this book is divided 
into three parts: Part One-—- “Sciences, 
Values, and Selfhood”; Part Two-—‘The 
Ethics and Politics of Democracy”; and 
Part Three—“Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations in Education.” The author is a 
distinguished scholar of long-standing. He 
knows the history of mankind from the 
Garden of Eden to the twentieth century 
and is a student of the classics in literature, 
philosophy, religion, and politics of the 
Western World through the ages. Also, 
he is a student, not only of the past and 
the present, but also of the future. All of 
this heritage of learning, wisdom, and 
moral concern are given expression in this 
excellent volume. However, it is quite 
impossible in a brief review to do more 
than direct attention to a few of its sig- 
nificant and challenging cdntributions to 
our thought about education in the present 
fateful age of man. 

The basic theme of the volume is that 
organized education is never neutral, that 
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it is always an expression of a given so- 
ciety and culture at a particular time in 
history. It is not an autonomous process 
governed by its own laws and always serv- 
ing the cause of human freedom and 
democracy. Consequently, we may say 
that an education which is entirely ap- 
propriate for one society might destroy 
another. To say that education in the one 
is superior to that of the other has little 
meaning, unless we assume the existence 
and the acceptance of a system of uni- 
versal values. Of course, every society 
and every religion tend to assume that its 
values are superior to all others and should 
be propagated throughout the world. In 
other words, education is always involved 
in “Ethics and Politics.” 

Professor Berkson emphasizes through- 
out his book the fundamental importance 
of values in the educational process. Al- 
though he supports in detail the thesis that 
the values of the present and of the future 
are rooted in the distant past, the condi- 
tions for their survival have been and will 
be profoundly changed. In his introduc- 
tory chapter, he tells us that “during the 
last half-century, the world has undergone 
a transformation that has changed it more 
radically than in any other period during 
the previous half-millennium.” Then he 
adds: “We stand on the threshold of a new 
epoch in world history as different from 
the modern age as that period of dynamic 
change was from the medieval—perhaps it 
would be correct to say, as different as the 
Christian was from the Graeco-Roman era 
which prededed it.” Expressed in spe- 
cifics, this transformation involves the fol- 
lowing: “Three revolutions are simulta- 
neously at work in the world; the indus- 
trial-technological, the political-economic 
revolution of communism, the anti-im- 
perial, national, and racial revolution of 
suppressed peoples.” 

The volume is devoted to the develop- 
ment of an educational philosophy appro- 
priate for this age of world-wide revolution. 
All of this means that the “social studies” 
must ~be emphasized as never before in 
the history of American education. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, Ethics, Politics, 
and Education should be read and pondered 

-by all who are concerned about education 
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and the survival of the human race in the 
United States and in the world. 

GEORGE S. COUNTS 
Visiting Professor of Education 
Southern Illinois University 


Me 


G. Krtson CLARK. The Critical Historian. 
Pp. viii, 214. New York: Basic Books, 
1967. $5.95. 


G. Kitson Clark addresses his book to 
teachers and to “reasqnably adult learn- 
ers.” His work, intended as a guide to 
the problems of the historian, will be of 
little interest to the readers of THE 
ANNALS. There is nothing here that will 
not be known to the careful practitioner 
of any social science. Unfortunately, this 
introduction to method is not a truly 
“critical” examination of the task of the 
historian. The names of C. G. Hempel 
and Karl Popper do not appear and neither 
do the recent considerations of the prob- 
lems of historical explanation discussed by 
Arthur C. Danto, W. B. Gallie, or Morton 
White. The book does consider the tra- 
ditional methodological questions of evi- 
dence, the nature of facts, the genuiness 
of documents, the complexity of historical 
explanation, and the limits of generaliza- 
tion, 

It is difficult to understand why any 
teacher at the secondary level would read 
this book in preference to Edward Hallett 
Carr’s lively What is History? Certainly 
G. Kitson Clark’s examination of the his- 
torian’s work is a model of caution, sobri- 
ety, and balance. - It does not, however, 
succeed in even suggesting why some his- 
torical studies are magisterial and’ change 
our view of the historical process and the 
human situation. One explanation for this 
failure is that Clark’s historical illustrations 
are largely chosen from the English histori- 
cal experience. He begins, for example, 
with a good analysis of the complexity of 
the term middle class, but his results are 
banal, Here, some brief references to the 
concreteness of French investigations of the 
composition of the middle classes as con- 
ducted by scholars, such as Louis Chevalier, 
Adeline Daumard, Jean Lhomme, and An- 
dré-Jean Tudesque, would greatly have con- 
tributed to Clark’s presentation of the his- 
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torical analysis of class structure. In limit- 
ing himself to a kind of deductive analysis 
of the ambiguities oT the term middle class, 
be sins against his own canons of re- 
search; he does not command the facts nor 
participate deeply enough in the important 
interpretative problems under debate. 

Clark’s prosaic account of the historian’s 
job raises interestirg questions about the 
society which has produced this book. Can 
a society whose teachers are treated to such 
a failure in imagination and in philosophi- 
cal depth comprehend modernity? Do 
publishers who have a certain public re- 
sponsibility know what they are doing 
when they continue to circulate that which 
is tired, orderly, dull, safe, and devoid of 
significance? 

EDWARD T. GARGAN 
Professor of Histcry 
University of Wisconsin 
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Joseph Kaur. The Measurement of 
Modernism: A Study of Values in Brazi 
and Mexico. Pp. xii, 210. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1968. $6.00. 


There is an implicit belief among some 
social scientists that the ritual act of con- 
verting data into numbers purifies judg- 
ment and transforms imperfect substance 
into reliable and accurate material. That 
assumption is at work in this report of a 
study of values amcng Brazilian and Mexi- 
can residents of metropolitan cities and 
provincial towns in the early 1960's. The 
significance of the work is viewed by its 
author as chiefly methodological—to de- 
scribe and measure those “values which 
form a key part of the industrial way of 
life” (p. 132). The basic data consisted 
of fifty-eight questionnaire items, most of 
which were presented to samples in both 
countries-—-627 in Brazil and 740 in Merx- 
ico Using factor enalysis, scales of mod- 
ernism were derived from these responses 
to questions relating to such areas in ac- 
tivism, stratification chances, occupational 
goals, relation to the family, individualism, 
and the like. 
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Kahl views modernism largely in relation 
to choices made possible by opportunities. 
Thus, the modern man tries to control his 
life when opportunities exist to do so, 
while the traditional man does not. In- 
dustrialism, he concludes, does create a 
common way of life everywhere, irrespec- 
tive of national traditions. Among the 
attributes of the industrial life are “values 

. Stressing the rational and secular 
choice of experimental means toward ma- 
terialistic aims” (p. 131). 

In both countries Kahl found the cluster 
of modern responses most closely associ- 
ated with socioeconomic status—a combi- 
nation of occupational level, education, 
and income. Surprisingly, the size of the 
town had little impact on modernist per- 
spectives. The correlation between mod- 
ernism and socioeconomic status means 
that value differences are then important 
largely within specific status contexts. For 
example, modernist fathers value education 
and push their children more toward it 
than do traditionalist fathers. (However, 
we know nothing about the success of the 
pushes. ) 

Some differences do, indeed, emerge be- 
tween the two countries. Kahl found 
Brazilians less integrated with the family, 
more favorable toward small families, and 
less likely to stress technical efficiency in 
getting ahead at work than were the Mex- 
icans. Using his general knowledge from 
experience in living in beth countries, Kahl 
constructs a theory which finds the Mex- 
icans less trusting of nonfamilistic efforts 
at personal relationships than are the 
Brazilians; hence, the Mexican places 
greater emphasis on the value of skills and 
efficiency and less emphasis on personal 
relationships outside the family. 

It is very difficult to relate the method- 
ology of the study to a consistent theory 
which gives it significance or understand- 
ing. Many of the theoretical issues which 
have dogged value theory in the moderniza- 
tion literature have dealt with one or 
another version of the Weberian hypothesis 
—that major religious or cultural values 
were supports or deterrents to economic 
change. This is a causal theory, and it 
raises the very crucial issue of the relation- 
ship between values and opportunities, as 
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it does in Myrdal’s recent work. Kahl is 
too good a sociologist not to be aware of 
the problem, and, indeed, one of the major 


_ conclusions of the study is that sociology 


has overstressed values as abstract goals 
and understated the way in which percep- 
tion and values combine in shaping alter- 
natives. 

Yet this is precisely the place at which 
we might have expected both theoretical 
and operational clarity about the character 
of “values” as distinct from perceptions or 
beliefs. Of the fifty-eight items used in 
his questionnaire, I can only find twenty- 
two’ which seem to me unambiguously the 
kinds of items talked about as “values” in 
the modernization literature, and many 
of these were either found unusable or 
appeared only in the Mexican study. I sub- 
mit that there is a vital difference for the 
theory of values in modernization between 
the following two statements which were 
listed under the heading of “Preference 
for-urban life’: (42) In general, life is 
better in small cities where you know 
everybody. (43) People in a big city are 
cold and impersonal; it is hard to make 
new friends.” 

The first of these is a matter of prefer- 
ence, but the second is ambiguous. Some 
respondents may not find the city cold or 
impersonal; some may enjoy that quality 
in life. We do not know, without a much 
more elaborate theory, just what Kahl 
means by values when we observe how he 
has operationalized them. 

It is possible, of course, to maintain 
that the method is useful because it has 
delineated a set of perspectives or idea- 
„tional styles, whatever we wish to call 
them, which are related to occupational 
success and openness to change. Here 
there is a very serious flaw in the sample 
which cuts to the heart of how we perceive 
the structure of “developing” societies. In 


restricting his sample of nonmanual work- 


ers to white-collar employees, Kahl has 
removed a major sector of mobility and 


enterprise in small business and self- 


employment, a characteristic source of 
much occupational mobility among unedu- 
cated persons in developing areas. With- 
out peasants, small enterprisers, university 
graduates, and casual labor, the sample 
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is a most ambiguous one from which to 
project scales to the general populations of 
developing areas. 

Strangely, in a study devoted to method- 
ology, Kahl has not indicated how he 
converted occupation—an attribute—into 
a variable—a measurable item. This prob- 
lem has been one of the major issues in 
stratification studies, and there is a huge 
literature devoted to the problem of 
whether or not plumbers are “higher” or 
“lower” than nuclear physicists and. by 
how much. 

Despite all my criticism, the final Ap- 
pendix of the book, on measures of inter- 
generational mobility, is one of the best 
papers on the subject yet written. It, 
stands as a contribution of great merit. 

JOSEPH GUSFIELD 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Illinois ` 


Class, Race, and 
Labor: Working-Class Consciousness in 
Detrost. Pp. xvii, 252. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1968. $7.50 


This volume may well provide an ex- 
cellent case study for a course in the 
sociology of science, the ‘sociology of 
knowledge, research methods, sociological 
theory, or even introductory sociology, 
despite its obvious relevance to social 
stratification. It typifies social scientists’ 
attempts at reconciliation of several varia- 
bles to make theoretical sense, with a 
forced rapprochement of data and theory 

The study focuses on an empirical appli- 
cation of the concept of class ‘consciousness 
to the historical and contemporary class, 
race-ethnic, and labor-union scene in De- 
troit. Its first two chapters contain ex- 
egeses on the origins and definitions of tho | 
concept and arguments concerning its use 
in interpretations of American and Euro- 
pean class struggle and labor-union experi- 
ences. A theoretical. framework is set up 
from which are derived the major hypoth- 
eses of the study. Briefly, class conscious- 
ness—whose indices are,class verbalization, 
skepticism, militancy, and egalitarianism-— 
is assumed to emerge from one or a combi- 
nation of economic insecurity and union 
affliation, the latter becoming translated 
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into political attitudes and action. Eco- 
nomic insecurity, according to Leggétt, 
takes three forms: agrarian-industrial mo- 
bility-—the uprooted—tenuous occupational 
position—unemployment and job insecur- 
ity—and membership in a marginal racial 
_or ethnic group—for example, Negro blue- 
collar workers. 

The following five chapters are spent 
on demonstrating the presence of the above 
circumstances in Detroit today and their 
realization in the formation of class mil- 
itancy. To accomplish this, Leggett sum- 
marizes the results of open-ended inter- 
viewing of 375 subjects drawn from a 
stratified random sampling of seven ethnic 
neighborhoods in Detroit in 1960, these 
neighborhoods consisting of working-class 
groups of Negro, Polish, and northwest 
European extraction. As one might guess, 
in the majority of cases, positive and sig- 
nificant relationships were found between 
the forms of economic insecurity, class 
consciousness, union affiliation, and politi- 
cal attitudes. It might be noted that each 
of these chapters are reprints of journal 
articles and papers read before professional 
associations. 

The last two chapters are the most 
interesting and provocative for they repre- 
sent a retrospective reconsideration of the 
author’s data and theory, based on recent 
events in the cities and on participant 
observations of a neighborhood block club 
undertaken between September, 1961 and 
September, 1962. In addition, he draws 


. upon his 1958 comparitive interview study 


of two Detroit neighborhoods to determine 
the impact of the presence or absence of 
block-club organizations on political atti- 
tudes and group expectations of collective 
or distributive viclence. In -reading the 
foregoing chapters, I was bothered by the 
author’s single-mirded efforts to contain 
working-class Negro militancy under the 
umbrella of class consciousness or its hy- 
phenated class-race form; but toward the 
end he faces the vague realization that 
neighborhood associations may not be mere 
adjuncts to union activity and that the 
unions may be failing in their task of 
bringing social justice to the working-class 
in general and Negroes in particular— 
especially the nonaffiliated unemployed. 
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Yet Leggett still clings to the hope that 
the unions will face up to their responsi- 
bilities and thereby turn the ununionized 
militant youth of the ghettos away from 
riots and insurrections; thus stemming the 
erosion of working-class Negroes’ social 
class frame of refrence. It is clear that 
Leggett’s sentiments lie with the future of 
the unions; for while recognizing the useful 
role of the neighborhood association, he is 
quick to point to the so-called one-sided- 
ness of these groups in their inability to 
foster a similar militant consciousness 
among the white working class and thus 
together focus on his conception of their 
common difficulties. _ 

I cannot help but think that Leggett his 
been trapped by his own class-oriented 
thinking. Despite the fact that he has 
taken Marxist thinkers to task for not 
having included racial self-awareness in 
their schemes, his quixotic commitment 
to a concept has imprisoned him in the 
shackles of a dialectic he cannot transcend. 
GLENN JACOBS 

Department of Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 

Wausau 


PETER I. Rose. The Subject Is Race: 
Tradstional Ideologies and the Teaching 
of Race Relations. Pp, 181. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968 
$4.95. 

While much has been written in thie 
social sciences concerning race and race 
relations, there is little in the literature 
concerning the content or the teaching of 
courses in race relations in American col- 
leges and universities. In this slim vol- 
ume, Peter I. Rose has attempted a limited 
remedy of this deficiency. 

It would appear that the assumptions 
upon which this work is based are that 
the university teaching of courses in race 
relations should have had some impact 
upon public thought concerning this phe- 
nomenon. And the manner in which race 
relations has been taught should reflect 
something with regard to how sociology 
has developed. Unfortunately, the data 
presented give us a very limited indication 
‘of the impact of race relations courses 
upon students or the general public. And 
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what the study indicates concerning the 
“sociology of sociology” is neither stressed 
nar underscored. 

The brief survey of the historical de- 
velopment of the race relations course m- 
dicates that it has typically been dominated 
by a considération of prejudice and dis- 
crimination; that it concentrates upon 
American problems rather than a cross- 
cultural perspective; and that its approach 
is marked by a sense of indignation rather 
than by objectivity. A survey of 2,827 
teachers in sociology, psychology, edu- 
cation, and anthropology departments in 
1,724 schools, carried out in 1965-1966, 
indicated that the principal focus of this 
course has not changed much over the 
years. The factual content of texts and 
courses, however, has been substantially in- 
creased. 

With regard to the variation in the 
teaching of race relations, such courses are 
most frequently found in large public uni- 
versities and are mainly offered to under- 
graduates. It is noted, also, that the 
ethnic population of the school and the 
surrounding community influence the con- 
tent and teaching of this course. 

The author concludes that most courses 
in race relations are marked by an inade- 
quate use of theory, by a limited discussion 
of the institutionalization of discrimination, 
by rather sketchy historical information, 
and by very feeble attempts to correlate, 
sociological, psychological, and anthropolog- 
ical views on race. We need, he feels, 
a more critical, systematic, and objective 
approach to the subject in our courses 
and texts. 

One is hard put to consider this volume 


as more than a limited description of the - 


teaching of race relations in the United 
States. And there is only a limited attempt 
at any explanation of what this data might 
signify, 
Jonn E. HUGHES 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Vilanova University 


ETHEL SHANAS and ASSOCIATES. Old 
People in Three Industrial Societies. Pp. 
x, 478. New York: Atherton Press, 
1968. $15.00. 
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The search for means to overcome the 
limitations of time and place in research 
has been long and continuous. The longi- 
tudinal study was developed in response 
to the frst and the cross-cultural study in 
response to the second. Both techniques 
have severe limitations; however, social 
scientists continue to use them with in- 
creasing sophistication and undiminished 
hope. l 

The book under review is a major con- 
tribution to these’ efforts, for it reports on 
a cross-national survey on living conditions 
of old people in Denmark, Britain, and the 
United States. To the comparative model 
successfully employed, it adds an interdis- 
ciplinary approach with a collaborating 
team of sociologists and economists. 

This reviewer would guess that the 
methodology will be of more immediate 
interest, and perhaps have longer range 
significance, and the vast mass of data 
which in a very short period of time will 
possess historical value only. The authors 
explain in some detail the development 
and methodology of the project. The 
reader gets an appreciation for: the time 
involved in cross-national research—twelve 
years in this case; gets a feeling for the 
linguistic problems with which one must 
cope—‘‘people are dizzy in the United 
States, giddy in Britain, and svimmel in 
Denmark”; and realizes the difficulties in 
analyzing data which are seemingly com- 
parable but not quite. The detail and 
frankness with which difficulties and their 
solutions are presented are all pluses for 
the authors. 

The data are overwhelming in quantity. 
Presented in more than two hundred tables 
are survey data on health and functional 
capacity, medical and welfare services, fam- 
ily structure and interaction, work and 
retirement, and economic and social aspects 
of everyday life. Despite the quantity of 
data, however, the reader does not really 
have a picture of what it means to be old 
in any one of the countries let alone a 
feeling of the differences between countries. 
This is not the fault of the authors but of 
the method. It is an inevitable weakness 
deriving from the social survey approach. 

The ideal use of survey data is to test 
theoretical concepts. However, this is not 
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done. Again one cannot fault the authors 
for not doing so, for the plain facts are 
that the area of gerontology has not yet 
reached the point where there are many 
testable hypotheses. This book will pro- 
vide a resource of data against which 
hypotheses can indeed be tested as they 
are developed. 

One task of social science is to provide 
a check on common sense, and this is well 
done in this book. The data presented 
are an antidote to the following assump- 
tions: most old people are in poor health; 
most old people are physically isolated 
from their families; most old people want 
to continue to work; and most old people 
are living in poverty. The hitch here is 
that no serious student of gerontology 
holds these assumptions, and the benighted 
layman who might is not apt to read the 
study. 

To its many commendable features one 
can add a word of praise for a-style that 
is straightforward and free from jargon. 
The data are presented neatly and with a 
minimum of explanation. 

One gets the impression that this was a 
collaborate effort that was well planned, 
well executed, and written with a degree of 
harmony unusual in such joint enterprises. 

DonaLp P. KENT 

Professor of Sociology 

Pennsylvania State University 


SCOTT GREER, Dennis C. MCELRATH, 
Davin W. Minar, and PETER ORLEANS 
(Eds.). The New Urbanisstion. Pp. 
xii, 384. New Ycrk: St. Martin’s Press, 
1968. $10.00. 

Scott Greer and three associates, at one 
time or another collaborating at North- 
western University, present these readings 
in four groupings dealing successively witk 
(1) “organizational transformation of: the 
total society” in cities, (2) “internal differ- 
entiation of urban sub-areas” and the 
“mechanism of integration,” (3) just how 
we do or do not “generate policies within 
the contemporary American metropolis” in 
the interests of integration, and (4) “some 
processes of innovation in cities still largely 
governed through the political vocabulary 
of an earlier society.” Dennis McElrath 
introduces the reader by means of a very 
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concise and balanced sketch of “the new 
urbanization.” Nearly all of the selections, 
some two-thirds of which have not seen 
publication in this form, include sugges- 
tions for further reading, one (by Claire 
Gilbert) embracing a handy exhaustive list- 
ing of studies on community power struc- 
ture. The editors preface each selection 
with a brief summary of major points 
covered and cross-references to related se- 
lections. The whole focuses on sources of 
differentiation, need for integration, and 
possible innovative measures affecting the 
urban polity. 

The crucial aspect of urban society is 
admirably covered with readings ranging 
from detailed statistical description of spe- 
cific municipal issues to a welcome balanc- 
ing reminder, from Norton E. Long, 
that we should reconsider the ultimate im- 
plications of citizenship-consumership al- 
ternatives. The pros and cons of metro- 
politan-scale government are neatly set 
forth as antidotes to the uncritical plump- 
ing for metrosolutions by those who have 
never actually faced trying to make them 


. work. Parts II and IU, dealing with 


“Shape and Texture of the City” and “The 
Urban Polity as Process” spell out some 
of the reasons for the complexity of gov- 
eming problems in metropolitan areas. 
This reviewer was particularly impressed 
by the insights in selections by Moses and 
Williamson, Nohara, James, Gilbert, and 
Greer and Minar, all of which called atten- 
tion to points sometimes underemphasized 
—or even overlooked—in undergraduate 
courses on the city. 

Users of this reader will doubtless wish 
that other favorite readings had been in- 
corporated here, but, as any editor who 
has tried to produce one knows, it is im- 
possible. to. satisfy all consumers in one 
volurfie! This is certainly one of the best 
of many that have appeared. The one 
query of this reviewer centers on why it 
seemed necessary to displace other possible 
readings on polity in the United States by 
attempting to cover newly developing coun- 
tries in what preponderantly is a collection 
devoted to domestic examples. Urbaniza- 
tion in newly developing countries is far 
too complex a phenomenon to be embracéd 
in five readings. Perhaps the worldwide, 
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SOCIOLOGY IN THE SOVIET UNION 
An Academic Colloquium 
July 8th to 28th, 1969 


Leader: Professor MURRAY YANOWITCH, 
Dept. of Economics, Hoffstra University, 


Hempstead, N. Y. 


Professor Yanowitch is a scholar concerned with economics and 
sociology in the USSR. He is a member of the Advisory Council of the 
Journal ‘Soviet Sociology’ and has written a number of articles in this 
field. At present he is editing and translating a book by the Soviet so- 
ciologist M. Rutkevich on the ‘Sociology of Education.’-—Prof. Yano- 
witch has led in Summer 1968 an extensive study tour of the USSR for 
economists, with 8 professional conferences with Russian econcmists, 
with a series of factory visits where the managing staff delivered talks 
followed by discussions, and with a number of social meetings. The 
Sociological Colloquium in 1969 is being organized on similar lines 


The areas on the itinerary have been selected for their contrasting 
regional character: the two main industrial areas of the Russian Re- 
public, Western Sibiria with Novosibirsk/Akademgorod which is also 
the most active place of sociological studies in the USSR, Alma Ata in 
the Kazakh Republic of Central Asia and the transcaucasian Republic 
of Armenia with aspects quite different from all other regions in the 
Soviet Union. 


The subject matters are as follows: Social mobility in the USSR.— 
Soviet views on class structure.—Studies of marriage and family.— Work 
attitude and job satisfaction.—Occupational prestige and job preferences 
—Patterns of leisure.—Application of sociological findings in social and 
economic planning. The agenda may increase between now and the 
departure date due to preferences of the Russian prelegents or to new 
opportunities with regard to professional visits.—-Conferences with 
Russian sociologists will take place in Moscow, Leningrad, Novosibirsk/ 
Akademgorod, Alma Ata and Yerevan. The following sociologista are 
being approached for participation: A. G. Zdravomyslov, V. Shudkin, 
E. Zinkovski, G. Osipov, I. Kon, B. Grushin, M. Rutkevich, N. Aitov 
and G. Kharchev. ue to the summer vacations and for other reesons 
some of these gentlemen may not be available in July and other sociolo- 
gists may participate instead. The Meetings are guaranteed but the 
names of the Russian prelegents will be known only in late Sprirg.— 
Professional visits will be to factories, farms, reacreation areas, homes for 
the aged, youth clubs and educational institutions. The social part will 
consist of an official banquet in Moscow, informal tea—or wine parti2s in 
the other cities, several sightseeing tours and theater performances.— 


All inclusive cost from New York is US $1290.00, payable on request 
in up to 24 monthly instalments. This includes air transportation 
throughout, first class land arrangements with rooms with private bath 
and meals, excursions etc., services of an Intourist courier and the 
cost of the professional and social program which are rather high. The 
cost without the transatlantic airtransportation—tour from Moscow to 
Moscow only—is US $885.00. 


Early enquiries are appreciated. Please write for further informacion 
and for printed Program to Professor MURRAY YANOWITCH, Dept. 
of Economics, Hoffstra University, Hempstead, N. Y. 11550. 


Organizers: TREASURE TOURS INTERNATIONAL INC., 
Office of Academic Liaison, 
1010 St. Catherine W., Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


Kindly mention Tux Annars when writing to advertisers 
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For the new generation 
political science student... 


A sophisticated, forward-looking 
textbook on college-level mathematics 


Gelbaum & March: 


Mathematics 

for the Social and 
Behavioral Sciences 
Probability, Calculus & Statistics 


m Superbly written by an eminent mathemati- 
cian and distinguished social scientist. W Ap- 
plies the same mathematical principles that 
solve problems of modern physics to political 
science, economics, psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology, and geography. W Intended as 
the text for the first year of a two year course 
sequence which students must take to under- 
stand and operate within those disciplines. 
E Presumes only o familiarity with intermedi- 
ate high school algebra. W Every practice 
problem (over 500 in all) is drawn from the 
social and behavioral sciances. WE Incorporates 
the recommendations of the Committee on the 
Undergraduate Program in Mathematics of 
the Mathematica! Association of America. 


Proceeding from basic information on proba- 
bility, with a full chapter on combinatorics, 
the text ‘thoroughly deals with probability for 
both finite and infinite sample spaces. The 
authors provide a firm foundation for under- 
standing statistical theory and techniques. 
Detailed discussions consider the normal, bino- 
mial, and Poisson distributions; the chi square 
and Student t forms; and methods of decision- 


making that extend from the traditional con-. 


fidence intervals through Bayes’ techniques. 
The basic elements of both differential and 
integral calculus are carefully introduced. 


If you feel that perhaps your students are not 
mathematically equlpped in the best possible 
manner for your course requirements, why not 
see how this new book might fit Into your pro- 
gram? 
About 350 pages, illustrated. About $9.50. 
Ready 1/69. By Bernard R. Gelbaum, Associ- 
ate Dean, School of Physical Sciences; and 
James G. March, Dean, School of Social Sci- 
ences; both of the University of California, 
Irvine. 

Sale tanienianendeatenlantaniantententantenientantecteetae 


IW. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY | 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, J 


[ Pa. 19105 
I Please send on approval and bill me: j 
l GELBAUM & MARCH—MATHEMATICS ! 
Í FOR THE SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL | 
. SCIENCES ! 
| Name I 
I (write address below) AAAPS 1.69 | 
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FRANK H. TUCKER 


Associate Professor of History 

The Colorado College 

An absorbing, well-written 
‘book that documents, 

with constructive rather 

than accusatory intent, 

the thesis that the “white 
conscience” of the 

European and American white 
man carries a heavy and 
profoundly unacknowledged 
burden for its mistreatment 

of non-white countries 

and races over the centuries. 
viii +- 844 pp. $7.50 
FREDERICK UNGAR 
PUBLISHING CQ 

f 250 Park Ave.South,New York 10003 
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NATIONAL CHAR- 
ACTER IN THE PER- 
SPECTIVE OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


DON MARTINIDALE 

Special Editor 

Social scientists study national char- 
acter in the U. S. and other coun- 
tries throughout the world. (March 
1967) 


PAPERBOUND, $2.50 - TO 
MEMBERS, $2 - THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND 
SCIENCE - 3937 CHESTNUT 
STREET + PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 19104 


Kindly mention Tae Annars when writing to advertisers 
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universal, appearance of polity problems 
might as efficiently have been dealt with 
in McElrath’s introduction, especially since 
Asian phenomena were not included. 
Nevertheless, at least three of the items 
in Part I will be helpful to the uninitiated 
American student. 

The reader by Greer and his associates 
will prove very useful, and incidentally 
demonstrates that several collaborating 
cooks do not necessarily spoil a broth! 

GERALD BREESE 

Professor of Sociology 

Bureau of Urban Research 

Princeton University 


H. Kent GEIGER. The Family in Soviet 
Russia Pp. xii, 381. Cambridge, 
Mass : Harvard University Press, 1968 
$11.95. 


Not since Rudolf Schlesinger published 
his definitive work The Family in the 
USSR. in England almost twenty years 
ago has there been a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject available in English. 
This need is now met with the appearance 
of Professor Geiger’s scholarly volume 
Beginning with an examination of the role 
of the family as seen by Marx, Engels, 
and the early Bolsheviks, Dr. Geiger docu- 
ments the turnabouts of Soviet policy 
through the Stalin and Khrushchev periods 
up to the present time. For his basic data, 
the author draws principally on two mas- 
sive bodies of material. The first consists 
of the numerous Soviet publications on the 
subject, both journalistic and scholarly. 
In the latter category Western scholars 
owe a debt to Professor Geiger for ac- 
quainting them with an ethnographic work 
of the highest quality, P Jf. Kushner’s 
comprehensive study of life in a Kolkhoz 
village published in 1958. 

To complement the picture of the family 
available from published Soviet resources, 
Geiger makes extended use of the rich 
life-history materials collected in western 
Europe during the 1950’s by the Harvard 
Project on the Soviet social system through 
interviews with hundreds of Russian 
refugees. 

To all these data, Professor Geiger brings 
the perspective of a trained sociologist. 
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Through his analysis of the family as a 
unit in the larger social structure, he pro- 
vides the reader with a view of the society 
as a whole. With all its merits, however, 
the volume is not without some short- 
comings The abundance of facts and 
quotations from interviews occasionally be- 
clouds the analysis. A more serious liabil- 
ity, especially for the reader interested in 
contemporary developments in Soviet so- 
ciety, is the truncated character of the 
work The great bulk of the source ma- 
terial presented in the volume—especially 
that dealing with day-to-day patterns of 
family life—comes from the 1950s and 
before Hence, the picture it presents of 
the Soviet family is primarily that of the 
Stalin era. Moreover, the author himself 
seems to have lost sight of this fact. 
Little attention is given to the impact on 
the family of the changes, in the larger 
society, that have taken place during the 
last decade—among them the equalizing of 
the sex ratio, the expansion of contacts 
with the outside world, the greater avail- 
ability of housing and consumer goods, 
and the like. Like the rest of Soviet 
society, in the post-Stalin period, the Soviet 
family is in a state of laborious transition 
Neither the nature of this process, nor 
even the fact that it is going on, comes 
through very loudly in Professor Geiger’s 
treatment But as a comprehensive ac- 
count of the Soviet family during the first 
forty years of Communist rule, his book 
represents a solid achievement in the an- 
nals of American scholarship on Soviet 
society. 
Uric BRONFENBRENNER 
Professor of Psychology and of 
Child Development and 
Family Relationships 
Cornell University 
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Renpics Fers and C. ELTON HInsHaw 
Forecasting and Recognizing Business 
Cycle Turning Points. Pp. xviii, 131. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research (Distributed by Colum- 
bia University Press), 1968. $4.50. 
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In eccnomics, as in most areas of human 
experience, things generally get worse be- 
fore getting better, and generally get better 
before getting worse In assessing the 
performance of persons or organizations in 
recognizing peaks and troughs of business 
cycles, one should start by constructing 
alternative autoregressive forecasting mod- 
els to serve as standards of comparison 
Fels and Hinshaw, following a familiar 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
pattern, opt instead for a direct comparison 
of performance with fact. They conclude 
that forecasters are able on average to 
recognize turns one month before troughs 
and three months after peaks and—on the 
basis of frequency of false alarms—that the 
Federal Open Market Committee (FOMC) 
-——working from “the feel of the market”— 
is a somewhat better forecaster than users 
of leading statistical indicators. Whether 
these performances are good or bad is not 
a question that admits of a meaningful 
answer, since no basis is established for 
judgments of this kind ‘This reviewer 
has not carried out what should be regarded 
as the proper comparison, a comparison 
of observed performance with chance per- 
formance as defined by an autoregressive 
model. However, casual inspection of the 
indicator series discussed by Fels and Hin- 
shaw suggests that the most naive of 
mechanical models could hardly do worse 
than the forecasters considered in their 
study. 

Two further comments are prompted by 
the reading of this book. Firstly, the con- 
cept of a “business cycle,” though it may 
have made sense in the past, currently 
appeers to lack any factual counterpart. 
Tt is time that the National Bureau re- 
considered its ritual commitment to cycle 
research in the light of modern statistical 
findings. Secondly, it is evident that pres- 
ent methods of forecasting short-run varia- 
tions in economic activity are little more 
sophisticated than frontier methods for 
finding water; the traditional equilibrium 
bias of economic analysis effectively rules 
out explicit modeling of transitional market 
adjustment processes. What if a fore- 
caster’s performance were perfect? What 
could we learn from such a performance? 
How could we exploit the services of such 
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a person—brain transplantation being as 
yet an undeveloped art? This reviewer can 
offer no answers but submits that such 
questions should have been asked before 
this study was undertaken 
ROBERT CLOWER 
Professor of Economics 
Northwestern University and 
University of Essex 


Rurau P. Macx Information, Expec- 
tations, and Inventory Fluctuations. 
Pp. xiv, 306 New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research (Distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press), 
1967 $10.00. 


This book is an empirical investigation 
into the relationship between inventory 
holdings, as well as merchandise orders, 
and the expected volume of sales, and be- 
tween the fluctuations of stocks on hand 
and on order, and those of the business 


cycle generally, in an attempt to see in. 
each case how the one influences the other. 


The author concentrates on two kinds of 
inventories and materials orders—those of 
large department stores, obtained from sta- 
tistics of the Federal Reserve System, and 
materials on hand of and purchased by the 
manufacturers of durable goods, from fig- 
ures supplied by the Office of Business 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of the 
Census. The author reviews previous lit- 
erature on the subject, clearly sets forth 
how the questions are raised which the 
study attempts to answer, thoroughly anal- 
yzes the data, sets forth the conclusions 
that can be observed, and finally endeavors 
to set up an ecological model of price-timed 
buying and to promulgate a theory of 
Inventory behavior. 

To summarize the conclusions of this 
assiduous research project is, indeed, to 
oversimplify, for in the study answers to 
many queries are given and many more are 
posed. The author does assert, however, 
that events associated with materials-pur- 
chasing tend to reverse their impact on that 
segment of the economy before business 
generally reaches peaks or troughs Rates 
of change in inventory stocks lead by short 
intervals, while outstanding materials or- 
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ders lead general business conditions by 
longer ones. She further brings out that 
the relationship between inventory and ex- 
pected sales volume is not as great as one 
might expect, and discusses some of the 
factors other than sales that influence 
materials ownership and orders. 

Dr. Mack writes lucidly and effectively. 
It was a pleasure, at least to this reviewer, 
to see an important study such as this 
written in business-like English and not 
cluttered with mathematical symbols, abun- 
dant complicated diagrams, and economic 
jargon. If one is to find any fault with 
the book, it is perhaps that many of its 
conclusions seem for the most part to be 
those one might arrive at simply by the 
application of plain common sense Yet, 
an empirical study which merely shows 
that common sense is actually backed by 
the facts of a situation, nevertheless, makes 
a contribution to knowledge. This excel- 
lent book does much more than that, in 
that it does bring out quite a number of 
startling answers as well as poses many 
intriguing questions for further study 

SIDNEY I. SIMON 

Professor of Economics 

Rutgers University 


ALAN A Tarr The Taxation of Personal 
Wealth. Pp. 238. Urbana’ University 
of Illinois Press, 1967. $7 50. 


What can taxation do to moderate un- 
equal distribution of wealth? Sales taxes 
and other regressive taxes, and even pro- 
gressive income taxes, worsen the situation 
by making it harder for 4 young saver 
to become rich, while not touching the 
wealth accumulated by previous genera- 
tions Clearly, the answer is some type 
of wealth tax, But what particular type 
will work to reduce inequality and, at the 
same time, treat all in similar circumstances 
in a like manner? 

This is the question developed by Pro- 
fessor Tait. It is a most difficult and 
troublesome one and has so far been an- 
swered very unsatisfactorily by the British 
and American tax systems, both of which 
are expertly surveyed by the author Es- 
tate, inheritance, and gift taxes are widely 
criticized as both ineffective and grossly 
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inequitable. Yet reform is hard to come 
by, partly because the experts are not 
agreed as to what should be done. 

Perhaps it will reveal the bases of con- 
troversy to sketch Tait’s remedy. He 
would forgive the donor and estate-trans- 
feror of all transfer taxes and tax only 
the recipient and accumulator of wealth 
via a lifetime income tax. Saving would be 
exempt, but gifts and inheritances would be 
included in the income tax base, as would 
an attributed income from all previously 
received gifts and inheritances. The tax 
is payable annually but is computed on a 
running average basis Death is taken as 
the point of settling the over-all lifetime 
tax base and tax payment and, hopefully, 
achieving lifetime equity between different 
forms of receipts. 

The Tait scheme involves wholesale 
changes in income, as well as wealth taxa- 
tion, and calls for a long transitional period 
to work all taxpayers into the new system 
The author admits that there are many 
difficulties of administration and of har- 
monization of tax goals, but claims that 
his proposal would encourage saving and 
“would comply with the best of liberal 
tradition by encouraging distribution to 
younger persons and penalizing the concen- 
tration of property held for a long time 
in a few hands” (p. 196). While’ this book 
does not offer a generally acceptable solu- 
tion to all the problems it poses, it is 
valuable for its exploration of possibilities 
in wealth taxation. 

ROBERT J. LAMPMAN 

Professor of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 


Epwarp F. Denison, with the assistance of 
JEAN-PERRE PouLtieR. Why Growth 
Rates Difer: Postwar Experience in 
Nine Western Countries. Pp xxi, 494 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1967. $12.50. 


Denison has examined the sources of 
economic growth in the United States dur- 
ing the period 1929-1957 in an earlier 
Brookings study, and in the present work 
he, in collaboration with Jean-Pierre Poul- 
lier, extends that analysis in two important 
respects. The authors analyze the sources 
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of growth during the period 1950-1962 
in the United States and in eight European 
countries, certainly the most comprehen- 
sive suck treatment to date And they 
further try to explain differences in levels 
of output per person between these coun- 
tries, a question often discussed, but 
seldom subjected to the detailed analysis 
attempted here If the above makes the 
book sound fairly technical, it is. the 350 
pages of text and 100 pages of appendices 
contain no Jess than 180 tables. But it is 
also a very important book, and it is much 
broader in scope and interest than is im- 
plied by its formidable format or than this 
reviewer can convey in what follows. 

The approach to growth is to relate 
changes in per capita real output to changes 
in capital stock, the quantity and quality 
of labor as measured by education, the 
scale of the market, and the utilization of 
these resources. The results of this anal- 
ysis for the 1950-1962 period are that 
growth in capital and labor generally ac- 
count for under 50 per cent of the growth 
in total output, and a yet smaller per cent 
of the growth in output per person. This 
includes the very interesting, though not 
totally convincing allowance made for in- 
creasing education of the labor force This 
adjustment, which attributes to education 
that growth which occurs when differen- 
tially higher earnings are received by an 
increasing proportion of the population as 
education spreads, explains from 5 to 20 
per cent of the total output growth in the 
framework of the study. The present es- 
timates thus find that growth in capital 
and labor leave unexplained over half the 
growth in total output. 

However, in his technique, Denison at- 
tempts to explain part of this growth in 
outpu: per unit input by some ingenious 
methods. One such estimate is for econ- 
omies of scale, which is growth made 
possible to enterprises because the market 
expands. Another set of estimates try to 
take account of improved resource alloca- 
tion, from items like reduction in trade 
barriers. One very interesting chapter con- 
cerns the misallocation of labor existing 
in most countries because of family-based 
firms in agriculture, retailing, and similar 
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occupations, and how movement of labor 
from these sectors contributes to growth 
What these less conventional estimates in- 
dicate is that after allowing for the contri- 
bution to growth of capital, labor, econ- 
omies of scale, and improved allocation, 
there remains from one-fifth to one-third 
of the growth of the countries unexplained. 
This residual is attributed to the advance 
of knowledge and improved use of capital, 
though others would label it the coefficient 
of ignorance, and put its magnitude greater. 
The authors refer (p 330) to the low level 
of this residual across the various coun- 
tries, though this unexplained variation in 
growth rates bears little relation to a typi- 
cal correlation. . 

To many readers the strixing point of 
this study will be how much of economic 
growth is attributable to factors other than 
the growth of inputs. An important exten- 
sion of this study is to ask what explains 
the difference in per capita income between 
northwest Europe and the United States 
in 1960. The results are that 28 per cent 
of the growth is due to the growth in 
inputs—9 per cent for education-—and only 
14 per cent of the difference in output 
per unit Input was explicable, leaving 58 
per cent of the difference in output per 
person employed between the United States 
and northwestern Europe unexplained 
While this comparison is very preliminary, 
it is consistent with the analysis of growth 
of individual countries and again points to 
large gaps in our knowledge about levels 
and growth of output. 

While the study finds European growth 
to have exceeded United States growth 
during the period, no policy implications 
necessarily follow More rapid European 
growth is usually from sources previously 
exploited by the United States, or is other- 
wise from sources not subject to the in- 


- fluence of public policy. Because of the 


1962 terminal date, the subsequent very 
rapid United States growth and slower 
European expansion are not part of the 
evidence considered, nor is this experience 
discussed in the study. However, this is not 
a volume that will be quickly dated if for 
no other reason than that it is hard to 
imagine future empirical studies of eco- 
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nomic growth that will not take this study 
as a model or as a starting point. 
ALAN HESTON 
Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


HOLLAND HUNTER. Sovtet Transport Ex- 
perience: Its Lessons for Other Coun- 
tries. Pp 194 Washington, D.C: 
Brookings Institution, 1968. $6 00. 


Professor Hunter, a well-known special- 
ist in the area of Soviet transportation, 
hes written an absorbing and illuminating 
volume, which is a significant addition to 
the literature on the broad subject of the 
relationship between transportation and 
economic development Given three basic 
Saviet policy decisions—national self-suf- 
ficiency, dispersed development, and the 
primacy of industry—and given also the 
various Soviet conditioning factors-——cli- 
matic and geographic limitations, dispersion 
of resource sites, poor location of old popu- 
lation centers, and demographic trends— 
Hunter explores the Soviet record of ex- 
perience in the transportation sector’ the 
growth of output and freight traffic, pat- 
terns of traffic flows, railroad-operating 
achievements—especially the technological 
revolution since 1950—and the implications 
of the Soviet record for developing coun- 
tries Hunter concludes that developing 
countries may well benefit from a thought- 
ful study of the energetic Soviet operating 
procedures and technological achievements 
in the railroad sector Following an analy- 
sis of the role of trucks in Soviet freight 
transport-—-which includes an interesting 
discussion of the Russian problem of “road- 
lessness’——-the author reviews passenger 
transport in the Soviet Union, and he 
concludes with a discussion of the im- 
plications of Soviet transport experience 
for other countries. He believes that the 
most important lesson for developing coun- 
tries is that transport investment is a con- 
comitant of, not a precondition for, eco- 
nomic development Transport capacity 
can be expanded as the demand for it 
grows, rather than being provided in ad- 
vance. Another lesson which developing 
countries can draw from the Soviet record 
concerns the tremendous potential of rail- 
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roads for carrying mass freight traffic. Yet 
another useful lesson that might be gained 
from the Soviet transport experience is 
that it reflects unique geographic circum- 
stances and that optimum solutions require 
sensitive adaptation to each country’s geo- 
graphic and climatic situation Industrial- 
ized countries, Hunter argues, can gain a 
useful perspective of their own transport 
experience by studying the Soviet record. 
Apart from an occasional touch of over- 
exuberance and engaging but not ter- 
ribly relevant witticism—for example, the 
straight-faced analysis on pp 117-118 of 
the relationship between private cars 
and lovers’ lanes—the book is a first-rate 
achievement, well documented, well anal- 
yzed, and well written There are a num- 
ber of appendices, including one setting 
out a historical Soviet railroad production 
function. 
Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Professor of Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


Wrisur G LEweELLEN Executive Com- 
pensation in Large Industrial Corpora- 
tions Pp xxv, 371 New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
(Distributed by Columbia University 
Press), 1968. $13.50. 


Is the separation of ownership and con- 
trol of the largest American corporations 
being reversed to some extent by current 
corporate remuneration practices? This is 
one of some possible implications of this 
study of the compensation of 550 senior 
executives, the top five in fifty major 
American manufacturing firms. The study 
covered almost a quarter-century—1940— 
1963—and involved the analysis of 8,000 
man-years’ worth of compensation data. 
Over-all, this work is concerned with the 
effect of federal tax laws on the earnings 
of senior corporate officials. 

The author shows that changes in com- 
pensation practices after World War II 
included dramatic shifts in the structure 
of the executive pay-package. Highly 
taxed salaries and bonuses have been in- 
creasingly replaced by deferred and con- 
tingent compensation arrangements—stock 
options, pensions, profit-sharing arrange- 
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ments, and the like Stock options are 
especially impo-tant in the new pay-pack- 
age. While they enable the corporation 
to compensate their top executives at a 
lower cost to tremselves and with a higher 
take-home pay for the executive because 
of lower tax cates, the total stock dis- 
tributed has bæn a very small fraction of 
outstanding isszes. But the stock so ac- 
quired may represent the major wealth of 
the executive. Linking of executives’ earn- 
ings to the ma-ket values of the employer 
companies’ stccks may bring about the 
reconciliation >f professional management 
and private ownership of the American bus- 
iness firm to scme extent at least. 

Although fhe increasingly favorable 
structure of the executive pay-package has 
offset somewlat the higher income tax 
rates applicabe to increased incomes, ex- 
ecutive compensation did not keep pace 
with compareble or related jobs The 
after-tax compensation of the executives in 
the sample dcubled in the period in ques- 
tion—with no improvement in real income 
——while that of professional groups—phy- 
sicians, lawye-s, and dentists—ranged from 
2.4 to 3.2 tomes the 1940 incomes, the 
after-tax inccmes of workers in manufac- 
turing indust~ies increased 3.6 times, and 
recently hired MBA graduates’ after-tax 
income increesed four times. 

Meanwhile the senior executives have 
done better by their companies than by 
themselves. The sales, assets, profits, and 
market values of stocks of employer cor- 
porations rose more rapidly than the level 
of executive compensation during the pe- 
riod Some -entative evidence does suggest 
a direct redationship between executive 
earnings and company size, however 

For the reader who is research method- 
ology-oriented, six chapters describing the 
technical aspects of the study will provide 
considerable interest Those wha delight 
in studying tables and charts will have a 
feast. Over-all, the book reflects a careful, 
diligent, and thorough approach to a sub- 
ject of import in a capitalistic society. 

STEPHEN R. MICHAEL 

Associate Professor of Management 

School of Business Administration 

University of Massachusetts 
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EARL FINBAR Murpry. Governing Na- 
ture. Pp. x, 333 Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1967. $7 50 


Between the cynics who see no hope for 
the human adventure and the utopians 
enchanted by what it might be, there is 
plenty of elbow room for workman-like 
consideration of the dilemma of man as a 
responsible component of the world of 
nature, Mr. Murphy, a midwesterner, now 
Professor of Law at Temple University, 
has used this gap to develop an impressive 
brief, supported by scholarship and by 
good judgment. 

Clearly written, thoroughly documented, 
and scrupulous in presenting conflicting 
points of view, this is no polemic-——all the 
more convincing for that reason. Instead 
of a good guy-bad guy approach, the 
author traces the origins of attitudes and 
custom as they affect exploitation and 
treatment of resources. 

He emphasizes the impact of mercantile 
activity upon the traditional concept of 
free goods in nature, enhanced by the 
teeming abundance of the New World 
and the development of scientific tech- 
nology. He is perhaps a shade too charita- 
ble about the state of English farming at 
the time of colonization; its reform did not 
come until too Jate to prevent considerable 
abuse of land in both the North and South 

Quite correctly, in my judgment, he 
considers the treatment of renewable re- 
sources to be the most critical aspect of 
our relation to nature. Good air and water 
are directly essential to us, while the 
natural cycles that insure them are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to our activity. Nor 
are they subject to the usual economic 
controls that apply to the nonrenewable 
mineral resources. 

Mr. Murphy’s discussion of biocides, 
other chemical materials, and waste dis- 
posal is both fair and convincing. Al- 
though he does not mention Rachel Carson, 
anyone who doubts her thesis would do 
well to read Governing Nature. To replace 
the traditional idea of air and water as 
free goods—including their use as sewers 
—the author urges “resource specificity ” 
By this he means the inclusion of all costs 
in the development of a particular resource 
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as a charge against production. 
profit at public expense would no lohger 
be overlooked in accounting, despite the 
growing pressure on government to sub- 
sidize private enterprises that would be 
uneconomic otherwise. 

Since “not even the most arcane tech- 
nology can make the supply of air, soil, 
water, game, grass, and trees truly free” 
(p. 170) there remain the problems of 
appraisal and action, both full of difficul- 
ties. The relative merits of administrative 
and judicial control, of compulsion versus 
incentive by tax penalty or rebate are duly 
noted, with the final injunction that it is 
man’s wisest duty at least to examine the 
choices. 

Nowhere is the book’s message better 
summed up than in a quotation attributed 
to Kenneth Galbraith (p. 53), “I am not 
quite sure what the advantage is in having 
a few more dollars to spend if the air 
is too dirty to breath (or) the water too 
polluted to drink.” Quoted more reserv- 
edly is the late Clyde Kluckhohn (p 42) 
as saying that economics is “applied an- 
thropology,” thus paraphrasing George 
Wehrwein’s “human behaviour.” Yet it 
Seems to me that this viewpoint is inesca- 
pable. Back of the institutional changes 
so clearly shown to be needed lies the 
revolution in sanctions which our society 
must undergo to insure its own perpetua- 
tion. 

PAUL B SEARS 

Professor Emeritus of Biology 

Yale University 


GERALD C. FISCHER. American Banking 
Structure. Pp. xii, 429. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1968 $12.50, 
The importance of the question of bank- 

ing structure as a national issue in the 

United States has increased in the last 

decade. The advancing financial needs of 

our economic survival, increase in and 
complexities of modern banking services 
of the public, as well as the federal and 

state governments, have necessitated a 

thorough study of the banking structure 

of the United States. In 1963, the Amer- 
can Bankers’ Association decided to initiate 
research on the historical, theoretical, and 
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factual aspects of banking. Professor 
Gerald C. Fischer, who already has a 
Ford Foundation grant for limited research 
on banking structure, was given the assign- 
ment to make a study of the evolution 
and regulation of American banks. 

* The question has been asked if a unique 
banking structure should be established 
in the United States. The tremendous 
changes in technology and management 
tools, with innovations in banking facili- 
ties, have opened new reasons for survival 
of small and unit banks in the United 
States. In this study, Dr. Fischer has 
emphasized with scholarly care and docu- 
mented evidence the peculiar evolution of 
banking in the United States. 

Professor Fischer, in reviewing unit- and 
branch-banking, shows that there is, in the 
banking structure in the United States, a 
slow trend toward branch-banking. How- 
ever, this evolution does not coincide with 
the elimination of small and unit banks 
In time, unit-banking and chain-banking 
will coexist in many areas of the country 
where branch-banking is not allowed. 

Professor Fischer, in explaining chaun-, 
group-, and correspondent-banking, which 
is the result of numerous legal restrictions 
prohibiting branching in some states, comes 
to the conclusion that there is an increased 
trend toward this type of banking struc- 
ture. For example, in New York State, 
there are four new group-banking systems 
with about eight billion dollars in deposits 
with two hundred offices, which were 
formed in the years 1966-1967. The im- 
portant fact is that chain and multiple 
unit-banking could be immediately changed 
into branches in many states, if the ex- 
pected change in legislation would allow 
the branch-banking. > 

Because of the diversity of our geo- 
graphic, economic, and social features and 
the great size of the United States, the 
author feels it is reasonable to predict a 
trend in favor of local autonomy of unit 
and group banks, which does give needed 
functional specialization. 

This reviewer thinks that prediction is 
of doubtful value for the following reasons. 
Firstly, increase in chain- and group- 
banking has been in states where branch- 
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banking is not allowed. Secondly, in states 
where branch-banking is allowed, one does 
not see any sizable increase in chain- 
banking. California is a very good ex- 
ample where branch-banking is spreading 
everywhere at the sacrifice of local umt 
banks. 

Professor Fischer, after a survey of bank 
mergers comes to a very interesting con- 
clusion that in most cases, management 
problems and managerial facilities have 
been reasons for bank mergers. Out of 
the statistical universe of 150 banks which 
joined 15 leading groups between 1949 and 
the end of 1965, nearly 80 per cent of the 
questionnaires distributed were returned, 
it seemed that 68 of them gave the reasons 
for their mergers as a “solution of the 
management problems.” 

Analysis of the concentration in banking 
is a complicated economic phenomenon 
because of the following reasons: 

(1) The nature of the banking services, 
beside the demand and time deposits, is 
becoming complex and numerous, and we 
see the increasing importance of the “De- 
partment Store Banking” concept. 

(2) The definition of the market of a 
bank is complicated because the market 
could be in some items really limited and 
in some others national or international 

(3) In concentration study, one should 
also consider the size of the buyer of the 
services. Some large businesses may have 
access to the services of other banks out- 
side their locality; on the contrary, small 
and middle-size businesses may be more 
dominated by local banks. 

Professor Fischer, in his analysis of 
concentration trends in banking, comes to 
the conclusion that there is less concen- 
tration in banking in general and that in 
the “State Concentration” statistics, one 
does not encounter high ratios of concen- 
tration. It seems that this judgment is 
hasty and unwarranted Professor Fisch- 
er's book is a well-documented, scholarly 
book and a great contribution to the study 
of the American banking structure. 

ALLEN O. BAYLOR 

Professor of Economics 

and Statistics 
University of Texas 
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